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TRUTH AND THE PAST 
LECTURE 1: THE CONCEPT OF TRUTH 


he distinction between linguistic utterances and what they ex- 

press is borne in on us by many common experiences—for 

instance, that of finding out how to say something in another 
language, and that of rephrasing something we have said to make 
it clear to our hearer. What a sentential utterance expresses is a 
proposition. A question frequently discussed is whether ‘true’ is to 
be taken as predicated primarily of propositions or of sentences con- 
sidered as uttered on particular occasions. 

In my view, this is not a deep question. The reason for taking ‘true’ 
to be predicated of linguistic items is that we need to appeal to 
the notion of truth in order to recognize what proposition a given 
declarative sentence expresses. This is shown by the evident cogency 
of Gottlob Frege’s necessary condition for two sentences to express 
the same proposition, namely, that it should be impossible for anyone 
who understands both to conceive of one’s being true and the other 
not. If we regard truth as attaching to propositions rather than to 
sentences expressing them, we are taking the concept ofa proposition 
as prior to that of truth, and debar ourselves from using the concept 
of truth to explain when two sentences express the same proposition; 
it then becomes doubtful whether we can explain this at all, and 
hence what a proposition is. 

Frege repeatedly declared that it is of propositions (thoughts, in 
his terminology) that truth and falsity are predicated; but his practice, 
in the Grundgesetze der Arithmetik,' proceeds in the opposite direction. 


1 Jena: Pohle, 1893-1903. Translated in part as The Basic Laces of Anthmetic: Exposition 
of the System, Montgomery Furth, ed. and trans. (Berkeley. California UP, 1964). 
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He lays down stipulations intended to determine the reference (Bedeu- 
tung) of every expression, simple or complex, of his formal system. 
Frege’s notion of Bedeutung is not to be interpreted as “denotation,” 
but, rather, as “semantic value”—the contribution an expression makes 
to determining the truth or falsity of a sentence in which it occurs, 
the Bedeutung of a sentence being its truth value. Frege’s stipulations 
thus serve to determine the truth value each formal sentence has: 
and they do so independently of the notion of sense, and in advance 
of its being introduced at all. The stipulations lay down, inductively, 
what the semantic value of each expression is to be: the sense of an 
expression consists in the way in which these stipulations combine, 
in accordance with how that expression is made up out of its parts, 
to determine it as having a certain semantic value. The thought ex- 
pressed by a sentence therefore consists in the condition, as given by 
those stipulations, for it to have the value true. To arrive at this account, 
it was necessary to take the notion of a sentence’s having the value 
true as prior to that of the thought it expresses. 

Why, then, should Frege and others after him have insisted that 
truth attaches to propositions and not to a piece of language? This 
is prompted by our practice in judging of truth and falsity. Notoriously, 
the occurrence of indexical expressions prevents us from taking truth 
to be an attribute of type sentences of natural language; but indext 
cality is far from being the only bar to this. Even given the denotations 
of the indexical and demonstrative expressions they contain, we have 
no formal means of circumscribing those utterances which we treat 
as apt for evaluation as true or false, either by their form or by their 
context. We must exclude sentences devoid of truth value because of 
not expressing any intelligible proposition at all, for instance, the 
sentence ‘Hydrogen is loud’; but even this is not easy to do. In general, 
we must pick out only forms of words for which it is for us determinate 
in which circumstances what they say may be recognized as true; those, 
that is, which we understand as expressing specific propositions. We 
cannot exclude all sentences containing ambiguous or vague expres- 
sions, or those used metaphorically or loosely. In certain contexts, 
no competent speaker would understand an utterance in more than 
one of the senses‘it could, in principle, bear. Often, the vagueness 
of an expression is no obstacle to our pronouncing a statement con- 
taining it to be certainly true or certainly false. Some metaphors are 
dead or familiar enough to be recorded in dictionaries. Predicates 
may have a quite determinate theoretical application, yet often be 
legitimately used in a much looser sense: an excellent example of 
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Peter Unger, repeated by the late David Lewis,’ is the adjective ‘flat’. 
It depends on the context how a statement involving any of these 
features is to be understood; the context cannot be readily specified, 
however, but depends on what the speaker is likely to have thought 
or said. 

How can we ever have arrived at the idea of propositions that are 
determinately either true or false? We do so because we are habituated 
to understanding what others say in a particular way: not by grasping 
all its possible meanings, according to the senses of the words in the 
language, but by taking it in this way or that on a particular occasion. 
We ignore one possible meaning of a sentence that is, in principle, 
ambiguous in favor of another; we treat the word ‘flat’ as applicable 
in a manner that accords with the circumstances; we correctly construe 
an unusual turn of phrase as readily as if it were a standard idiom. 
In short, we put a particular interpretation on it. Sometimes we need 
to reflect in order to hit on the meaning the speaker probably intends; 
more often, we adopt an interpretation without thinking or striving 
to attain it. 

This is not the sense of “interpretation” that figures in Donald 
Davidson’s’ account of linguistic communication. A Davidsonian inter- 
preter fashions an entire theory of meaning for the speaker's lan- 
guage: an interpretation in the present sense is the selection of one 
meaning out of several that the language will allow the sentence to 
bear. The senses of the words of a natural language are extremely 
flexible. When we put them together in a sentence, these senses are 
greatly stiffened by the presence of the other words; they are stiffened 
still more by the whole context in which the sentence is uttered. . 
Successful communication depends on its being our habitual practice 
so to construe an agsertoric utterance as to render it as determinate 
as possible which circumstances will warrant its being judged true 
and which its being judged false: that is, as expressing a definite 
proposition. We normally do this automatically, without having to 
review the different interpretations that the language would admit as 
possible. It is through our familiarity with this process that we come 
to grasp the concept of a proposition. 


*See Unger, Ignorance: A Cass for Skephasm (New York. Oxford, 1975), Chapter 2; 
Lems, “Scorekeeping in a Language Game” (1979), reprinted in Philosophical 
Volume I (New York: Oxford, 1983), pp 233-49, and “Elusive Knowledge” (1996), 
reprinted in Papers in Matapbhyncs and Epistemology (New York: Cambridge, 1999), 
pp. 418-45. 

*For example, “Radical Interpretation,” m Fagues mio Truth and Interpretation 
(New York: Oxford, 1984), pp. 125-89. 
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We should thus see truth as attaching to a token sentence, but one 
considered under a particular interpretation. The language deter- 
mines what interpretations are in principle possible; the circumstances 
of utterance determine which interpretation is obviously intended. 
The sentence so interpreted will probably not have a truth value in 
every imaginable situation; with luck, it will have one in every situation 
that actually arises. It will therefore not express a thought according 
to Frege’s strict criteria; but we may take it as expressing a proposition 
that can legitimately be said to be true or false. 

By far the most popular type among theories of meaning is the 
truth-conditional variety, according to which the core meaning of a 
statement—its sense, in Frege’s terminology—is given by, or consists 
in, the condition for it to be true. There are two parts to knowing what 
a word or sentence means: we have to grasp the concept or proposition 
it expresses; and we have to know that that is the concept or proposi 
tion it expresses. Any account purporting to provide a full explanation 
of the meaning of the word or sentence must cover both these aspects. 
There are two opposite errors that reduce an explanation of meaning 
to only one of these two components. The proponents of what are 
known as modest theories of meaning maintain that it is no business 
of a theory of meaning to explain the concepts expressed by the 
words of a language, but only to specify which concepts they express. 
Such a theory is not merely modest, but threadbare: by failing to 
explain what is needed for someone to grasp the concept expressed 
by a word, it omits an essential ingredient of the understanding of 
the word. 

The opposite error is most likely to be made in application to 
whole sentences; and it is usually advanced by those who display an 
insouciant attitude to quotation marks. The notion of truth, they 
argue, is needed only to state the general principle that to know the 
content of a proposition is to know the condition for it to be true: 
in any particular application the notion of truth is redundant. This 
thesis can hold, at best, when we are seeking to explain what it is to 
know the content of a proposition, not when we want a complete 
explanation of what it is to understand a linguistic utterance. It is 
true that, in conversing or reading in any language that we know well, 
we do not carry out two successive activities: first listening to a se- 
quence of sounds or looking at a string of marks on paper, and then 
interpreting them. Rather, as Edmund Husserl‘ insisted, we hear or 


* Logical Feosstgations, Dermot Moran, ed., J. N. Findlay, trans. (New York: 
Routledge, 2001), Volume I, Investigaton I, §10, pp. 193-94. 
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read the words as saying whatever it is that they say; only by a heroic 
effort can we hear them as mere sounds or see them as mere shapes. 
We perceive the meaning in the words. In the same way, when we 
are traveling in a country whose language we do not know, but which 
uses the Roman script with which we are familiar, we cannot help 
reading words and names that we see written up as being pronounced 
in a certain way, although we know that the natives’ pronunciation 
may be quite different. But the psychological fusion of spelling and 
sound does not obliterate either the distinction between them or our 
ability to separate them in thought likewise, the psychological fusion 
of verbal form and sense does not obliterate either the distinction 
between them or our ability to separate them in thought. The distinc- 
tion between the linguistic vebicle and the proposition it is used to 
express is not to be repudiated on phenomenological grounds such 
as these. 

The argument that the notion of truth is dispensable in particular 
cases is plausible only when an inquiry after the meaning of a sentence 
of some language is to be answered in that language. If someone, 
reading a book, asks me, “What does ‘fratricide’ mean?” I might reply, 
“To commit fratricide is to kill one’s brother”: my reply does not refer 
to the word ‘fratricide’, but only uses it. You could not, however, 
explain in English what the Chinese or Arabic term for ‘fratricide’ 
meant without mentioning that term. Likewise, to know the condition 
that must hold good for swans to sing before they die is only one of 
the things I must know in order to know what a sentence translatable 
into English as ‘Swans sing before they die’ means. If the explanation 
is to involve the notion of truth, truth must be treated as an attribute 
of a sentence under a particular interpretation, rather than just of the 
proposition it expresses when so interpreted. For a truth-conditional 
theory of meaning, the notion of truth as an attribute of sentences 
is indispensable. 

Ought meaning be explained truth conditionally? Ludwig Witt- 
genstein thought, or at least frequently wrote as if he thought, that 
the meaning of a word or type sentence is constituted by its use, 
that is, the manner in which it is (correctly) employed in linguistic 
interchange (spoken or written). On the face of it, this seems undeni- 
able. How else do we tell whether or not someone has mastered a 
language than by attending to the use he makes of its words and 
sentences—observing what he says when using that language, how he 
responds when someone speaks in that language to him, and other 
features of his associated behavior? If we want to engage in what 
Davidson calls radical interpretation—trying to understand the speak- 
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ers of a language unassisted by any bilingual interpreter, phrase book, 
or dictionary—what else is there to go on but the use the speakers 
make of its words and sentences? 

What constitutes “use”? Forms of sentence commonly used to ex- 
press something different from what their composition would sug- 
gest—for instance, tautologies such as ‘Boys will be boys’ and ‘What 
is done is done’—illustrate only a peripheral feature of use. In Witt- 
genstein’s writings, there are three fundamental features of use. First 
is what is accepted as justifying an utterance. If the utterance is of an 
assertoric character, this becomes what vindicates it or establishes it 
as correct. This comes under the head of the grounds for asserting a 
statement: these include what is acknowledged as entitling a speaker 
to make the assertion, what requires him to withdraw it, and in what 
circumstances, if any, it is conclusively shown to be correct. 

The second feature consists of what a speaker commits himself to 
by saying something, and what is counted as a proper response to 
another’s utterance. When the utterance is assertoric, this comes 
under the head of the consequences of making the assertion: what actual 
or potential difference it makes to what is done or said by the speaker 
or his hearers. It includes what constitutes acting on an assertion 
when it is accepted, as well as inferences drawn from the statement 
so asserted. . 

The third feature is a more reflective one, namely, the point of 
having a given form of words in the language. To ask after its point 
is to ask what we are able to do with that form of words which we 
could not do without it. It may seem worth while to inquire, for 
instance, what is the point of having such a form as counterfactual 
conditionals, and right to criticize some account of their meanings 
on the ground that it deprives them of any point But, although a 
question of the form, ‘What is the point of having such-and-such a 
form of words in the language?’, is often philosophically useful to 
ask, it is arguable that this is not a genuinely independent feature of 
use: a fully adequate account of the use of a given form of sentence 
will always show what is the point of having itin the language, whenever 
there really is a point in this. 

None of these features of a language involves the conception of a 
statement’s being true. The first two of them, when applied to the 
making of statements, may be said to be concerned with notions that 
involve truth: that of establishing as true, and that of acting on the 
truth of something. So could we explain meaning in terms of one or 
other of these notions, or perhaps of both of them together? By far 
the most systematic attempt to do so, although only for a restricted 
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segment of language, is the intuitionistic theory of meaning for mathe- 
matical statements. In this, the meaning of a mathematical statement 
is not explained in terms of the condition for it to be true, indepen- 
dently of our knowledge. It is explained, rather, in terms of what is 
required of a proof of that statement. A proof is what is needed 
in order to warrant the assertion of a mathematical statement: the 
intuitionist account of meaning thus explains the statement in terms 
of the first of the three foregoing features of its use. The consequences 
of accepting a mathematical statement as true are that we can use it 
to make inferences that lead to proofs of further statements. If we 
know the meanings of all other mathematical statements, as given in 
these terms, we shall also know what is required for drawing a conclu- 
sion from any given statement; so we do not need a separate specifica- 
tion of the second feature of its use. 

It is plausible that this latter point can be generalized. Wittgenstein, 
engaged in informal discussions of one or another form of words, 
sometimes concentrates on one of the two fundamental features of 
use, sometimes on the other, sometimes on both of them simultane- 
ously. But when we are aiming at sketching the form that a systematic 
theory of meaning for a whole language ought to take, and are aiming 
to formulate the theory directly in terms of one or more features of 
the use of statements of that language, it is plausible that we may 
frame it in terms of just one of the two fundamental features of use, 
just as the intuitionist theory of meaning for mathematical statements 
is framed in terms of what is needed for the proof of a given statement, 
and not also in terms of what could be proved from it. This is because 
it is a requirement upon a language that functions as a language 
ought that there be harmony between the two features of use: that 
is, that we draw from a statement only consequences that match the 
grounds for asserting or accepting it, and that we accept it on any 
grounds that justify the consequences we draw from it If such har- 
mony prevails, then one of the two fundamental features of use will 
be derivable from the other; and the meanings of individual words 
and sentences of the language can be given in terms of either such 
feature. A theory of meaning given in terms of the grounds for as- 
serting a statement I shall call a fustcationsst theory; one given in 
terms of the consequences of accepting a statement I shall call a 
pragmanst theory. The intuitionist theory is a justificationist theory of 
meaning for mathematical statements. 

There is indeed no guarantee that the linguistic practices accepted 
by the speakers of any actual language will conform to the require- 
ments of harmony. But, if they do not, those practices are in need of 
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reform. A theory of meaning for a language in need of reform will 
probably be imperfectly coherent, and will in any case be of minor 
value. If the best fully coherent theory of meaning for a language 
fails to fit completely with the conventional practices of its speakers, 
the language is in need of reform, and the theory will show in which 
respects it needs to be reformed. 

A proponent of a truth-conditional theory of meaning is not aiming 
to give a stipulative definition of “meaning”: he is not just laying 
down that, for him, the meaning of a statement is constituted by the 
condition for it to be true. If he were, his thesis would be trivial. 
Rather, he is aiming to expla:n what meaning consists in. Now, what 
anyone needs to know in order to be able to engage in the communal 
practice of speaking and writing a particular language is the use that 
is made, by those who know it, of its expressions and sentences; and, 
as already remarked, the criterion for his knowing the language is 
that he manifest such knowledge. The truth-conditional theorist there- 
fore has two challenges to meet. He has, first, to show how the funda 
mental features of the use of any statement of the language can be 
derived from the conditions for its truth: how we can from these 
conditions determine what are the grounds for asserting the state- 
ment, and how accepting it will affect the actions of a speaker or 
hearer. In showing this, the theorist will be spelling out that connec- 
tion between the use of a language and the truth conditions of its 
statements—the connection between truth and meaning—which Da 
vidson, in his original formulations, left as tacitly understood. Until 
he has done this, the truth-conditional theorist will not yet have 
vindicated his claim that his theory of truth conditions constitutes a 
theory of meaning. To vindicate it, he admittedly need not derive all 
aspects of the use of a statement: he may put some down to particular 
linguistic conventions. For instance, he may reasonably hold that 
there are conventions governing entitlement to assert statements of 
different forms, conventions that do not affect the meanings of those 
statements. We do not regard it as proper to assert a mathematical 
statement unless it has been proved; otherwise, it can only be conjec- 
tured. We can easily imagine, however, people who regard it as legiti- 
mate to assert such a statement when there is a probable ground, 
falling short of proof, for conjecturing its truth, even though they 
have the same standards of proof as we do and are as interested in 
discovering proofs: they would mean the same by their mathematical 
statements as we mean by them. But the theorist must be able to 
determine from the condition for the truth of any statement what—if 


anything—counts as conclusively establishing it. 
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By meeting this first challenge, the truth-conditional theorist will 
have shown that his theory is truly a theory of meaning; but he will 
not have shown that a theory of meaning must necessarily assume a 
truth-conditional form. After all, if the criterion for knowing a lan- 
guage is that a subject manifests a knowledge of the use of its expres- 
sions and sentences, wili not the most direct theory of meaning for 
that language be a straightforward (though, of course, very complex) 
description of how the language functions, that is, an account of the 
use of its words and sentences? Why do we need a digression via the 
truth conditions of its statements, even if this eventually yields the 
account of use that we are after? To demonstrate the necessity of a 
truthconditional theory of meaning, a proponent of such a theory 
must argue that use cannot be described without appeal to the condi- 
tions for the truth of statements; in so far as he is aiming to explain 
understanding as well as meaning, as he ought to be aiming to do, he 
must claim that anyone who has mastered the use of expressions of 
a language must have acquired an implicit grasp of the concept of 
truth and an implicit conception of the conditions for the truth of its 
statements. It will then follow that a theory of meaning in terms of 
use must be a truth-conditional theory. 

The tendency is widespread among philosophers to regard as invio- 
lable the principle of what, following W. V. Quine,’ may be labeled 
semantic shift. By an instance of this principle I mean a biconditional 
connecting a declarative sentence with another ascribing truth to the 
statement or proposition expressed by that sentence. (An instance of 
semantic ascent is a conditional whose consequent ascribes truth to 
the statement or proposition expressed by the antecedent; an instance 
of semantic descentis the converse of such a conditional.) The principle 
may be applied to statements, considered as linguistic items, and is 
then conventionally illustrated by the biconditional: 


The statement ‘Snow is white’ is true if and only if snow is white. 
Some prefer to apply it to propositions, as illustrated by: 

The proposition that mow us white is true if and only if snow is white. 
This may be more simply framed as: 

It is true that snow is white if and only if snow is white. 
For this third biconditional to be a formulation of semantic shift, 


* Philosophy of Logic (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1970), see p- 12. 
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the ‘that’-clause following ‘true’ must be understood as denoting a 
proposition; if the expression ‘it is true that’ is taken as a sentential 
operator carrying any sentence into one with the same truth value, 
it will involve no semantic shift whatever. 

The principles of semantic shift are very far from being inviolable. 
The simplest demonstration of this is to apply them to sentences that 
generate semantic paradoxes of the liar type. The resulting antinomies 
cannot be evaded by declaring that the paradoxical sentences express 
no propositions: if we have the liar say, ‘I am now expressing no true 
proposition’, the claim that he is not thereby expressing a proposition 
appears wholly arbitrary. It is much better to recognize that, in such 
a case, the principle of semantic shift fails. In saying, ‘I am now 
expressing no true proposition’, the liar was expressing a proposition, 
but not a true one; but we cannot, by invoking the principle of 
semantic ascent, infer from that fact that he was expressing a true prop- 
osition. 

We saw that the proponent ofa truth-conditional theory of meaning 
must argue that use cannot be described without appeal to the condi- 
tions for the truth of statements, and that anyone who has mastered 
the use of expressions of a language must have acquired an implicit 
grasp of the concept of truth. Such an argument would in considerable 
part be correct. An adequate theory of meaning must yield an account 
of what difference the assertion of a statement makes, actually or 
potentially, to what subsequently happens. This includes the differ- 
ence that acceptance of the statement by a hearer makes to what he 
subsequently thinks, says, and does. But what, in general, does ac- 
cepting some statement as true involve? We do not merely react 
piecemeal to what other people say to us: we use the information we 
acquire, by our own observation and inferences and by what we are 
told, in speech and writing, by others, to build up an integrated 
picture of the world. To take a statement as contributing to this 
picture of the world, that is, of reality independent of our will, is to 
take it as true. So our practice of using language does impart to us 
an implicit grasp of the concept of truth. 

The intuitionist account of the meaning of mathematical statements 
does not employ the notion of a statement’s being true, but only that 
of something’s being a proof of the statement. It is therefore natural 
to conclude that a justificationist theory of meaning can dispense 
with the notion of truth—that is, ofa statement’s being true, as opposed 
to its being recognized or accepted as true—altogether; presumably 
the same will apply to a pragmatist theory of meaning. This is a 
mistake, however. That part of the intuitionist theory which specifies 
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the meanings of particular expressions uses the notion of proof, but 
not the notion of truth; but, as an overall theory of meaning for 
mathematical] statements, it needs a notion of truth. This is for two 
reasons, which apply to any theory of meaning whatever. 

- If Frege’s account of sense is right, as I believe, then the theory of 
sense rests upon a semantic theory as base. Frege explained the sense 
of an expression as the way in which its semantic value is given to us. 
His semantic theory was a classical two-valued one: so, for him, the 
semantic value of an expression was its contribution to determining 
the truth value of a sentence in which it occurred. This agrees with 
the way in which a semantic theory is usually characterized—it explains 
how the truth value of a sentence is determined in accordance with its 
composition. But many theories of meaning do not take a statement’s 
simply being true or not being true as their central notion. The 
intuitionistic theory takes as its central notion that of a construction’s 
being a proof of a statement—a choice that shrinks the gap between 
sense and semantic value to the minimum; a theory that rests on the 
possible-worlds semantics for statements involving modality takes as 
its central notion that of a statement’s being true at a possible world. 
We must therefore generalize our characterization of a semantic the- 
ory. In any theory of meaning, a statement will have what may be 
called a fundamental semantic property, definable in terms of the central 
notion of the theory. In a possible-worlds theory, this will be the 
property of being true at the possible worlds in some set and not at 
others; in the intuitionistic theory, it is that of being proved by certain 
constructions and not by others. A semantic theory must then be 
characterized as one that explains how the fundamental semantic 
property of any statement is determined in accordance with its compo- 
sition. We may still hold that, within any theory of meaning, its compo- 
nent theory of sense will rest on the base of a semantic theory, under- 
stood in this generalized manner. 

Now, a comprehensive theory of meaning for any language must 
aim at giving a complete account of how that language functions. 
The philosophical purpose of considering the form that a theory of 
meaning for a particular language should take does not lie in any 
special interest we might have in that individual language, but is to 
illuminate the general nature of linguistic meaning: what it is for 
linguistic utterances to have the significance that they have, and what, 
therefore, it is to have a language at all and to engage in the practice 
of speaking it. Hence a theory of meaning for a particular language 
should be conceived by a philosopher as describing the practice of 
linguistic interchange by speakers of the language without taking it 
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as already understood what it is to have a language at all: that is what, 
by imagining such a theory, we are trying to make explicit. A salient 
part of using a language is to give arguments in support of some 
conclusion, either to induce the hearer to accept that conclusion or 
to justify a prior assertion of it when challenged. Hence such a theory 
of meaning ought, as one of its tasks, to give an account of the 
procedure of deductive inference, and supply a criterion for the 
validity of such an inference. A semantic theory is used by logicians 
for just this purpose; it explains how the fundamental semantic prop- 
erty of any statement is determined in accordance with its compesition 
in order thereby to characterize valid deductive inferences. It is here 
presupposed that the validity of an inference will always turn solely 
on the semantic values of the expressions involved; it is assumed that 
any inference whose validity depends upon their specific senses can 
be handled by replacing such expressions with equivalents as laid 
down by their definitions. 

A deductive argument is valid if it is guaranteed to transmit some 
desirable property from premises to conclusion: this property is nor- 
mally taken to be truth. A theory of meaning, and indeed a semantic 
theory, thus needs a notion of truth, as that which is guaranteed to 
be transmitted from premises to conclusion of a deductively valid 
argument, in addition to the central semantic notion, if that is not 
already the notion of truth. But the point is more general than that. 
What is the meaning of a declarative sentence? One answer might 
be: it is the principle that governs what it serves to convey to a hearer 
when that sentence is used on its own on any occasion to make an 
assertion, that is, how the hearer takes things to be if he accepts the 
assertion as correct. This is indeed an important feature of the mean- 
ing of the sentence, and it is how the question what the sentence 
means is often answered. But it is only one feature of the sentence’s 
meaning: we may call it the assertoric content of the sentence. It plainly 
does not constitute the whole of what the sentence means. We need 
to know, in addition, what contribution that sentence makes to the 
assertoric content of a more complex sentence of which it is a subsen- 
tence, and this is not in general determined by its own assertoric 
content. We may call this second feature the ingredient sense of the 
sentence. Two sentences may have the same assertoric content, but 
different ingredient senses. Examples may most easily be given by 
exploiting the phenomenon called “rigidity” by Saul Kripke.* The 
two sentences 


* Naming and Necersuty (Cambridge: Harvard, 1980), see p. 48. 
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It is raining here. 
and 
It is raining where I am. 


have the same assertoric content: if you believe a friend who, speaking 
to you on the telephone, utters either sentence, you learn exactly the 
same as if he had uttered the other sentence of the pair. But the 
sentences do not have the same ingredient senses, as is shown by the 
quite different meanings (assertoric contents) of the two sentences 
that result from inserting the quantifier ‘always’: 


It is always raining here. 
and 
It is always raining where I am. 


The divergence occurs because the adverb ‘here’ is temporally rigid, 
while the adverbial phrase ‘where I am’ is temporally flexible. There 
are examples of a different kind. The sentences 


I shall give you a D. 
and 
I intend to give you a D. 


have the same assertoric content; but their ingredient senses differ, 
since the conditionals 


If I give you a D, you will forfeit your grant. 
and 
If I intend to give you a D, you will forfeit your grant. 


have different assertoric contents. (In English, the antecedent of the 
first conditional is grammatically in the present tense, but its sense 
is future: in Italian, it would have the same future-tense form as the 
simple sentence.) Sentences carrying presuppositions provide further 
examples. The sentences 


Clare’s husband is Egyptian. 
and 
Clare is married to an Egyptian. 


have the same assertoric content, since a hearer who did not know 
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that Clare was married would learn this as well from hearing the first 
sentence as from hearing the second. But they do not have the same 
ingredient sense, since their negations are not equivalent (negation 
does not cancel presupposition). One way to understand the tradi 
tional semantics for many-valued logics, with its distinction between 
designated and undesignated values, is to take the assertoric content 
of a sentence to be given by the condition for it to have a designated 
truth value, while the distinctions between different undesignated 
values, and those (if any) between different designated ones, serve 
‘to explain the ingredient senses of sentences. 

The notion of assertoric content provides a second reason why a 
theory of meaning needs a concept of truth. Central to any description 
of the practice of using a language is an account of its use to make 
assertions and of the responses they evoke in their hearers. The de- 
scription must cover other uses of language, but assertion is primary: 
questions call for assertions to be made, and it must be possible to 
say whether a request has been granted or declined, a demand com- 
plied with or flouted. It is from the practice of making assertions that 
the notion of truth first arises: it is of the essence of that practice that 
assertions can be judged correct or incorrect. We may accordingly 
take a statement to be true if it would be correct to assert it more 
exactly, if an assertion of it would be justified, whether or not a 
particular speaker would have been justified in making it. This obvi 
ously depends on the assertoric content of the sentence used to make 
the statement, since it relates to the import of that sentence uttered 
on its own. The property of statements thus characterized coincides 
with the property guaranteed to be transmitted from premises to 
conclusion of a valid deductive inference: for what we need to know, 
of such an inference, is that, if we are entitled to assert the premises, 
we shall be entitled to assert the conclusion. 

The defenders of truth-conditional theories of meaning are thus 
right to argue that the concept of truth is indispensable. The concept 
of truth is the pivot about which a theory of meaning is brought to bear 
on metaphysics. Metaphysics is concerned with the general nature of 
reality, and, as the opening remarks of Wittgenstein’s Tradatus state, 
reality is constituted, not by the totality of objects that exist, but 
by the totality of facts that obtain. Facts are true propositions: so 
metaphysics concerns itself with what truths hold good in general. 


7 Tracatus Logico-Phtlosophicus, D. F. Pears and B. F. McGuinness, trans. (New York: 
Humanities, 1961). 
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But we can by no means conclude to the correctness of a truth- 
conditional theory of meaning. We cannot do so for two reasons. 
First, there is no argument to show that truth needs to be taken as 
the central notion of the semantic theory underlying a sound theory 
of meaning. This central notion must be selected in order to explain in 
terms of it the whole meanings of sentences—not just their assertoric 
contents, but their ingredient senses; indeed, it is especially concerned 
with their ingredient senses, since one of the primary functions of a 
semantic theory is to explain the logical constants. 

Second, different theories of meaning have different conceptions 
of truth. It is not enough for the truth-conditional theorist to argue 
that we need the concept of truth: he must show that we should have 
the same conception of truth as he has. We need the concept of truth 
for the two purposes I have stated: but giving these two purposes does 
not yet say what it is for a statement made by means of a sentence 
whose meaning has been given in terms of the central notion of the 
theory to be true. We shall expect that any given theory will explain 
this—will characterize truth—by reference to its central notion. The 
result will not, in general, conform to the principle of bivalence upon 
which truth-conditional theories of meaning depend, the principle, 
namely, that every statement devoid of ambiguity and vagueness is 
determinately either true or false. For instance, the central notion of 
the intuitionistic theory of meaning for mathematical statements is 
that of proof; and within that theory, the truth of such a statement may 
be said to consist in the existence of a means, effective in principle, for 
finding a proof of it. The canons of correct reasoning in intuitionistic 
mathematics debar us from restricting true statements to those we 
have actually proved. Thus the semantic theory stipulates that a proof 
of a disjunctive statement ‘A or B must consist of a proof either of 
A or of B. But we are entitled to assert such a statement even when 
we do not have a proof of either disjunct, but merely have an effective 
means in principle of finding a proof of one or other: for instance, 
when A is the statement that some large natural number is prime, 
and B the statement that it is composite. That is the notion of truth 
appropriate to the intuitionistic theory of meaning: it quite obviously 
does not respect bivalence. 

We are now in a position to evaluate the principle of semantic shift. 
It follows from the characterization of assertoric content that, for any 
statement A, the assertoric content of A and of the statement ‘A is 
true’ must be the same. It does not in the least follow that their 
ingredient senses must coincide. Now, the principle of semantic shift, 
applied to a statement A, is a biconditional of which A is one compo- 
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nent. It therefore involves, not merely the assertoric content of A and 
of ‘A is true’, but their ingredient senses. We accordingly have no 
general reason, independent of the particular theory of meaning that 
we favor, for regarding the principle as holding good. Whether it 
holds good in any particular case depends on our theory of meaning 
and the conception of truth appropriate to it, as well as on the particu- 
lar statement to which they are being applied. The widespread obses- 
sion with the principle of semantic shift as known to be inviolable in 
advance of any further inquiry into the concept of truth is utterly mis- 
placed. 

Consider the conception of the truth of statements in the future 
tense according to which they become true or false only at the time 
to which they relate; or the more sophisticated conception under 
which determinism is rejected and a future-tensed statement is true 
at a given time only if it holds in all subsequent courses of events 
causally compatible with how things are and have been up to that 
time, and false only if it fails in all of them. These conceptions will 
each accord with the account that its proponent gives of the meanings 
of sentences in the future tense. Under the first of these conceptions, 
the statement ‘In 2003, Bush will veto a bill outlawing the death 
penalty’ is neither true nor false now; not being a determinist, I 
imagine that the same holds good under the second of the two concep- 
tions, too. Now, an application of the principle of semantic shift yields 
the conditional: 


If in 2003 Bush vetoes a bill outlawing the death penalty, the statement 
‘In 2003, Bush will veto a bill outlawing the death penalty’ is true. 


By contraposition, this yields: 
Jf the statement ‘In 2003, Bush will veto a bill outlawing the death 


penalty’ is not true, then Bush will not in 2008 veto a bill outlawing the 
death penalty. 


Clearly, the proponent of neither of the two conceptions of truth will 
accept this, nor, accordingly, the principle of semantic shift as applied 
to statements in the future tense. If you believe in the principle, you 
will persuade them to accept it only if you can induce them to repudi- 
ate their conceptions of truth, and hence to modify their theories 
of meaning. 

The example is a special case of the difficulty created by a semantic 
theory under which certain statements—for instance, ones containing 
proper names that may turn out to be empty—may in particular circum- 
stances be neither true nor false. In such a theory, a statement A and 
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the statement ‘A is true’ form a perfect pair of statements having the 
same assertoric content but different ingredient senses. I do not deny 
the possibility of introducing a sense of ‘is true’ under which ‘A is 
true’ behaves in all respects exactly like A. If you, believing that there 
was no such person as King Arthur, can answer the question, ‘Did 
King Arthur defeat the Saxons?’, only by saying, ‘There was no such 
person as King Arthur’, then, when ‘is true’ is used in this sense, and 
‘is false’ correlatively, you can answer the question, ‘Is the statement 
“King Arthur defeated the Saxons” true or false?’, only by saying, 
“There was no such person as King Arthur’. I say only that this is not 
the sense of ‘true’ needed to frame the semantic theory, nor that 
which answers to our intuitive ideas concerning truth. Nor, therefore, 
is it the sense of ‘true’ needed within the theory of meaning associated 
with that semantic theory, nor, accordingly, that which should con 
cern philosophers. 

It is because they have correctly perceived that the assertoric content 
of “Snow is white” is ue’ or ‘It is true that snow is white’ and of 
‘Snow is white’—what is conveyed to a hearer by means of an assertion 
of one sentence or the other—must coincide that philosophers have 
been tempted to regard the principle of semantic shift as inviolable. 
Frege was led to say that the thought expressed by the sentence 
containing the word ‘true’ was the very same as that expressed by the 
sentence not containing it. If he had meant no more than that they 
had the same assertoric content, he would have been right. Unfortu- 
nately, he identified the sense of a sentence with the thought it 
expressed, and so declared the senses of the two sentences to be the 
same. He had some excuse for doing so, in that, in his semantic theory, 
a sentence—except when it occurs in indirect speech—contributes to 
the truth value of a more complex sentence of which it is part solely 
in virtue of being itself true or not being true, so that its ingredient 
sense is determined by its assertoric content; but in a more general 
context, independent of the semantic theory, it is a false conclusion. 

Philosophers have a strong, and sound, intuition that the concepts 
of truth and meaning are inextricably linked. The two concepts must 
be explained together: neither can be taken as given in advance of the 
other, so that the other can be explained in terms of it. The concept 
of truth has its home within a theory of meaning, within which it is 
an essential theoretical notion. It cannot be explained by stipulating 
that the principle of semantic shift is to hold universally. That princi 
ple is to be judged as holding or not holding in the light of our 
conception of truth; and our conception of truth is responsible to 
our theory of meaning for our language. 
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The general belief that the principle of semantic shift is inviolable 
has had two conflicting consequences. One is the strong appeal of 
the minimalist account of the concept of truth. The other is the 
widespread acceptance of truth-conditional theories of meaning. The 
minimalist thesis is twofold: (1) that every instance—or almost every 
instance—of the principle of semantic shift, either as applied to state- 
ments or as applied to propositions, holds good; and (2) that by 
stipulating that all those instances hold good, we give the whole expla- 
nation of the meaning of the word ‘true’. Both minimalist conceptions 
of truth and truthconditional theories of meaning derive their at- 
traction from a common source; but they are incompatible with one 
another. Minimalism conflicts with a truth-conditional theory of 
meaning because it assumes meaning as given antecedently to the 
notion of truth. This is most obvious for that version of minimalism 
which regards truth as primarily an attribute of propositions. Obvi- 
ously, you cannot know what proposition a statement expresses unless 
you know what it means. What proposition is expressed by a statement 
depends upon that aspect of the statement’s meaning that Frege 
called its “sense,” and not on those aspects which do not affect the 
truth or falsity of what is said, such as that which differentiates the 
words ‘dead’ and ‘deceased’. The notion of the meaning of a state- 
ment is thus prior to that of a proposition; and a minimalist of this 
variety is taking the notion of a proposition as prior to the notion of 
truth. But a truth conditional theory of meaning explains meaning 
in terms of truth, and thus takes truth as prior to meaning. The two 
theories are thus irreconcilable. 

The minimalist stipulates, by some means, instances of semantic 
shift, such as 


The proposition that swans sing before they die is true if and only if 
swans sing before they die. 


The truth-conditional theorist lays down that the sense of a statement 
in the language for which he is giving a theory of meaning. is the 
condition for it to express a true proposition. Suppose that that lan- 
guage is Arabic. How is the theory to determine which proposition 
is expressed by the Arabic translation of the sentence ‘Swans sing 
before they die’? What other criterion can the theorist adopt, if he 
is to be faithful to his truth-conditionalist principles, than that it 
expresses that proposition the condition for whose truth coincides 
with the condition for the truth of the sentence? So he cannot avoid 
using ‘true’ as applying to sentences as well as to propositions. Hence, 
in order to identify the proposition expressed by the Arabic sentence 
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in question, he will have to be able to derive from his theory of 
meaning that the condition for its truth is that swans sing before they 
die. Hence, while he might be prepared to concede that, collectively, 
the principle of semantic shift accounts for the notion of truth as 
applied to propositions, he needs in addition a notion of truth as 
applied to sentences (if necessary, interpreted in some way) in order 
to determine which proposition each sentence, thus interpreted, ex- 
presses; and this notion, being prior to that of a proposition and of 
the meaning of a sentence, he cannot derive from the principles of 
semantic shift as enunciated by a minimalist of this variety. 

The minimalist cannot take the same route, however. It will do him 
no good to choose to stipulate the principle of semantic shift as 
applied to sentences or statements as well as to propositions, and then 
to invoke the truth-conditional criterion to determine the proposition 
expressed by the statement ‘Swans sing before they die’: that will not 
help him at all to determine what proposition is expressed by the 
translation of that statement into Arabic. 
` But would not that strategy work if the language in question were 
not Arabic but English? What is special about English is that we 
are taking it as the metalanguage of the truth-conditional theory of 
meaning and as the language in which instances of the principle of 
semantic shift are framed. A stipulation of that principle, as applied 
to sentences, takes the meanings of those sentences as already given. 
This is in part because, in order to derive from that principle an 
understanding, whether complete or partial, of the meaning of the 
word ‘true’, it is not enough to know, for example, that the statement 


The statement ‘Swans sing before they die’ is true if and only if swans 
sing before they die. 


holds good: one must grasp and accept the proposition expressed by 
that statement, which is to say that one must understand the statement. 
But since the sentence ‘Swans sing before they die’ is not only referred 
to, but occurs as a clause, in the statement, this means that one must 
understand that sentence. But that is not all. In order to recognize 
a bieonditional statement as an instance of the principle of semantic 
shift, you must be able to recognize that the proposition expressed 
in one clause is the same as that expressed by the statement referred 
to in the other; you must therefore understand, not only the former 
clause, but the statement referred to in the other clause. It may be 
objected that it is enough to notice that the same form of words is 
used in one clause and mentioned in the other (with due allowance 
for changes of pronouns, tenses, and so on). But it is not enough. 
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To adapt an excellent example of the late Elizabeth Anscombe’s,® 
the conditional 


If Henry can eat any fish, then the statement ‘Henry can eat any fish’ 

1s true. 
is not an instance of the principle of semantic ascent. Henry can eat 
trout, it does not follow at all that it is true to say, ‘Henry can eat 
any fish’. 

Thus, by stipulating the principle of semantic shift, as expressed 
in English, the minimalist takes as given the meanings of English 
statements. He is claiming, by means of that stipulation, to give a 
comprehensive account of the meaning of the word ‘true’, as applied 
to statements made in English. He must therefore have found some 
means, adequate in his eyes, for specifying the meanings of such 
statements; or else he is simply trading upon his readers’ already 
knowing the English language. It follows that he cannot accept the 
proposal that the meanings of statements, whether of English or of 
any other language, are to be specified by laying down the conditions 
for them to be true, in that sense of ‘true’ of which the minimalist 
claims to have given an account. For statements made in English, 
such a procedure would be grossly circular; and the minimalist has 
given no account of the meaning of ‘true’, as applied to statements 
made in any other language. 

But can we not get round the difficulty by means of a stipulation 
that takes no account of the phenomenon of semantic shift, but 
nevertheless yields all the instances of the principles governing it? 
Such a stipulation is that embodied in a Tarskian truth definition, 
adapted to natural language, with the semantic paradoxes avoided 
by some suitable means (say, by Kripke’s construction). The truth 
definition itself does not recognize or appeal to the occurrence of 
semantic shift: a recognition of it takes place only in the surrounding 
patter stating the alleged condition for the adequacy of the definition. 
The definition simply yields, for each statement of the language, what 
is known as a T-sentence, namely, a biconditional incorporating, for 
that statement, the principle of semantic shift, without acknowledging 
that that is what each such biconditional is, 

A truth definition for a language aims, of course, at defining the 
predicate ‘true’, as applied to statements of that language. Like all 
definitions, it takes the language in which it is expressed, save for the 


* Given in personal conversation. 
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term being defined, as understood; and if that language coincides 
with or is an extension of the object language, it takes the object 
language as understood. So, although we have circumvented recogni 
tion as such of instances of semantic shift, we still have our first reason 
for attributing to one who stipulates that such instances are to hold 
good the assumption of a prior understanding of the language, 
namely, that the clauses of the T-sentences must be understood if the 
definition is to be understood. 

Davidson is well known for having proposed that a Tarskian truth 
definition for a natural language be turned on its head to provide a 
truth-conditional theory of meaning for that language. By “turning 
it on its head” he had in mind that, instead of taking meaning as 
given in order to explain the notion of truth, we should take the 
notion of truth as given and use it to explain meaning. To take the 
notion of truth as given is to know about it whatever has to be known 
in order to see a Davidsonian truth theory of this kind as a theory of 
meaning, that is, as specifying the meanings of the words and sentences 
of the language. The word ‘true’, as used in the truth theory, could 
not be replaced by some arbitrary nonsense word: itis not a theoretical 
term that derives its whole content from its role in the theory. We 
have to bring to the theory our intuitive understanding of the word 
‘true’. The theory, as stated in Davidson’s classic papers, does not 
seek to make explicit in what this intuitive understanding consists, or 
to spell out the connection between truth conditions and meaning. 

Now, could the meaning of the word ‘true’, as used in a Davidsonian 
theory of meaning, be given in the way that the minimalist favors, 
namely, by stipulating that all legitimate instances of the principles 
of semantic shift are to hold good? To avoid difficulties about how 
such instances are recognized, let us suppose that the stipulation 
is effected by a Tarskian truth definition. That, according to the 
minimalist, tells us what ‘true’ means. We have now to use this term 
to specify the meanings of the words and sentences of the language. 
To do this, following Davidson’s recipe, we simply repeat the truth 
definition all over again, with the only difference that we no longer 
call it a definition, but a theory, what were clauses of the definition have 
now become postulates of the theory. The procedure is manifestly 
ludicrous. A minimalist account of truth rules out a truth-conditional 
account of meaning. 
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LECTURE 2: STATEMENTS ABOUT THE PAST 


o fulfill its task, a theory of meaning must yield an account of 

use. The most obvious way in which to fashion such a theory 

is to take as the central notion something that is itself a feature 
of use; the choice then lies between a justificationist theory and a 
pragmatist one. If I was right to argue that nothing hangs upon this 
choice, because they will come to the same in the end, we may concen- 
trate upon the justificationist theory. What is the conception of truth 
appropriate to a justificationist theory of meaning? Plainly, it must 
turn on the notion of our being justified in asserting a statement. It 
is evident at the outset that the word ‘our’ must be taken in a collective, 
nota distributive, sense. In learning language, we learn not only when 
it is right to say certain things, and what responses certain utterances 
evoke, but how to respond to the utterances of others; such responses 
include acting on the truth of what others assert. A child who had 
learned only when he was right to come out with simple assertoric 
utterances, such as ‘Doggie’ when a dog was in sight, would serve as 
an extension of adults’ range of observation, but could not yet be 
credited with saying that anything was so: he can be credited with 
that only when he has learned to treat the utterances of others as 
extending his range of observation. It is intrinsic to the use of language 
that we accept the testimony of others: to believe what we are told is 
the default response. Language binds us into society. 

The intuitionist theory of meaning applies only to mathematical 
statements, whereas a justificationist theory is intended to apply to 
the language as a whole. The fundamental difference between the 
two lies in the fact that, whereas a means of deciding a range of 
mathematical statements, or any other effective mathematical proce- 
dure, if available at all, is permanently available, the opportunity to 
decide whether or not an empirical statement holds good may be 
lost: what can be effectively decided now will no longer be effectively 
decidable next year, nor, perhaps, next week. 

All the same, we can gain some insight into the matter from the 
intuitionistic theory of meaning. Intuitionistic semantics specifies the 
meaning of each logical constant by laying down what is. to count as 
a proof of a statement of which it is the principal operator. But only 
a little reflection is needed to show that ‘proof’ in this context means 
something narrower than an intuitively valid deductive argument. A 
proof ofa statement of the form ‘A— B' is specified to be an operation 
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that can be recognized as taking any proof of A into a proof of B. An 
argument employing modus ponens is, in that respect, intuitively valid 
by anyone’s standards: so, if what was here meant by ‘proof’ was 
anything that would count as an intuitively valid argument, anything 
whatever would serve, according to the specification of the meaning 
of the connective ‘—’, as a proof of ‘A — B’, since by modus ponens 
we could take it and any proof of A into a proof of B. The same 
applies to the rule of universal instantiation. A proof of a universally 
quantified statement ‘Vx A(x)’ is specified to be an operation that 
can be recognized as taking any element of the domain into a proof 
of the corresponding instance: plainly, the proof of the instance can- 
not be allowed to appeal to universal instantiation, on pain of trivializ 
ing the specification of the meaning of Y. Clearly, by ‘proof’ in these 
contexts must be meant an especially direct kind of proof, which may 
naturally be called a canonical proof. 

Plainly, however, if a canonical proof were to be demanded of 
anyone who purported to have proved a statement, it would be impos- 
sible for him to appeal to theorems previously proved. If a previous 
theorem was a universal statement, he would be unable to appeal to 
it to justify invoking an instance of it in the course of his proof: he 
would have actually to apply the operation embodied in the proof of 
the earlier theorem to obtain a canonical proof of that instance. This 
would not only greatly increase the length of his proof, perhaps 
beyond manageability; it would stultify the entire practice of storing 
up mathematical information. As Frege remarked, theorems and their 
proofs store up deductive routines which do not have to be gone over 
again, but can simply be appealed to. That is why elimination rules 
that cannot appear in the body of a canonical proof, such as modus 
ponens and universal instantiation, can be employed in an intuitively 
valid demonstration. 

The property that we seek to preserve in an intuitively valid argu- 
ment, which is also the property required to justify asserting a mathe- 
matical statement, is therefore not posseasion of a canonical proof: 
it is having an effective means—a means effective in principle, even 
if too laborious for practice—of constructing a canonical proof. In 
mathematics, a constructive proof is one that shows how to prove the 
conclusion, given that we can prove the premises. Thus, Leonhard 
Euler’s solution of the Kénigberg bridge problem shows how to find, 
from an itinerary involving the crossing of every bridge, a bridge that 
was crossed twice. In an empirical case in which a walker has been 
observed to cross every bridge, we may infer that he has crossed some 
bridge two or more times. But it does not follow that, if we have 
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verified the premise, we can verify the conclusion. We can easily 
conceive of observers stationed at each bridge, each of whom leaves 
his post as soon as he sees the walker crossing that bridge but reports 
only later without giving the time of crossing: we have then no means 
of identifying a bridge he has crossed twice. In the empirical case, 
therefore, the conclusion of a valid argument from premises that have 
been verified is guaranteed to be such that it could have been verified, 
not that we can any longer verify it. Ifa mathematical statement could 
have been verified, then it can still be verified, but that is not so for 
an empirical statement. We ought not to demand a stricter standard 
for valid deductive arguments about empirical matters than we do 
about mathematical matters: the difference between the two cases 
requires us to place a lighter burden on the conclusion for it to be 
true and hence to be believed. 

This conclusion—this conception of the notion of truth appro- 
priate to a justificationist account of meaning—must come as a relief 
to anyone attracted to such an account of meaning yet troubled about 
the reality of the past. If that account of meaning demanded that we 
allow as true only those statements about the past supported by present 
memories and present evidence, then large tracts of the past would 
continually vanish as all traces of them dissipate. We should be com- 
mitted to a metaphysical conception according to which nothing exists 
but the present: the past would be a mere construct out of whatever 
in the present we treat as being traces of it. We could not so much 
as think of a statement about the past as having once been true, 
though now devoid of truth value, save in terms of present evidence 
that evidence for its truth once existed. This conception, though not 
incoherent, is repugnant: we cannot lightly shake off the conviction 
that what makes a statement about the past true, if it is true, is indepen- 
dent of whether there is nowany ground that we have or could discover 
for asserting it. But if the truth of a proposition consists of its being 
the case that someone suitably placed could have verified it, or have 
found a cogent ground for asserting it, then our conviction is vindi- 
cated. On this conception of truth, a statement about the past could 
be true if someone at the relevant time could have verified it, even 
though all reason for asserting it may have blown away. ' 

For convenience, I shall use the term ‘verify’ to cover what falls 
short of verifying a statement in the strict sense; I shall treat it as 
covering also possession of grounds sufficiently compelling to warrant 
asserting the statement. Such grounds would justify the assertion, 
which is why J am speaking of a “justificationist” rather than a “verifica 
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tionist” account of meaning. It is of interest to seek to make this notion 
precise; but that is not what concerns us in the immediate context. 

I confess to being in just the position of the thinker inclined to a 
justificationist theory of meaning but troubled about the reality of 
the past. I am indeed attracted to ajustificationist account of meaning; 
at the same time, I have long been concerned to reconcile the reality 
of the past with that account. Many years ago, I wrote and published 
an article’ to explore the issue. When I began to write it, I had hoped 
to arrive at one or other conclusion: that antirealism about the past 
was a benign and acceptable view, or that it was incoherent, and 
that its incoherence would expose a fallacy in the argument for a 
justificationist theory of meaning. In the end, the conclusion that I 
reached was the most disappointing possible. Antirealism about the 
past was not incoherent; but it was not believable, either. I have been 
perplexed by this matter ever since. 

It is not enough to adopt the formula “what could have been 
verified” as encapsulating a satisfactory justificationist conception of 
truth. We have not vindicated such a conception. We have not shown 
how, if meaning is to be explained in accordance with a justificationist 
theory, a speaker may be supposed to acquire a tacit grasp of the 
notion of truth so conceived. We have merely argued that, if a justifica- 
tionist is to allow the validity of constructive deductive arguments— 
those which provide a means of verifying the conclusion, given a 
sufficiently detailed verification of the premises—he must admit the 
capacity of a statement to have been verified as a sufficient condition 
of its truth. The verification of the premises may not have been 
sufficiently detailed. Even though the argument may convince us that 
it must have been possible to verify the conclusion, the time for doing 
so may have passed. If that conclusion relates to the distant, or often 
even to the fairly recent, past, it will almost certainly have done so. 
When a constructively valid argument relates to the past, it is possible 
that we should have a record of its premises having been quite conclu- 
sively verified, but that a verification of its conclusion is now forever 
beyohd our reach. But all this shows is that an adherent of a justifice- 
tionist theory of meaning must choose either of two positions: (1) to 
deny that constructive arguments, when applied to empirical situa- 
tions, and particularly to those which lie in the past, are always valid; 
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and (2) to admit that the mere possibility of its having been vert 
fied—in an appropriate sense of ‘possibility’ —s a sufficient condition 
for the truth of a statement. It does not establish that truth is to be 
identified with the possibility of being or having been verified; it does © 
` not show that that is the conception of truth at which a oe will 
arrive if a justificationist theory of meaning is correct 

The justificationist therefore needs to engage in‘a good deal more 
argument before he is entitled to claim that the dilemma about the 
reality of the past has been resolved. Above all, he needs to supply a 
plausible account of our understanding of statements about the past, 
and of how we come by that understanding, for it was an application 
to such statements of the general form of justificationist—or antireal 
ist—considerations about the acquisition of understanding that drove 
him in the first place to regard an understanding of the past tense 
as consisting in a grasp of what would now warrant or justify assertions 
concerning the past. 

How do we come by an understanding of statements about what 
is spatially remote? A child first learns to grasp the three-dimensional 
disposition of the contents of a small space, such as a room in a house 
or a small garden. He then learns the layout of some adjacent such 
spaces—first the rooms in a house, and next the neighboring houses 
to his own. He then progresses to the construction of a mental map 
of his near surroundings—the streets and parks or the fields and 
woods to which he can walk. He is learning the conception of things— 


houses, trees, pools, rivers—as being disposed in three-dimensional - 


space, and of movable things—animals, people, cars, clouds, birds, 
airplanes—as moving about in that space. At each of these stages, it 
is given to him to connect the concept of a place with that of his own 
movement, that is, of his going to that place. He comes to grasp the 
notion of distance, and to understand the relation of the distance 
between two things to the time that it takes to get from one to the 
other, the conceptual connection between space and time is funda 
mental indeed. This connection is not completely tight there are 
places which he can observe but cannot go to, such as the air in which 
birds and kites fly, the sky in which the clouds move: but—although 
he may need to be corrected about rainbows—it is crucial that he 
understands the birds and clouds as objects of which it can be asked 
how far away they are, and are hence in the same space as we are. 
Obviously, the spatial range of which he grows aware progressively 
expands: he is taken by car or train to distant places, and later taught 
first the use of a map and then of a globe. To understand a globe, 
he has of course to form a conception of the Earth as a whole and 
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as roughly spherical in shape and having an interior. As the range of 
places of which the child can conceive grows greater, he retains his 
primal understanding that it makes sense to ask, of any place, what 
` is happening there now. At a late stage, he comes to understand that 
the heavenly bodies—the mgon, the sun, and the stars—are material 
bodies too, located at great distances which are still expressible in 
terms of the miles by which we measure terrestrial ones. 

Whatis important in this process of coming to understand reference 
to places more or less distant from that which we occupy is that it 
requires the mental construction of a grid—a system of co-ordinates 
by reference to which different places can be specified: for coming to 
understand reference to different times likewise requires the mental 
construction of a grid, though in this case only a linear one. The process 
. of learning to comprehend reference to different places at first sight 
wars only to a minor extent with a simple justificationist account of 
understanding. At an early stage of a child’s intellectual growth, it is 
natural for him to interpret statements about how things are at some 
other place in terms of going to that place and making the required 
observations; one may not want to do this, but the possibility of doing 
30 gives the content of statements of this kind. The interpretation will 
not do when it is impossible to reach the place in question sufficiently 
quickly to make the necessary observations. We have then to conceive 
of going to that place and determining whether the statement held 
good there at the time at which it was made. This, of course, raises 
the problem of our understanding of statements about the past; so 
there is nothing special about statements about remote places which 
causes embarrassment to the justificationist. 

A child begins to learn the use of the future tense from expreasions 
of intention, in particular both threats and promises, made by his 
parents or other adults: he comes to understand the succession of 
days, and so to form a grid that stretches forward. At the same time, 
he starts to learn the use of the past tense, and so to extend the grid 
backward. He is given the past tense when he comes out with avowals 
of his own memories, and when adults evoke his memories by recalling 
events in their recent joint past. Realist accounts of thought and 
linguistic understanding routinely invoke the conception of knowing 
what it.is for such-and-such a state of affairs to obtain or for such- 
and-such a type of event to take place. This becomes problematic 
when the state of affairs or type of event is one that cannot be directly 
recognized as obtaining or taking place; but this is not a problem to 
do with the past tense as such, and we may assume without loss of 
generality that the statements made to the child about the past, or 
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those of his utterances which are interpreted as tantamount to such 
statements, all concern states of affairs or types of event that can be 
directly recognized when they presently take place or have just taken 
place. With this reservation, we have no difficulty with the notion of 
knowing what it is for such-and-such a state of affairs to obtain or for 
such-and-such a type of event to take place: to know this is to be able 
to recognize the state of affairs as obtaining or the event as occurring 
when suitably placed to observe it. Nor is there as yet anything prob- 
lematic about the conception the child acquires of what renders true 
a statement about the future or one about the past. To establish the 
truth of a statement about the future, it is necessary to wait for the 
required length of time, and then to observe whether the state of 
affairs or event foretold obtains or occurs. To establish that of a 
statement about the past, one must rely on one’s own memory or 
that of others. : 

So far, then, it appears that the child’s understanding is perfectly 
in accord with a justificationist account of meaning. His understand- 
ing of statements about the past must indeed be enlarged so as to 
connect them, not only with memories, but also with traces of past 
occurrences: he must learn to say things like, ‘He has left the book 
on the piano’, ‘She must have switched the heating on when she went 
downstairs’, ‘The cat seems to have killed a bird on the lawn’, and 
the like; but, of course, this enlargement remains fully consonant 
with the justificationist account of the meaning of statements about 
the past. But caution is required in acknowledging this harmony 
between a child’s understanding at an early stage of his conceptual 
development and the account of understanding derived from a justifi- 
cationist account of meaning. 

A gap already begins to appear between what establishes a statement 
as true and what it says holds good. Nothing analogous can be found 
in the intuitionistic account of the understanding of a mathematical 
statement. You understand such a statement, according to the int 
itionists, if you are able to recognize a proof of it when presented 
with it. It can be established as true by. obtaining such a proof; and 
what it says is that there is such a proof. The proof is simultaneously 
what is required to establish the statement as true and that of which 
an assertion of it warrants the existence. This is equally so for many 
empirical statements. For instance, the canonical way of establishing 
the truth of such a statement as “There are seventeen apricots in that 
bowl’ is to count the apricots and find that they come to seventeen. 
And this is just what the statement says, namely, that if you count the 
apricots you will find that they come to seventeen. 
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A gap between the two becomes apparent, however, with empirical 
statements about how things are in another place. The most direct 
way available to us of verifying such a statement is to go to that place 
and observe that that is how things are there, and a grasp of this is 
integral to the child’s coming to understand the meaning of such a 
statement. But that that is what you would observe if you went there 
is not what the statement says; a child who thought that would not yet 
have come even to the fundamental stage of understanding statements 
about other places. We noted that it is integral to the process of 
learning language that an infant learns not only to give voice to what 
he himself has observed (as well as to his wants), but that he learns 
also to grasp the utterances of others as informing him about the 
world (as well as telling him what he is to do). In the process, he has 
to make the different pieces of information he receives, from his 
own observation and from what others tell him, consistent with one 
another, which will often require that he modify them: they have to 
cohere into a single intelligible picture of the world. The formation of 
the mental spatiotemporal grid that his understanding of statements 
about other places and about past and future times requires him to 
construct involves that he comprehend such statements as locating 
states of affairs and events at points on that spatiotemporal grid. His 
grasp of what states of affairs and types of event those are derives 
from the ability he has acquired to recognize them when he observes 
them. When they are said to obtain or to have occurred elsewhere, 
he knows that he would have to go to that place in order to observe 
them, and thus to establish the truth of what is said. But that is not 
how he takes what he is told to be saying. What it says is that at that 
particular location on the spatial map is something of a kind he can 
recognize when he himself is at the right location. 

The distinction just drawn between what is needed to establish a 
statement as true, and what the statement says, needs careful scrutiny. 
If we adopt it, we take a very decided lurch in the direction of a truth- 
conditional account of meaning, and thus of a realist account of our 
thought and language. In drawing the distinction, I have deliberately 
avoided invoking the notion of meaning. There is a strong temptation 
to say such things as ‘The statement “A rowing race is taking place 
at place ¢* does not mean that, if you were to go to q, you would 
observe a rowing race’; and “The statement “It rained here yesterday” 
does not mean that those who were here yesterday remember its 
raining’: but appeal to the notion of meaning in making the point 
begs the question. The justificationist theory of meaning takes the 
meaning of a form of statement to be given by what is needed to 
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establish it as true. A radical justificationist regards this as being that 
in virtue of which the statement is true, if it is true. That is why the 
antirealist about the past, in my paper of long ago on “The Reality 
of the Past” (ibid), ended by holding that there only ever is what 
exists in the present, and hence that a statement about the past, if 
true at all, can be true only in virtue of what now exists or holds good. 
He cannot allow that, while such a statement can now be established, 
if at all, only by what lies in the present, what it says is not about the 
present. We normally suppose that a statement about the past, if true, 
is rendered true by what lies in the past: hence, although in one sense 
the past is no more, it must in a definite sense still possess a shadowy 
existence, since otherwise there would be nothing to render state- 
ments about the past true or false. But if someone is genuinely an 
antirealist about the past, he thinks that the past, as the past, retains 
no existence whatever. the past survives only in its present traces, 
including memories. That is why, in distinguishing between what can 
establish a statement about the past as true and what it is that that 
statement says, we are repudiating antirealism about the past. 

The antrrealist’s idea that the past is genuinely no. more and does 
not possess even the shadowy existence needed for it to render state- 
ments about it true or false, has a certain attraction, even though it 
conflicts with our natural realism about the past. But the idea that 
other places do not of themselves exist, but subsist only in their effects 
on where we are now, has no attraction whatever, this is why I discussed 
the child’s learning to understand statements about other places be- 
fore talking about his learning to understand statements about other 
times. At least as far as places on or near the Earth’s surface are 
concerned—r in virtue of space travel, we should perhaps say within 
the inner solar system—to adopt such an idea would make us solipsists: 
it would run counter to the principle that we each must accept as 
true what any of us has established as true, that verification is not an 
individual but a collective activity. 

As already remarked, according to the justificationist theory of 
meaning, the meaning of a form of statement is constituted by what 
is needed to establish it as true. So does the gap that there may be 
between what is needed to establish a statement as true and what the 
statement says demand that we add a further component to its account 
of meaning: to allow that, as well as what is needed to establish a 
statement as true, there is also what the statement is understood as 
saying? Well, why do we attribute to the child an awareness that what 
the statement ‘Your sister must now be sitting down to her breakfast’ 
says is not that, if he were to go to where his sister is, he would observe 
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her having her breakfast, even though he knows that that would be 
the surest way of making certain that the statement was true? We do 
so because we credit the child with a consciousness that this would 
not be the most dired way of verifying the statement. Just as with 
mathematical statements, understood intuitionistically, so we need a 
distinction between the canonical, or most direct, way of establishing 
an empirical statement as true and legitimate, but indirect, means of 
doing so. The canonical way of doing so will always be that which 
corresponds to the composition of the statement and the way the 
meanings of the words that make it up are given. Thus a casual glance 
may be all that is needed to confirm the statement ‘It is either raining 
or hailing’, but this is not yet the canonical means of doing so: in 
virtue of the meaning of the connective ‘or’, the canonical way to do 
so must be to establish either that it is raining or that it is hailing. 
Consider the statement, “There are seventeen apricots in that bowl’. 
Virtually anyone, asked to characterize the meaning of that statement, 
and certainly anyone disposed to explain the meaning of a statement 
in terms of how we find out that it is true, would talk in this connection 
about counting: counting the apricots is the direct or canonical 
method of establishing its truth. But suppose I have only just put the 
apricots in the bowl, having just bought them and having bought 
nothing else. Then, if I find I have spent $2.89, I can conclude that 
there are seventeen apricots in the bowl, since 289 is the square of 
seventeen and I know that they did not cost $2.89 each, and I know 
that they cost more than 1 cent apiece. This is a perfectly cogent 
piece of reasoning, butitis nota direct or canonical way of establishing 
the truth of my conclusion. 

We attribute to the child a grasp, doubtless inchoate, of the differ- 
ence between a direct and an indirect way of making sure that some- 
thing is so. Why should we credit him with regarding the procedure 
of taking a journey to a place and observing what is there as no more 
than an indirect way of establishing the truth of a statement about 
how things are there? Well, what is the alternative? Let us grant to 
the child an ability to tell where he is—by no means in all cases an 
easy thing to do, as the child will know if he has ever lost his way. 
But we shall not attribute to him an understanding of what, in general, 
it means to say that an event of a certain kind is happening at such- 
and-such a place if all he knows is how to determine when he is in 
that place and how to observe whether an event of that kind is happen- 
ing there. He must indeed know that, if he is to be credited with’ an 
understanding of statements of that type. But he must also understand 
that already to be in the place referred to, and to observe what is 
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taking place there, is the only direct way to verify the statement, that 
it may be true even though such a direct verification of it is not 
available and that its truth is capable of being indirectly established. 
In other words, he must have advanced well beyond the point of 
grasping only statements of the most elementary kind: those, namely, 
which we are able to verify by immediate observations, and which are 
falsified by our failing to make such observations. ‘It is now raining 
(here)’ is such an elementary statement. To verify it, you need only 
look about you or hold out your hand, or, if you are indoors, look 
out of the window or front door: if you do not then see or feel that 
it is raining, you know that it is not raining. There is seldom any role 
for the indirect verification of such elementary statements to play. 
But, although a statement that a certain event is occurring in a certain 
place can be directly verified by the child’s establishing that he is in 
that place and observing the occurrence of the event, it is not falsified 
by his establishing that he is not in that place. The statement does 
not mean that he is in that place and can observe the occurrence of 
the event: rather, it has the conditional meaning that, if he were in 
that place, he would be able to observe the event’s occurrence. It 
therefore follows that any evidence the child may have for the truth 
of the statement— including his traveling to that place and observing 
the occurrence of the event—must be categorized as indirect. 

This might be objected to, on the ground that the child’s under- 
standing of reference to different places is founded upon his grasp 
of how it is possible—when it is possible—to get to them. His grasp of 
the meaning of a statement about what is happening at a distant place 
therefore incorporates the conception of getting to that place and 
observing how things are there. To some extent this is correct. Even 
an adult may have no better grasp of where some street in his town, 
or some nearby town, is located than a knowledge of a route to it. 
But this is only a partial grasp of where that street or town is. For one 
whose entire understanding of the meanings of expressions referring 
to that street or town was constituted by a knowledge of a route to 
it, it would be unintelligible to speak of a different or better route to 
that street or town: a street or town reached by a different route could 
not be for him the same street or town. That is why a full understanding 
of references to different places, and hence of statements about what 
is happening elsewhere, demands the conception—however rudimen- 
tary—of a spatial grid upon which a map may be constructed. 

Thus, reflection upon our understanding of statements about what 
states of affairs obtain, or what events are occurring, in other places 
forces the justificationist a certain distance in the direction of realism. 
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The grasp of such a statement falls into two parts: one is an understand- 
ing of what it is for a state of affairs of the type in question to obtain 
or an event of the type in question to occur; the other is our knowledge 
of how to locate it on the grid that serves to particularize the place 
referred to. This bears a resemblance to the realist’s idea that our 
understanding of a statement ascribing some property to an object 
is constituted by a knowledge of what it is for an arbitrary object to 
have that property, together with an understanding of reference to 
that object. The justificationist may still explain the former constit- 
uent—our grasp of the relevant type of state of affairs or of event—in 
terms of our learned ability to recognize that state of affairs as ob- 
taining, or that event as taking place, here and now. But he must 
relinquish any idea he had that our understanding of statements of 
this kind has only one ingredient, rather than two: that is, that it is 
constituted by a knowledge of what affords a ground for accepting 
each such statement as a whole. It indeed remains, for him, integral 
to that understanding that we are able to recognize evidence for 
accepting it: moreover, that we know that the most nearly direct 
grounds for doing so are supplied by going to the place in question 
and observing how things are, or what is going on, there. But it is 
also essential to a sound account of our understanding of such state- 
ments that any evidence to be gathered by those who are not now in 
the place referred to must count as indirect. 

The child’s conception of the spatial grid will, of course, undergo 
refinement as he matures. He will first acquire the knowledge that 
the Earth approximates to a sphere in shape; then he will learn the 
rudiments of astronomy. Despite the boastfulness of contemporary 
scientists, it took the human race a long time to grasp the rudiments 
of astronomy. I should be surprised to be told that, if civilization lasts 
that long, which I doubt, in five centuries from now people will not 
regard the conceptions of present-day cosmologists as being as far 
from the truth as we regard the Ptolemaic system. 

Of course, many states of affairs and many occurrences cannot be 
recognized as obtaining or taking place by mere observation. In my 
discussion of statements about other places, I in effect confined myself 
to those which describe states of affairs and events that can be so 
recognized as obtaining or as happening in some other place. This 
was simply to isolate the matter of our understanding of reference to 
other places: in order to isolate it, we must assume it as already known 
what it is to conceive of the state of affairs or event in question as 
obtaining or taking place, and the most straightforward way to do this 
is to assume that it is one that can be recognized by simple observation. 
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LECTURE 3: THE METAPHYSICS OF TIME 


n a constructive interpretation of meaning, a mathematical 
() statement is true if we possess a means, effective in principle, 

of constructing a canonical proof of it. Now, if we possess a 
procedure for finding a proof of one or other clause of a disjunctive 
statement, we do not need to know of which of them it would, if 
applied, yield a proof. Having such a procedure, we may assert the 
disjunctive statement as true. The example of vague statements shows 
that it is not in itself abhorrent to allow a disjunctive statement to be 
true even though neither disjunct is true; but in the mathematical 
case we may hold that, for any true disjunctive statement, one of the 
disjuncts must be true, even if we do not know which. That disjunct 
would be true in virtue of our possessing a procedure that would, if 
applied, yield a proof of it, even though we may not know it would. 
So the condition for the truth of a mathematical statement, under 
this conception, would be a hypothetical one. 

What, then, should a justificationist require for a statement about 
what is happening at a given place to be true? In speaking of a child’s 
acquiring an understanding of statements referring to particular 
places, we were concerned with his coming to understand statements 
about places other than where he was. But he does not acquire a 
solipsistic conception of linguistic meaning: he is taught to accept 
what others tell him on the basis of their observations. By means of 
our language we distribute information among ourselves, as well as 
from past observers to later generations. So there is direct evidence 
for the truth of a statement that something is occurring at a certain 
place provided that someone is observing it there. The observer need 
not be at the very place in question, but only sufficiently close in time 
and space to observe an event of that kind; an event taking place at 
an astronomical distance from any observer must be one occurring 
when the light signal was emitted. Observation need not be confined 
to that effected by the unaided senses, but may also comprise observa- 
tion by means of instruments; it may be made by any creature with 
whom we are able to communicate. 

Realists think of our understanding of all statements whatever as 
consisting in the knowledge of what it is for them to be true. They 
usually simply help themselves to this notion: they show little interest 
in explaining what our conception of what it is for statements of 
different kinds to be true consists in, let alone how we come by 
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such conceptions. My discussion of a child’s coming to understand 
statements about other places was intended to explore how a justifica 
tionist is forced, if he aspires to give a credible explanation of our 
understanding of our language, to take a step in the direction of 
realism. For the notion of what a statement says, as contrasted with 
how it can be established, approaches the realist conception of truth: 
it has to do with that in virtue of which the statement is true, if it is. 
For the justificationist, it has to do with direct evidence for the truth 
of the statement; but the notion plays very different roles in the 
empirical and mathematical cases. To have indirect grounds for the 
truth of a mathematical theorem is to have an effective means, in 
principle, of constructing a canonical proof: but indirect evidence 
for the truth of an empirical statement supplies no means of obtaining 
direct evidence. How much must the justificationist concede to realism 
without surrendering his fundamental conception of meaning? 

What criterion should the justificationist have for the truth of state- 
ments about unobserved. events? The natural criterion is one ex- 
pressed by a conditional: if someone were to have been at hand at 
the relevant time, he could have observed an event of that kind. This 
is certainly enough to vindicate indirect ways of finding out what is 
happening in places beyond the scope of any observer; but it is not 
enough to vindicate the principle of bivalence for such statements. 
We are certainly not in general entitled to assume that every condi 
tional with an unfulfilled antecedent determinately either holds good 
or fails: the most resolute realist would not make such an assumption, 
because the consequent might depend upon some factor not men- 
tioned in the antecedent. The assumption is plausible for a conditional 
of the form, ‘If such-and-such a mathematical decision procedure were 
applied, it would yield an affirmative result’. It is plausible because the 
outcome of the decision procedure is unaffected, at each.step, by 
external factors, but is internally determined. That is not so with the 
empirical procedure of making observations: the outcome of this 
procedure is determined by factors external to it To assume that 
there is always a definite truth about what could have been-observed by 
a sufficiently near observer is to assume that the world is determinate 
independently of our experience; and this is a realist assumption, 
indefensible from justificationist premises. 

If A is a presenttensed statement decidable by observation, then 
we must allow the truth of ‘A or not A’. The principle that logical 
laws applicable to statements in the present tense must carry over to 
corresponding statements in the past tense therefore implies that, 
where A* is a past-tense transform of A, we must also allow the truth 
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of ‘A* or not A*'. This could therefore be made a ground of objection 
to our rejecting bivalence for observational statements in the past 
tense. The objection would be unsound. If no observer was present, 
we do not need to assume that either ‘If one had been present, he 
would have verified that A*’ or ‘If one had been present, he would 
have verified that not A*’ is determinately true; it is sufficient that ‘If 
one had been present, he would have verified either that A* or that 
not A®’ is true. Any conclusion we were to draw from ‘A* or not A®’ 
would still be under the hypothesis of the presence of an observer. 

A justificationist semantics allows for there being gaps in reality: 
questions to which there is no answer one way or another. Gaps in 
reality are like gaps in a fictional world. A question about the color 
of Horatio’s eyes may have no answer: there is no truth of the matter. 
There will be many unobserved events for whose occurrence we have 
indirect grounds; but, when we do not, we are not entitled on justifica- 
tionist principles to assume that there must always be some true answer 
to the question whether they occurred or not. 

As I have often insisted, direct evidence for the truth of an empirical 
statement will not in general consist of bare observations, but may 
comprise an inferential component. At one end of a spectrum lie 
utterances that may serve as reports of observation, at the other mathe- 
matical theorems, established by pure deductive reasoning. Most state- 
ments we make lie between these extremes: they may be most directly 
established by reasoning from premises based upon observation. 
Among these belong statements about physical conditions that could 
not be observed—conditions in the interior of the sun, in a supernova, 
within a black hole; perhaps also all statements about conditions 
before there were any observers. We arrive at judgments about such 
matters by reasoning, in accordance with our physical theories, from 
observations more or less remote from our conclusions: we could not 
arrive at them in any other way. The contrast here is not metaphysical: 
it is merely between what can be established by simple observation 
and what it requires inference to arrive at. As I have said more than 
once in these lectures, I have been assuming the state of affairs which 
we are asserting to have obtained in the past to be one directly observ- 
able when holding good here and now solely in order to isolate the 
problem what effect the past tense has upon the meaning of the 
statement. Here we have a genuinely metaphysical disagreement. I 
have been arguing that it is consistent with a justificationist theory of 
meaning to take direct evidence for the truth of such a statement to 
consist in observations made from a suitable distance at the relevant 
past time; indeed, that it is essential so to take it if the theory is to 
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treat evidence, not as what an individual subject possesses, but as what 
is in principle available to us collectively. We want a theory of meaning 
for our common language, not for an idiolect; inasmuch as all human 
languages are essentially intertranslatable, there is a single language 
common to us all. The antirealist about the past holds that evidence 
for a statement about a past event can consist only in present memories 
or in presently observable traces of that event, together with any 
reasoning required to derive the event from those traces. This is a 
metaphysical controversy; it is this I am attempting to explore. 

Statements about other places were, of course, intended as an 
analogue to statements about other times. Here, too, the child must 
acquire the conception of a grid, indeed, a spatiotemporal grid. But 
can we attribute to the child a recognition that present evidence for 
the truth of a statement concerning another time is indirect? Must 
he, to have acquired an understanding of the past and future tenses, 
grasp that what a statement couched in either of those tenses says is 
not that such evidence exists, but, rather, that that is how things were 
or will be at the indicated position on the temporal grid? Do we have a 
true analogy with his understanding of statements about other places? 

If the analogy is a true one, then what is said by a statement in a 
tense other than the present is that an event occurred or will occur 
at the time and place it refers to. Evidence available at a different 
time may render the statement probable or even establish its truth, 
but it can only be indirect, since its being available is not what the 
statement says: it is not what renders the statement true. Direct evi 
dence for the truth of the statement can consist only in observations 
made at whatever time the event could be observed by an observer 
placed sufficiently close to observe it. 

One who denies the reality of the past will object. Statements about 
the past, he says, ought not to be conceived on the analogy of state- 
ments about distant places. We can, in some cases, verify a statement 
about a distant place by going to that place and observing how things 
are there: but the whole point concerning statements about the past 
is that we cannot in principle locate ourselves at the times to which 
they refer; the past, as the past, is inaccessible. That, he argues, is 
why we must consider the only direct way of establishing the truth of 
a statement in the past tense—the only way in principle available to 
us—to be on the basis of its present traces: the memories of those 
who witnessed how things were at that time, the reports that have 
come down to us from past observers, the causal consequences of 
what happened then. The past is not a region we can travel to, he 
declares: it persists only in its present traces. The past has no other 
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existence: the past, as the past, is no more. All that now exists is the 
present: only what now exists can render any statement true or false. 

This objector has plunged into tumultuous metaphysical waters. 
The mistake he makes is to explain meaning in terms of an individual’s 
means of verifying the truth of a statement, that is why he takes the 
direct way of establishing the truth of a statement about a distant 
place as consisting in a journey to that place, followed by suitable 
observations, rather than as an observation made by an observer in 
that place..That is not the proper form for a justificationist theory of 
meaning, which is concerned with how we, collectively, can establish 
a statement as true. If, as we have been assuming for simplicity, the 
statement'is of a kind that can be established by observation, then 
that is the direct way of so establishing it. An observer suitably placed 
may make such observations; and he may then transmit the informa 
tion that he has so acquired to others. Someone else to whom this 
information has been passed on will not himself have made the rele- 
vant observations. His personal possession of the information is 
founded upon testimony; but its original source was founded upon 
observation. That is one of the central functions of language, namely, 
to spread knowledge to the community at large. For that reason, 
a theory of meaning for our language—that is, ultimately, for all 
intertranslatable languages—cannot be based upon an individual’s 
use of the language to express the knowledge that he personally has: 
it must be based upon our common use of language to express and 
transmit knowledge accessible to us all. Indirect evidence for the truth 
of a statement about a place where no observer was present must 
show that a suitably located observer could have made observations 
giving direct grounds for its truth: that is how indirect evidence must 
be related to direct evidence. 

In the same way, direct evidence for the truth of a statement about 
the past, of the kind that could be a report of observation when made 
in the present tense, takes the form of an observation made at a time 
when that observation was possible. If someone still living did make 
such an observation, he may of course report it to others on the 
strength of his memory of doing so. Not only the living may report 
their observations. If we have a written record of what was observed 
by a witness who is now dead, or an account of his observations which 
has been passed down a chain of informants, we are in as good a 
position to know by testimony that the past event was observed as if 
we were told by a living observer. Dying does not deprive anyone of 
the status either of an observer or of an informant: the dead remain 
members of the community with whose collective and imperfectly 
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shared knowledge we have been concerned. Admittedly, most of their 
messages have been obliterated by time; but many of the dead still 
communicate with us through their words that have been preserved, 
their writings, their works of art, and their scientific and philosophical 
theories. For all the messages that have been lost, it remains that 
statements about the past must count as having been directly estab- 
lished, and therefore as true, if someone observed them to be true 
at the appropriate past time. 

A justificationist must accept this account of how statements about 
the past are to be understood because it is incontrovertibly how we 
do understand them: antirealism about the past does not faithfully 
represent the manner in which we, in fact, understand the past tense. 
In accepting it, he will have substantially modified his doctrine. If, 
for every statement in our language, there were an effective means 
of deciding its truth or falsity, there would be no practical difference 
between a justificationist and a truth-conditional explanation of mean- 
ing. It is largely because we can frame statements that are not in this 
sense decidable that such a difference exists and has a substantial 
effect both on the logical laws accepted by the adherents of the two 
types of meaning theory and on their metaphysical conceptions of 
reality. Now, if we assume that statements of the most primitive type 
are in principle effectively decidable, the question arises what compo- 
nents of sentence formation import undecidability into our language: 
What makes it possible for us to frame undecidable statements? I 
once wrote! that there are three linguistic devices that have this effect: 
quantification over infinite totalities, as expressed by such a word as 
‘never’; the subjunctive conditional form; and thé past tense. I have 
been arguing that the past tense is out of place in this list; its inclusion 
is due to thinking that direct evidence for what happens at some 
place and time consists in traveling to that region of space-time. 
Adopting the revised account of statements about the past will modify 
the justificationist’s theory of meaning in a realist direction, but will 
not demand that he repudiate his general principles: he will still hold 
that a statement about the past can be true only in virtue of an actual 
or possible direct verification of it. 

Observation is ordinarily understood as revealing what would have 
been so if the observation had not been made. This is a sophisticated 


! “What Is a Theory of Meaning? (II),” ın Gareth Evans and John McDowell, 
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thought, which ought not to be attributed to a child who has been 
taught to say how things are by looking and seeing, or feeling or 
listening. Rather, it is in part by learning these skills that the child 
forms the conception of an objective environment independent of 
his will and of its being observed by him or others: a conception that 
rounds out the infantile expectations of repeatable surroundings and 
familiar experiences he has come to have at the earliest stage of life. 
He learns what to expect to be still the same when he views it afresh, 
and what to expect to have altered, in accordance with some process 
that was then under way; he learns to seek an explanation when such 
explanations are falsified, in terms of something that went on in the 
interim. It is the standard practice to treat observation as disclosing 
some state of affairs, rather than as contributing to creating it: that 
is the practice in which the child learns to engage. Small children do 
not need to acquire the notion of an objective feature of the world, 
as they observe it: rather, they need to be instructed which features 
of their experience are subjective. It is therefore a mistake to argue 
that a conception of reality as existing independently of being ob- 
served must be prior to and inform the observational practice that 
we learn: it is by learning that practice that we acquire such a concep- 
tion. That does not mean that our grasp of what it is for this or that 
observable state of affairs to obtain does not rest upon our learned 
ability to recognize it as obtaining when we observe it. Quite the 
contrary: it is precisely our ability to do this that constitutes our 
primitive grasp of what it is for it to obtain. It is only at a much later 
stage, as adults, that we extend our childhood distinction between 
subjective and objective into one between how things are in themselves 
and how human beings perceive them, a distinction that is far from 
being philosophically straightforward. 

When, as in quantum mechanics, there is a theoretical ground 
for thinking that observation disturbs what is observed, it becomes 
problematic whether there is any reality independent of observation; 
if there is, it of course cannot be explained in terms of what could be 
observed. When the ground is a merely practical one, as in observing a 
deer or bird liable to run or fly away if we try to observe it, there is 
no reason to reject an explanation of a statement about that creature 
in terms of what might be observed: it is just that observation is 
difficult. In such a case, we can perfectly well conceive of observations 
made in such a way as to inhibit the creature’s flight—for example, 
by means of effective camouflage or with a telescope. We do not need 
ourselves to be able to carry out such an operation; it is enough that 
we can conceive of it. 
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At first sight, metaphysical views about time may be classified into 
four categories, according to whether past and future are considered 
real: one may be real but not the other, both may be real, or neither. 
What is meant by asking whether the past or the future is real? Some 
believe that the future is not real, in the sense that there is nothing 
in virtue of which a statement in the future tense can be true. That 
is, no such statement can be true or false now, when it is made and 
relates to how things are to be later; it can become true or false at 
the time to which it relates. A variation is the view that it is an illusion 
to think that a statement in the future tense is, now or later, rendered 
true or false by what happens later: the only intelligible use of the 
future tense is that in which a future-tense statement relates to what 
is available in the present. We do indeed have such a use of the future 
tense; it is exemplified by a notice of the form ‘The marriage between 
X and Y will not now take place’, or the statement “They were going 
to be married, but they are not going to any longer’. On this second 
view, that is the only use of the future tense we can have, and all our 
statements in that tense must be so interpreted. 

There is a disanalogy between the past and future in this regard. 
No denial of the reality of the past takes the form of holding that no 
statements in the past tense are true at all. No one says that such a 
statement may have been true or false at the time to which it relates, 
but now is no longer either. The reason is evident. To deny that a 
statement in the future tense can be true or false in advance of the 
time to which it relates, but becomes true or false at that time, is not 
blatantly inconsistent with our use of the future tense; after all, we 
must allow a statement in that tense a degree of probability. But to 
deny that a statement in the past tense can be true or false after the 
time to which it relates deprives our use of the past tense of all 
meaning. We could not even ‘grant it a degree of probability. The 
probability of a statement in the future tense is that of its proving to 
be, or becoming, true at the relevant time, and this we are accustomed 
to from the practice of betting. But the probability of a statement in 
the past tense can only be the probability of its being now true; if it 
has no truth value, jt can have no probability. 

To disbelieve in the reality of the past is, rather, to hold that a 
statement in the past tense, to be true, must be true in virtue of 
something lying in the present. But this view is not in full analogy 
with the second type of denial of the reality of the future. It is not 
proposed that we should say things like, ‘She now married Edward 
in 1825, but she probably will not have done so next year’. We are 
bound to acknowledge that the evidence available at a given time for 
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some past event may point in a different direction from that available 
at an earlier time; but we should not express this as that event’s having 
been different at that earlier time, but simply as the evidence’s having 
then been misleading. To say that the marriage between Xand Ywill 
not now take place is not to say that the future has changed, even if 
we think that this exemplifies the only future tense that we have; but 
to allow that a statement about the past was true, but now is false, 
would be to say that the past had changed. That use of the future 
tense under which a statement. is rendered true or false by what 
lies in the present may be called the present future: we have no 
corresponding use of the past tense. Why this difference? The reason 
lies in our understanding of the direction of causality. We can have 
evidence for a later or for an earlier event; but only a later event can 
be prevented. To make a statement in the present future is to say 
that such-and-such will happen if things go on as they are at present; 
but something may occur to prevent their doing so. If Jonah’s threat 
that Niniveh was going to be destroyed is understood as having been 
in the present future, it was true when made; that the destruction 
did not take place was due to the repentance of the Ninivites, unfore- 
seen by Jonah. There may be cases in which no prevention is possible; 
but that grounds for a prediction are, in general, subject to that 
possibility is the reason for our having a presentfuture use of the 
future tense. When we have evidence for the occurrence of a past 
event that no one remembers witnessing, we know that it may be 
overridden by later and better evidence. But, if so, this will not be a 
matter of the past event’s having been prevented; and so we have no 
use for a present-past sense of the past tense. All we shall ever have 
concerning the past is evidence; there are no present tendencies toward 
something’s having happened. 

To deny the reality of the past is to think that, once it has passed 
away, all that remains of it are the traces it has left behind. It is not 
as if it had never been, since there are those traces: but of that of 
which no trace survives, it is as if it had never been. One who thinks 
this and also holds that the future. is not real believes either that no 
statement in the future tense is true, or that, if it is, it is true by virtue 
of the clues that foreshadow the event predicted or surmised. He 
thinks, therefore, that all there is is the ever-changing present. The 
justificationist believes that a statement can be true only in virtue of 
evidence for it, whether anyone is in actual possession of that evidence 
or not; but, under the proposed modification, he allows that, when 
the statement is about the past, that.evidence may itself lie in the 
past. He is therefore no longer disposed to deny the reality.of the 
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past. He is supported by the greater fidelity of this view to our linguistic 
dispositions: our disinclination to admit a present-past tense, and our 
view of present traces as no more than evidence for a past event 

How is it, then, concerning the reality of the future? A notable 
exponent of the view that the past is real, but the future is not, was 
C. D. Broad. He maintained in his book Scientific Though? that the 
passage of time is a continual growth in the sum total of reality, which 
consists of what there is and what there has been. When an interval 
of time has passed, reality has increased by just that amount, as a 
moment that was future becomes present, reality acquires a new sur- 
face that it did not have before. A ground sometimes offered for this 
model of time is that we cannot in principle know the future. The 
reason offered for this is that, however high the probability of some 
belief of ours about the future, that belief cannot be knowledge because 
the possibility will always remain open that, at the time to which it 
relates, things may not happen in accordance with it. But, if a state- 
ment about the future cannot in principle be known to be true or 
false, then it cannot be true or false in advance of the time it is about: 
there can therefore be nothing before that time in virtue of which it 
is true or false. The presupposition of this reasoning is that every true 
statement can in principle be known to be true, or at least that, of 
any class of true statements, at least some member can in principle 
be known to be true. 

This argument exemplifies a mistake frequently made in philosoph- 
ical discussions about time. A philosopher wishes to demonstrate an 
asymmetry between past and future by instancing some thesis which 
holds good of the past but whose dual does not hold good of the 
future. His example is framed in terms of some temporally asymmetric 
expression, that is, one that is explained or understood by reference 
to a particular temporal direction. Plainly, such an argument begs 
the question: the alleged asymmetry was imported by the vocabulary 
in which the example was framed. In the present instance, temporally 
asymmetrical constraints have been placed on knowledge. It is not 
held that nothing can be knowledge if it is possible that there be 
contrary evidence stronger than the grounds on which it rests, but 
only that nothing can be knowledge if it is possible that contrary 
evidence stronger than the grounds on which it rests should subse- 
quently come to light. We are interested in a concept of knowledge 
characterized in this temporally asymmetrical manner because we are 
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interested in our own cognitive progress, as we are interested in our 
own moral improvement. I do not wish to deny the relevance of such 
a concept of knowledge to our lives; but it is far from obvious why 
this concept of knowledge should be linked to the concept of truth. 
We could appeal to a temporally symmetrical constraint on knowledge 
to support the conclusion that we can never know anything about the 
past: the possibility will always remain open that, at the relevant time, 
there was counterevidence stronger than the evidence we now have. 

In her inaugural lecture at Cambridge, the late Elizabeth An- 
scombe’ said, “if [my] physical movements are physically predeter- 
mined by processes which I do not control, then my freedom is 
perfectly illusory” (ibid, p. 146). Since the scholastic period, it has 
been thought a problem to reconcile freedom of action with divine 
foreknowledge, indeed with there being an actual future course of 
events. The past is fixed, but the future is fluid: were it not, we could 
not affect the future, just as we cannot affect the past, and it would 
be senseless for us to ponder what we shall do, since it would aéready 
hold good that we should do one thing or another. This illusion 
derives from the idea that the present truth must compel the future 
action. The efficacy is in the reverse direction, however: a proposition 
about what I am going to do is true in virtue of my later action. 
Christ’s prediction that Peter would deny him did not compel Peter 
to do so: it was true because he did. Indeed, if I knew what I was going 
to do, and knew that I knew, I could not deliberate over whether or 
not to do it but I could consider whether or not I should give my 
will to doing it. Even if I knew that I was going to do something, and 
at that time give my will to doing it, I could consider whether or not 
I should now give my will to it. But the mere supposition that there 
is now a truth of the matter about what J am going to do is no reason 
for me not to deliberate, if I do not know what that truth is. Suppose 
I am playing a card game for very high stakes. After the hands have 
been dealt, I am told that J once played a hand, which I have now 
forgotten, in which all the players held just the same cards as now, 
but not told whether I won or lost. This experiment has been tried 
on many people; almost all play their hands as they did before. Know 
ing that it is almost certain how I am going to play does not inhibit 
me from thinking out my strategy, which I have as much reason to 
do as at any other time. 

The same holds good for the claim that we cannot affect the past. 
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If I know what happened in the past, it would be senseless for me to 
try to prevent it from having happened, and even more to act so as 
to bring it about that it happened; and we are indeed seldom in this 
position with respect to what will happen in the future. But if I do 
not know what happened in the past, there is nothing senseless in my 
doing something to bring it about, or make it more probable, that 
some particular thing happened, if I think I know of some means of 
doing so. If someone prays that something should have happened, 
he is acting neither nonsensically nor blasphemously: he is not asking 
God to make something have happened which did not happen, but 
only that God should have made it happen. 

There is a standard argument to show that, since a given past event 
has either happened or not happened, it must be either redundant 
or fruitless to do anything to bring it about that it has happened. If 
the event has happened, it will be redundant; if it has not happened, 
it will be fruitless. It usually goes unnoticed that this is the precise 
analogue to an argument for fatalism, to show it either redundant 
or fruitless to do anything to bring it about that something should 
subsequently happen, an argument that almost everyone would reject 
as sophistry. The fatalist argument starts from the premise that the 
event either will or will not happen. We want to reply that it may be 
that it will happen precisely because of what we do now to bring it 
about: not knowing whether it will happen or not, we have no reason 
to refrain from doing what we believe makes it more probable. Like- 
wise, if we knew of something we could do that would make it more 
probable that some event previously took place, but did not know 
whether it had taken place or not, we should have no reason to 
refrain from doing that. To retort that the past event has already either 
happened or not happened, whereas the future event has not ya 
happened or failed to happen is obviously to assume what it was 
intended to prove. 

It may be replied that, concerning what may be affected by our 
actions, we cannot know what will happen independently of our intem 
tions, whereas we can know, independently of our intentions, that 
some event has taken place in the past. Precisely so. If we had a 
strong belief in some means of bringing it about that something had 
previously taken place, then we should no longer feel able to be sure 
whether an event of that kind had taken place, independently of our 
intention to employ, or not to employ, that means. Causal efficacy 
does appear, in our experience, to run only in the earlier-todater 
direction; this is a fact about the world, nota product of our conven- 
tional use of verbs such as ‘cause’ and ‘bring about’. 
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If statements about the future acquire a truth value only at the 
time to which they relate, truth values are to be relativized, not only to 
the time when a statement is made, but also to the time of evaluation. If 
some event—say your scratching your ear—is happening now, the 
link between the truth values of statements made at different times 
demands that the statement, made a year ago, that you would be 
scratching your ear in exactly a year’s time was then true, not merely 
that it would be true in a year’s time. One who denies the reality of 
the future must therefore hold that it may be correct, at a given 
time, to assign a truth value to a statement in the future tense made 
previously but relating to that time. That earlier statement lacked a 
truth value when it was made: now it has acquired one. What provides 
any space for such relativization to time of evaluation? It may be 
replied that the denial of the reality of the past must envisage state- 
ments about the past as being deprived of truth values they formerly 
possessed, whereas the denial of the reality of the future requires 
statements about the future to acgusre truth values that they formerly 
lacked. We may demand that a truth value, once acquired, should 
never be lost; we cannot demand that one can never be attributed if 
it has not always been possessed. 

Why this difference between acquisition and deprivation? Yet again 
the question has been begged. The only difference between a proposi- 
tion’s being deprived of a truth value and its acquiring one consists 
in the temporal order of its possessing and lacking a truth value. To 
insist that the difference affects the principle that the truth value of 
a statement is independent of when that truth value is ascribed to it 
is to assert no more than that, in one case, we are concerned with 
the future and, in the other, with the past: it is not to give any reason 
why that should be relevant. 

The standard arguments for the unreality of the future—or however 
that thesis should be formulated to allow for the fact that ‘the future’ 
is not an absolute term—are to be rejected. For a justificationist, 
direct evidence for a statement that an observable event will take 
place at some future date must be an observation made at the time 
to which it relates (or when such an observation is possible); such a 
statement will be true if such an observation is or could be made. 
The analogy between the past and future tenses is complete. 

It thus seems that time is just one of the dimensions along which 
reality varies, as it does along any of the three spatial dimensions; our 
awareness is one of the respects in which it varies. There is therefore 
no distinction between past and future in reality; there is no now in 
reality. There is indeed a distinction between one temporal direction 
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and the other, the earlier-to-ater direction is that of causal efficacy. 
Hence we assign to the past those events capable of having a causal 
influence upon events near us, 80 that we can receive information 
from them and of them, but have no means of affecting them; and 
we assign to the future those events which we can affect, but from 
which we can receive no information. Time is thus not merely one 
dimension out of four; but what occupies it in each direction is 
equally real. 

Does not this four-dimensional conception exemplify the error of 
spatialiring time? John McTaggart* argued that to deny that being 
past, present, or future is an objective feature of reality is to delete 
what is essential to time—change. On the four-dimensional concep- 
tion, there is no real change: there is only “Cambridge change,” the 
analogue of saying, “The landscape changes as you travel east’. The 
landscape does not change: it is simply different here and east of 
here. The four-dimensional conception is grounded on the idea of 
our consciousness moving along the temporal dimension through a 
static four-dimensional reality. Obviously, the conception is incoher- 
ent. Time has not been reduced to one of four dimensions; it remains 
as the measure of the movement of our consciousness along one di- 
mension. 

A proponent of the four-dimensional conception may deny this. 
We are, he says, irregular four-dimensional tubes (or hypertubes), 
with the peculiarity that consciousness attaches only to our temporal 
cross-sections. Nothing changes: it is just that our different temporal 
cross-sections are aware of different things. But consider a description 
of other hypertubes, whose axes lie along a spatial dimension. To us 
these would appear long, very shortdived objects; if we learned that 
a different consciousness attached to each segment of one of the 
tubes, we should regard them as strings of distinct creatures. But if 
we were told that a different consciousness attached to each cross- 
section of such a tube in a direction orthogonal to its axis, and changed 
continuously in the direction of the axis, we could make nothing of 
this at all. The description of ourselves as hypertubes only appears to 
make sense when interpreted as 4D-speak for a single consciousness 
moving along the time dimension. The four-dimensional conception 
remains incoherent. 

The reality of past and future does not, in fact, entail this picture 
of reality. Objects—galaxies, stars, planets, plants, and animals— 


4*The Unreality of Time,” in his Philosophical Studies, S. V. Keeling, ed. (New York. 
Longmans, 1934), pp. 110-31. 
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change as they move through space; when the object is a sentient 
creature, its experiences and observations of its surroundings change; 
when it is a rational creature, its thoughts and beliefs, its conception 
of its surroundings, change also. We are wrong if, on the strength of 
the reality of past and future, we replace in our conception of the 
world enduring and changing three-dimensional objects by static four- 
dimensional ones. What picture, then, should we have of the universe 
as a whole as it is in itself rather than from any point of view within 
it? The question is nonsensical; there is no such thing as a picture 
from no point of view. Physical reality consists in the objects in the 
world, the changes they undergo, and the paths they trace in 
space-time. 

We are strongly disposed to think of simultaneity as an absolute 
relation; indeed, I earlier spoke of a child’s grasping that he can ask, 
“What is happening there now?’, as an essential step in his coming to 
understand statements about other places. Yet there is no compelling 
rational ground for the absoluteness of simultaneity. Imagine that 
there were a permanent dense fog separating the Old World from 
the New, and that no regularity was detectable in the time taken to 
travel from one to the other: sometimes only a few weeks would 
have passed in the other hemisphere after a traveler’s last visit there, 
sometimes many years. It would then be senseless to ask what had been 
happening in one half of the Earth at the very time that something 
happened in the other, as we might feel an urge to do; yet each half 
would have its history. 

To defend the determinateness of reality, and the principle of 
bivalence, realists sometimes appeal to God’s omniscience, or at least 
to the conception of an omniscient being. Such an appeal is certainly 
fruitless unless there really is an omniscient being. It falls little short 
of fatuous to argue that, even if there is not an omniscient being, 
certain truths must hold good because they would have held good if 
there had been an omniscient being. At first sight, there actually 
existing an omniscient being can have no bearing on what truths 
there-are, other than the truth of the proposition that such a being 
exists and others entailed by it. Whatever truths there are, God, being 
omniscient, will know them; if there are no truths of a certain kind, 
he will not know any such. If there are gaps in reality—questions that 
have no true answer—then God will not know any anwers to such 
questions: he knows all that there is to know, but not more than 
there is to know. But this is to overlook the self-reflexive character 
of knowledge. If God knows a truth, then he also knows that he knows 
it, if he does not know something, then he also knows that he does 
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not know it, and hence that it is not true. To object to the ‘also’, on 
the ground that a truth’s holding good and God’s knowing that it 
does are the very same thing, would be irrelevant. What is relevant 
is that God must know whether he knows that such-and-such a thing 
holds good. 

From this it appears that, as the realist maintained, omniscience 
implies bivalence. God knows every true proposition; and if God does 
not know, of some proposition, that it is true, then he knows that it 
is not true. So it seems that classical logic is the logic of God’s know 
edge. For us to use classical logic is to yield to the temptation to 
behave as if we were gods, who know every truth and repudiate ew 
ery falsehood. 

` Itis a defective appearance, however. The deduction of bivalence 
from omniscience is erroneous: this is not bivalence as the realist 
hoped to establish it. A proposition is true if there are grounds to be 
had for it, whether or not we are in possession of them. A proposition 
is false if its negation is true; on the justificationist understanding of 
negation, the negation is true if there is an obstacle to there ever 
being grounds for the proposition. This is why there can be gaps in 
reality: the absence of such an obstacle does not entail that there are 
any grounds for the truth of the proposition. Now, if there is such a 
gap, there will be a proposition of which God does not know either 
its truth or its falsity. He knows that the proposition is not among 
the things he knows. It follows that the proposition fails to be true, 
but not, of course, that its negation, as we understand negation, is 
true. The proposition’s failing to be true covers two cases, its being 
false and there being a truth-value gap; but this is not the sense that 
we can give to the expression ‘not true’. We cannot recognize any 
specific gap in reality: we are entitled to declare a proposition not to 
be true only if we recognize an obstacle to its being so,-and hence if 
we recognize it to be false. God can know where such gaps occur, 
namely, when he knows neither the truth nor the falsity of some 
proposition; he has available to him a negation which is not available 
to us. It might, therefore, perhaps be said that the logic of God’s 
knowledge is a three-valued one, to whose application we cannot 
attain. Justificationist semantics requires us to use intuitionistic logic: 
it cannot be niled out that we may find grounds for any proposition 
that we have not recognized as being false. We may sometimes be 
able to recognize that a proposition cannot be false, without yet being 
able to pronounce it true; but we cannot ever determine that such a 
proposition is not true. 
MICHAEL DUMMETT 
University of Oxford 
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THE ROLE OF THE PRIORITY RULE IN SCIENCE 


cience aims to provide goods that all can share, but it does so 
S: an atmosphere that is as competitive as it is cooperative. 

Consider what happens when several research programs all pur- 
sue the same scientific goal: there is a competition that has the form 
of a winner-takes-all race, that is, a race in which there are no sec- 
ond prizes. 

Remarkably enough, this is true in two quite distinct ways: first, 
with respect to the benefit that a successful research program confers 
on society, and second, with respect to the personal rewards—fame, 
prizes, authority, and so on—that accrue to the members of a success- 
ful research program. Let me say more about each. 

First, benefit to society: it is a consequence of the very nature of 
scientific information that, while the first of several competing re- 
search programs to achieve the programs’ common goal can expect 
to confer perhaps a great deal of benefit on society, the runners-up will 
confer very little or nothing. The reason is, of course, that additional 
discoveries of the same fact or procedure are pointless. Thus, whereas 
a typical economic goal, such as providing a swordfish steak or a back 
rub, can be realized over and over again to society's benefit—we all 
have use for more than one meal or massage—the goal of a scientific 
research program needs to be realized just once for society to benefit 
maximally. Competing research programs are therefore racing to be 
the provider of a benefit in the knowledge that the first to achieve 
their common goal will, in reaching it, nullify the worth of the efforts 
of all the other competitors. Call this the benefits race. 

Second, personal benefit: possibly the most distinctive feature of 
the social organization of science is the priority rule, the system of 
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rewards which accords all credit, and so all the personal ‘Behefits that, .. 
go along with credit, to the first research program | discover a di 
particular fact or procedure, and none to other programs, ürsuinge" = 
the same goal. As a consequence of the priority system, Workers’ in_-- 
competing research programs are involved in a winner-takes-all race 
for personal rewards. Call this the rewards race. 

I will argue that the strong parallel between the payoff structure 
of the benefits race and that of the rewards race, that is, between the 
scheme by which science benefits society and the scheme by which 
science rewards its practitioners, is not accidental: the fact that scien- 
tific rewards are distributed according to the winner-takes-all priority 
system, rather than some other scheme, is explained by the winner- 
confers-all manner in which science benefits society. The structure 
of the benefits race, then, explains society’s implementation of the 
rewards race. 

The form of the explanation is as follows. A scientific reward scheme 
such as the priority rule acts as a system of incentives, encouraging 
researchers to devote their time and energy to some research pro- 
grams in preference to others. Different reward schemes, then, may 
result in different allocations of resources among competing research 
programs. Society has an interest in adopting a reward scheme that 
promotes an allocation with a relatively high expected payoff. I will 
show that the priority system promotes an especially efficient alloca- 
tion of resources in “winner-confers-all” situations, that is, in situations 
where almost all benefit is extracted from a goal the very first time 
it is reached. 


va 


I. THE RULE OF PRIORITY 


I.1. Aspects of the priority rule. The reward system to which I refer as 
the priority rule can be divided into two parts. First, rewards to scien- 
tists are allocated solely on the basis of actual achievement, rather 
than, for example, on the basis of effort or talent invested. Second, 
no discovery of a fact or a procedure but the first counts as an actual 
achievement. The second part gives the rule its name, but the first 
part is, I think, equally worthy of note. 

A qualification: it is not strictly true to say that the priority rule 
governs the distribution of all rewards in modern science, since most 
scientists receive some kind of salary, regardless of their achievement. 
Although it is possible to finesse the rule by holding that the basic 
salary of, say, an academic scientist is compensation for teaching 
and administration, rather than for scientific endeavor, I will for 
simplicity’s sake put aside the question of monetary reward altogether, 
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concentrating on rewards that take the form of reputation, a sizable 
office, the rapt attention of graduate students, and the like—in short, 
the rewards that take the form of prestige. Prestige is, it is generally 
agreed, allocated more or less in accordance with the priority rule. 

It was the sociologist of science Robert Merton' who established 
the priority rule as a characteristic of the social organization of science 
worthy of serious study. Merton’s discussion, still an essential source 
for any research on priority, seeks to establish a number of claims 
about the priority rule of which I single out three as especially im- 
portant. 

First, Merton argues that the concern for priority and for actual 
achievement is not so much a consequence of the psychological 
makeup of scientists as the reflection of a powerful norm governing 
the scientific endeavor. Scientists, then, are not merely psychologically 
disposed to allocate prestige in accordance with the priority rule; 
they feel obliged to do so—they regard a distribution of prestige in 
accordance with the rule as right and proper, and a distribution that 
violates the rule as wrong or unjust. So, for example, Merton holds 
that disputes over priority are to be explained principally as a conse- 
quence of the moral concern of the scientific community that the 
rules be enforced, not as a consequence of a clash of individual egos. 

Second, Merton documents a concern with the priority rule going 
back to the beginnings of modern science, that is, to the early seven- 
teenth century. Galileo and Newton are cited as early and eager parties 
to priority disputes that arose from a concern with the rule; according 
to Merton, the rule has held sway ever since. The priority system, 
then, seems always and everywhere to have determined the allocation 
of credit in Western science. 

The third Mertonian observation that I wish to consider here con- 
cerns the extreme literalness with which the priority rule is enforced: 
if the same fact is discovered twice, Merton notes, the first discovery 
garners all the rewards no matter how slender the margin by which 
it edges out the second. To this effect, Merton quotes the permanent 
secretary of the French Academy of Sciences and distinguished physi- 
cist François Arago, writing in the first half of the nineteenth century: 


Questions as to priority may depend on weeks, on days, on hours, on 
minutes. 


! “Prionties in Scientific Discovery,” Amencan Soaological Review, xX (1957). 685— 
59, reprinted in The Soaology of Science (Chicago: University Press, 1973), pp. 286-324 
Page references are to the latter version. 
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This attitude, Merton writes, “only [puts into] words what many others 
have expressed in behavior” (ibid., p. 322). He cites a dispute between 
Galileo and Simon Mayr over the observation of Jupiter’s moons in 
which the relevant time interval was a mere ten days (ibid., p. 287). 

Call this phenomenon—the fact that no finish is so close that the 
priority rule ceases to apply—the Arago effect. Merton regards the 
Arago effect as a pathology of the social organization of science, a 
“dysfunctional extreme far beyond the limits of utility” (ibid, p. 322). 
His view is shared by others writing on the priority rule, either explic- 
itly, or implicitly in the sense that their explanations of the rule do 
indeed accord no advantage to a concern with days, hours, minutes. 
A feature of my own explanation of the priority rule is that it does 
find a constructive role for the Arago effect to play: worrying about 
a matter of ten days between discoveries can exert a positive influence 
on the way in which science is conducted. 

I.2. Alternatives to the priority rule. There are a number of salient 
alternatives to the priority system; three will provide sufficient contrast 
for my purposes here. 


(1) Scientists might all, on an egalitarian reward system, receive equal 
compensation—that is, for the purposes of this paper, equal 
prestige. 

(2) Scientists might be compensated in proportion to the talent and 
effort they invest in their research. Harder working, cleverer scien- 
tists would receive more prestige. 

(3) Scientists might be compensated in proportion to their actual 
achievements, in accordance with the priority rule, but with the 
amendment that being the second to make a discovery, or having 
progressed considerably towards making a discovery, count as actual 
achievements. Runners-up in a scientific race would, in other words, 
receive prestige for finishing well. 


The question with which I am concerned, then, may be put thus: 
why does the scientific community disburse prestige in accordance 
with the priority rule rather than one of the above reward schemes, 
or some alternative scheme? 

The aspect of the question that is perhaps most puzzling concerns 
the contrast between system (2), which rewards participants according 
to talent and effort invested, and the priority rule and system (3), 
which reward participants according to actual achievement. I say this 
because the factor that makes the difference between talent and effort, 
on the one hand, and actual achievement, on the other, would appear 
to be simple luck. Two equally brilliant scientists invest equal time in 
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pursuing some goal; one happens to choose the right method and 
so succeeds, the other does not. What reason can there be to concen- 
trate all rewards on the scientist who makes the lucky choice? Any truly 
satisfying explanation of the priority rule must answer this question. 

With an eye to this question and others, I propose the following 
three-way classification of reward systems. First, there are egalitarian 
systems, which distribute rewards more or less equally, such as scheme 
(1). Second, there are what I will call resource-based schemes, which 
distribute rewards in proportion to the resources invested by the 
rewardee. Scheme (2) is a resource-based scheme. Third and finally, 
there are achievement-based schemes, which distribute rewards in 
proportion to the achievements of the rewardees. Both scheme (3) 
and the priority rule are achievement based. This classification is not 
intended to be exhaustive; in section u, I will describe a system that 
seems to fit somewhere between resource- and achievement-based 
schemes. 

The main questions I seek to answer in this study can now be posed 
as follows: 


(1) What explains the fact that science’s reward system is achievement 
based rather than resource based? 
(2) Given that science has an achievement-based system, why do second 


and subsequent attainings of a goal not count, for the purpose of 
determining rewards, as achievements? 


1.3. Explanations of the priority rule. Merton and others after him have 
explained the primacy of the priority rule in a number of ways. Let 
me sketch four such explanations. 


(1) The priority system gives scientists an incentive to undertake re- 
search, both by rewarding them directly for their research and by 
creating the perception, through the rewards, that discovery has its 
own intrinsic value.” 

(2) Itis much easier to measure achievement than to measure the talent 
and effort invested in a research program. Furthermore, it is difficult 
to assess the progress made by the runnersup once a scientific race 
has been won, since it is easy for runnersup to steal the now 
published results of the winners. Thus, the priority system is far more 
practical than reward systems such as schemes (2) and (3) above.’ 

(3) The priority rule gives scientists an incentive to publish their re- 


2 See Merton. 
3 Partha Dasgupta and Paul A. David, “Toward a New Economics of Science,” 
Research Policy, xa (1994): 487-521. 
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search as soon as possible, making the benefits promptly available 
to society (thd.). 

(4) It may simply seem fairest to reward scientists in exact proportion 
to the benefits they confer on society, perhaps especially so to the 
members of a market-driven society. 


All four explanations have their merits. They also have drawbacks, 
but this is not the place to investigate the drawbacks. None of the 
four can, by itself, explain all aspects of the priority rule considered 
above. This advantage I claim for my explanation alone, to which I 
now turn. 


Il, RESOURCE ALLOCATION: THE ADDITIVE CASE 


IT. 1. The problem of resource allocation. Every scientific research program 
might usefully be better funded, better staffed, better equipped. When 
new resources, pecuniary and human, come available for science, 
there will always be a real question as to how best to distribute them 
among research programs, both those that exist and those that ought 
to exist. This is the problem of resource allocation. 

There is a wide and a narrow sense of the problem. In the wide 
sense, all research programs are competing for money and personnel. 
But especially fraught—and this creates the problem in its narrow 
sense—is the competition between research programs aiming to real- 
ize the same goal. This paper considers both problems, first the prob- 
lem of distributing resources among research programs with different 
goals, in this section, and then the problem of distributing resources 
among programs competing to reach the same goal, in section m. 

It is the contrast between the solutions to the two kinds of problems 
that will provide the basis for my explanation of the priority system. 
Any reward scheme functions as a system of incentives, directing 
researchers towards some programs rather than others. A reward 
scheme, then, has a considerable effect on the allocation of labor 
among research programs. I will show that the priority system is apt 
to achieve an especially efficient allocation of labor in a winner- 
confers-all benefits race, and so an especially efficient allocation of 
labor among research programs competing to achieve the same goal. 
(Readers seeking a better sense, ahead of time, of how the argument 
goes might turn to section 11.2.) 

I.2, A simple model of the resource allocation problem. The question of 
resource allocation in science was raised quite some time ago by 
Charles Sanders Peirce;* it has recently been brought once again to 


**Note on the Theory of the Economy of Research,” ın Arthur W. Burks, ed., 
Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, Volume 7 (Cambridge: Harvard, 1958), pp 
76-838. 
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philosophers’ attention by the multifaceted investigations of Philip 
Kitcher.’ My simple mathematical model for studying resource alloca- 
tion is borrowed, along with the idea that there might be a connection 
between resource allocation and reward schemes, from Kitcher. 

The starting points for the model are the following assumptions, 
which are of course quite idealized: 


(1) Every research program has a angle goal. There are only two possible 
outcomes of the program's endeavors: total success, if it realizes the 
goal, or total failure, if it does not. 

(2) Different research programs have different intrinsic potentials. 

(3) A program's chance of success—that is, the probability that it will 
achieve its goal—depends on two things, its intrinsic potential and 
the resources invested in the program. 

Given these assumptions, a research program’s probability of suc- 
cess can be written as a function of the resources invested in it. I call 
this function the program’s success function, and I write it s(n), where 
n quantifies the resources invested. 

One research program has more intrinsic potential than another 
if, given any fixed level of investment, the one has a higher chance 
of success than the other. For simplicity’s sake, I assume that there 
is a complete ordering of programs in terms of their intrinsic potential, 
or equivaleritly, that the success functions for two programs do not 
intersect unless they entirely coincide. This is also true of Kitcher’s 
model. 

The problem of resource allocation is the problem of distributing 
limited resources among different programs so as to maximize the 
return to society. As Peirce and Kitcher have noted, it is not in general 
true that the optimal allocation devotes all resources to the program 
with the greatest intrinsic potential; the problem, then, is not trivial. 

In order to pose the problem more precisely, it is necessary to 
write down a function expressing the value to society of any given 
distribution of resources. To this end, suppose that for any research 
program, there is some fixed utility to society of that program’s success 
achieved in isolation. Writing the utility v, the expected return from 
investing n resources in a program is the product of the utility of 
success and the probability of success, that is, us(n). 

Now suppose that there are two research programs, with utilities 
v and ų, and success functions 5,(-) and 5(-). What is the expected 


‘The Divsion of Cognitive Labor,” this JOURNAL, Lxxxvu, l (January 1990): 
5-21; and The Advancement of Saence (New York: Oxford, 1993). 
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return to society from investing n resources in the first and m re- 
sources in the second? In the simplest case, it is the sum of the 
individual expected returns, namely, 


115(m) + mslm) 


I call this the additive case. All other cases are nonadditive. 

Let me give an example of an additive case and an example of a 
nonadditive case. Expected returns from two programs will be additive 
if the goals of those programs are, in an intuitive sense, independent 
If one program seeks a cure for cancer and another the Higgs boson, 
for example, then benefits are independent and returns are additive. 

Returns are nonadditive in many circumstances, but the most im- 
portant for my purposes is the case in which (a) both programs have 
the same goal, and (b) second and subsequent realizations of that 
goal are of no value to society, creating a winner-confers-all benefits 
race. In the winner-confers-all case, the expected return is the utility 
v of the goal in question multiplied by the probability that at least 
one program succeeds, that is, 


U(51(m) + &(m) — S2(m, m)) 


where the third term 51:(m, ™%) is the probability that both programs 
achieve their goals, given the allocation of m resources to the first 
and m resources to the second. It is the existence of this third term 
that makes the expected returns nonadditive. 

Because I am interested in winner-confers-all races, it is the nonaddt- 
tive case that ultimately concerns me. However, as I said above, what 
concerns me more specifically is the contrast between the optimal 
allocations of resources in the additive and the nonadditive cases. For 
this reason, I investigate the optimal allocation for the additive case 
in the remainder of this section. 

1.3. Optimality in the additive case. You have a limited number N of 
resources—say, worker hours—to distribute between two research 
programs. Your goal is to maximize the total expected return. The 
programs’ benefits are additive. Assuming that additional worker 
hours always improve a program’s chances of success, you will distrib- 
ute all N worker hours available, n to one program and N — n to the 
other. Your return, then, is 


145(n) + y&(N — n) 


The problem is to find the value of n that maximizes this return. 
For simplicity’s sake, assume that v, and u are equal. (Alternatively, 
assume that the utilities are built into the success functions, so that 
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s(n) represents not the probability of success but the expected return, 
given an investment of n worker hours.) Then what must be max- 
imized is the expected number of successes: 


aln) + (N-n) 


This is the kind of constrained maximization problem that is famil- 
iar from economics. In solving the problem, I make one very important 
assumption, that the success functions yield decreasing marginal returns, 
that is, that each additional worker hour invested in a program in- 
creases the probability of success a little bit less than the last (though 
there is always some increase, as assumed above). 

The notion of a marginal return on investment will be an important 
one here, so let me present a definition and some notation to smooth 
the discussion. The marginal return from investing one worker hour 
in a research program, given that n worker hours have already been 
invested, is the increase in the probability of success brought by the 
investment of that additional hour, that is, 


s(n + 1) — s(n) 


I write this as m(n). To say that marginal returns are decreasing is to 
say that the function m(n) is strictly decreasing, that is, that the graph 
of m(n) slopes downwards from left to right. 

The assumption of decreasing marginal returns is a familiar one; 
I will not try to justify it here (though I note that it may have its 
exceptions, as suggested by Kitcher*). From an economic point of 
view, the assumption has a pessimistic feel: a constant rate of progress 
requires ever-increasing investment. But from a mathematical point 
of view, decreasing marginal returns are a wonderful thing, because 
the assumption of decreasing marginal returns makes possible ex- 
tremely general claims about constrained maximization problems 
such as the resource allocation problem. 

In the additive case, the assumption of decreasing marginal returns 
implies that the function to be maximized will have a single maximum 
point corresponding to the value of n at which the marginal returns 
are equal, that is, at which 


m(n) = mN- n) 
It is not guaranteed that this value of nis realistic, that is, nonnegative, 


$ "The Division of Cognitive Labor,” p. 13. 
"Because the marginal return function is an appronmaton to the derivative of 
the success function. 
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but provided that N is large enough—and I assume throughout that 
it is—the guarantee can be made. The result generalizes in a number 
of ways, some of which are described at the end of section 1.4. 

If the additive version of the resource allocation problem is thought 
of as a static problem in central planning, then its solution is straight- 
forward. Simply allocate the N worker hours available to you, the 
central planner, so that the marginal returns from each of the pro- 
grams, on the investment of a further worker hour, would be about 
equal. 

The same solution can be used for dynamic central planning, that 
is, central planning where a constant stream of worker hours is coming 
available, and must be allocated as they arrive so as to provide as high 
a possible return on investment over time. 

To see this, note that returns over time will be maximized if, for 
any N, over the interval where exactly N worker hours, and no more, 
have become available, they are distributed in such a way as to max- 
imize returns. Provided that the central planner always distributes 
worker hours so as to keep the marginal return functions as equal as 
possible, the static result guarantees that this condition will be satisfied 
for any N, and so the dynamic problem is solved. 

This treatment of the dynamic problem makes two rather significant 
assumptions: first, that a program’s success function, and in particular, 
its intrinsic potential, does not change over time, and second, that 
the central planner knows at all times the true form of the success 
function. These assumptions are obviously oversimplifications; the 
issue is further discussed at the end of section 11.4. 

II.4. A reward scheme for the additive case. In the last section, I imagined 
that resource allocation is to be administered by a single, all-powerful 
central planner who has only the interests of science and society at 
heart. But in fact, with respect to worker hours at least, allocation in 
science is driven to a great extent by certain decisions of individual 
scientists, namely, their decisions as to what projects to pursue. These 
decisions are, I presume, strongly influenced by scientists’ expecta- 
tions of rewards, in particular, the complex of rewards that I am 
calling prestige; it is at this point that reward schemes at last make 
their entrance. 

Let me simplify the issues by making the following two assumptions: 
first, that the distribution of worker hours among research programs 
is entirely determined by the choices of the workers themselves, and 
second, that the workers’ choices are entirely determined by the 
prevailing reward system, so that they choose to allocate their time 
to the project that will bring them the greatest expected return. I am 
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imagining, then, that every researcher periodically—at the end of a 
subproject, say—reconsiders his commitment to his current program, 
staying on only if the reward for devoting his next, say, year to that 
program is at least as great as the reward for investing the year in 
some other program. If he does not stay, he moves, of course, to the 
program that will reward him best for his year’s service. 

It is important to note that the programs themselves do not distrib- 
ute the relevant rewards. The programs may pay salaries, but they 
have no power to bestow prestige. That is a power of the scientific 
community as a whole, to be exercised in accordance with the prevail 
ing reward system, an aspect of what Merton calls the “normative 
structure of science.” 

From the perspective of the problem of resource allocation, an 
ideal reward system is a scheme of rewards that encourages scientists 
to allocate their labor in accordance with the precepts laid down in 
the last section, that is, so as to keep the marginal returns from every 
program as close as possible. 

This can be done, obviously enough, by encouraging scientists al- 
ways to invest their time in the program that, at the moment of 
their decision, offers the greatest marginal return. Given decreasing 
marginal returns, this will eliminate, as quickly as possible, the differ- 
ences between the marginal returns from different programs. An 
optimal reward scheme, then, is one that, at any given time, makes 
the program with the highest marginal return the most attractive. 

The simplest such scheme awards prestige in proportion to mar- 
ginal return. That is, it bestows prestige in proportion to the amount 
by which scientists increase their program’s probability of success, or 
more generally, the amount by which they increase their program's 
expected utility to society.’ 


*Let me situate this reward scheme ın a more general framework Define as a 
program’s reward funchon the function r(») that yields the reward given to a person 
who invests a worker hour in the program at the point at which # worker hours have 
already been invested For example, if you join an program in which : worker hours 
have been invested, you receive the equivalent of r({1) utility points. Suppose that 
there are a number of different programs, each with its own reward function, and 
suppose that each worker always invests his next hour ın such a way as to maximize 
his reward. Then, provided that the reward functions are nadh decrsanng—that is, 
provided that the more worker hours have been invested in a program, the lower 
the reward to a worker who invests one more—workers will distribute their investment 
among the programs so that, at any particular time, the disparity between the rewards 
that would be obtained by investing one more hour in any of the programs is as 
small as possible, that 1s, so that the reward functions are, at any time, approximately 
equal. To ensure that marginal returns are kept apprommately equal, then, set the 
reward function for a program proportional to its marginal return function. More 


generally, to ensure that any other set of functions, such as the adjusted marginal 
return functions to be described in section 111.1, are kept approximately equal, use 
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Call this scheme the Marge reward scheme. Marge is not an achieve- 
ment-based scheme, because it rewards contributions to the probabil- 
ity of success rather than successes themselves. But it is not a purely 
resource-based system either, or, at any rate, scientists’ rewards are 
not determined solely by the talent and effort that they invest. 

In addition to talent and effort, what is rewarded is timing. Under 
a regime of decreasing marginal returns, an hour invested earlier in 
a program’s life brings a greater marginal return than an hour invested 
later. The reward for the earlier hour will be commensurately greater 
than the reward for the later hour. Thus, two scientists of equal talent 
and industry, working within the same program, will not be rewarded 
equally. The scientist whose career unfolds earlier in the program’s 
history will make a greater contribution to the program’s probability 
of success, and so will be rewarded with greater prestige than his 
psychological double. 


For expository purposes, I nevertheless classify Marge as a resource- 
based scheme, on the grounds that rewards are based entirely on a 


scientist’s input, regardless of the output. Think of the value of the 
resources provided by a scientist as determined not only by the intrin- 
sic properties of those resources—by talent and effort—but also by 

In summary, then, there is a reward system, the Marge scheme, 
which will ensure an optimal allocation of labor among any set of 
research programs, provided that the programs have goals with addi- 
tive values and yield decreasing marginal returns on investment. This 
is a result of considerably greater generality and precision than has 
previously been stated in the literature on resource allocation in 
science.” 

But the result has its limitations, due to the assumptions and ideal- 
izations I have made along the way. Some of these can be relaxed 
without compromising the result. I have already noted that the result 





those functions as the reward functions. 

* My model does not represent talent explicitly, but it is easy to build talent into 
the representation by counting an hour of work from a talented scientist as worth 
more than one “standard” hour. 

" Kitcher, for example, examines only one particular kind of success function, 
and suggests a reward scheme—an equal divimon of some fixed prize among the 
participants in a successful research program—that will normally result in a somewhat 

imal allocation of labor. Kitcher’s main contnmbution is not a particular mathe- 
matical result, but rather the insight that different scientific reward systems will result 
in different solutions to the resource allocation problem, a sine qua non of my 
own work. 
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is true for cases in which there are more than two competing research 
programs, and that the effect of talent is easily incorporated into the 
model (see footnote 9). Two other respects in which the assumptions 
can be loosened without lessening the optimality of the Marge scheme 
are as follows. 

First, it is possible to assign to each program a number of goals, 
rather than a single goal, each with its own probability of realization. 
Provided that these goals are additive, and that scientists are rewarded 
in proportion to the sum of their contributions to the realization 
probabilities of each of their program’s goals, Marge will find the 
optimal allocation of labor. 

Second, it is possible to incorporate the effect of positive feedback 
among different research programs, such that an investment in one 
program increases the probability not only of that program’s success 
butalso of other programs’ successes. Provided thata scientist's reward 
recognizes her contribution not only to her own program, but to all 
other programs as well, Marge will steer scientists so as to achieve the 
best possible allocation of labor. 

There are other assumptions that cannot be relaxed without com- 
promising Marge’s optimality. If, for example, the success function of 
a program can change in unforeseeable ways, optimality may be out 
of reach. But this is a state of affairs that equally hinders the wisest 
central planner. Because investment of time is irrevocable—hours 
spent in research cannot be retrieved and reassigned—it is always 
possible that a change in a success function will create a situation in 
which previous resources turn out to have been invested so badly that 
it is impossible, with the resources in hand, to attain the optimal 
allocation. The problem, then, is not a consequence of any peculiar 
fragility of the reward scheme that I have suggested, but is rather 
a universal obstacle to achieving the best possible outcome when 
information is limited. 

Indeed, the Marge strategy will do as well as a central planner 
could under the same circumstances: it will move to accommodate 
unanticipated changes in the success functions as fast and efficiently 
as possible. Although Marge may not achieve the optimal allocation 
of resources in such a case, then, the allocation is as good as can be 
expected given the information available. The same comment applies 
to any case in which knowledge of the success function is limited. 

These are perhaps not very exact claims, but precision is, in any 
case, about to be abandoned. The investigation of winner-confers-all 
races in the next section will require a move from absolute statements 
of the form this reward scheme is optimal to comparative, qualitative 
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statements of the form of these two reward schemes, this one is better. It is 
the comparative, qualitative statements that will form the basis for 
the explanation of the priority rule. 


I. RESOURCE ALLOCATION: 
THE WINNER-CONFERS-ALL CASE 

II.1. The winner-confers-all benefits race. In a classic scientific winner- 
confers-all benefits race, two research programs compete with one 
another to make the same discovery. When one program succeeds, 
society receives the full benefit of the discovery; whether or not the 
other program later also succeeds makes no difference to society's 
welfare. 

As stated in section 11.2, society extracts the greatest return from 
a winner-confersall race when the allocation of resources among 
programs maximizes the probability that at least one program suc- 
ceeds. If it is assumed, for expository simplicity, that the successes of 
two competing programs are independent (nothing important will 
turn on this assumption), then what must be maximized is 


s(m) + S(t) — 5 (1%) (m) 


The optimal distribution of N worker hours, then, is that in which 
the number n of worker hours allocated to the first research pro- 
gram maximizes 


s(n) + &(N— n) — s(n) 4(N — n) 


Define the marginal return function m(-) for a program as before, 
so that m(n) is the increase in the probability of success due to an 
additional worker hour being invested on top of n hours already 
invested. Thus, m(n) = s(n + 1) — s(n), as in the additive case. Then 
the optimal value of n will be the value for which 


m(n)(1 — 5(N— n)) = mN- n)(1 — 5,(n)) 


I call the functions on either side of the equals sign the adjusted 

What I want to emphasize about this solution to the winner-confers- 
all allocation problem is not its exact form, which after all depends 
on the perhaps dubious assumption that the success of one program is 
independent of that of the other, but rather its qualitative properties. 
Specifically, what is important is that, compared with the optimal 
distribution for the additive case, the optimal distribution for the 
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winner-confers-all case allocates more workers to the program with 
the higher intrinsic potential.” This observation is generally true, 
both for cases where more than two research programs compete to 
achieve the same goal, and for cases where the successes of different 
programs are not independent.” (To avert any confusion: the optimal 
distributions for both additive and winner-confers-all scenarios allo- 
cate more resources to the program with the higher intrinsic potential. 
The distribution for the winner-confers-all scenario, however, favors 
the higher-potential program more heavily than does the distribution 
for the additive scenario.) 

It follows that the optimal distribution in a winner-confers-all race 
is different from the optimal distribution in an additive scenario. 
Because the optimal distributions differ, the Marge reward scheme will 
not be optimal in the winner-confers-all case. A new reward scheme is 
needed. 

II.2. Three reward schemes. The optimal distribution of resources in 
a winner-confersall benefits race allocates relatively more resources 
than the Marge scheme to a program with higher potential. I now 
show how the Marge scheme can be transformed so as to create the 
necessary additional bias in favor of higher-potential programs. The 
effect of the transformation is to turn Marge into science’s priority 
system. 

The transformation has two steps. First, Marge’s resource-based 
scheme is transformed into an achievement-based scheme on which 
scientists are rewarded only if their program achieves its goal. Priority 
plays no role in this scheme: if two rival programs both achieve their 
common goal, scientists in both programs are rewarded. I call this 
scheme (or rather, the specific version of the scheme that I describe 
in section 11.3) the Goal reward scheme. 

The second step of the transformation turns Goal into a scheme in 
which there is a priority race, so that, if two rival programs both 
achieve their goal, only the first to do so is rewarded. I call the resulting 
scheme the Pnonty reward scheme. 

The two new schemes will retain Marge's principle for dividing 


1 To see this, note first that the greater the relatrve value of a program’s marginal 
return function, the more resources are allocated to that program, and second, that 
compared to the marginal return functions, the adjusted marginal return functions 
will be relatively lower for programs with relatively lower intnnsic potentials, due to 
the adjusting factor’s negative dependence on the success probability of the compet- 
ing program. (By the adjusting factor, I mean the (1 — (N — n)) factor.) 

There are exceptions to this latter clam ın extreme cases, but the extreme cases 
are not realistic. 
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rewards among a program’s workers: scientists are rewarded in propor- 
tion to their contribution to their program’s probability of success. 
What changes are the rules for deciding when programs are to be 
rewarded at all. The reward schemes become progressively less gener- 
ous: Marge rewards all programs, Goal rewards only programs that 
achieve their goals, and Priority rewards only programs that are the 
first to achieve their goals. 

In section 111.8, I will show that Goal favors higher-potential programs 
relatively more than does Marge, that is, that it attracts relatively more 
workers to higher-potential programs. In section 1.4, I will show that 
Priority favors higher-potential programs relatively more than does 
Goal Moving in the direction of a priority system, then, affects the 
allocation of resources so as to better suit a winner-confers-all benefits 
race. Whether Goal or Priority achieves a more efficient allocation in 
a winner-confers-all race is not, however, a question that I will be able 
to answer here, for reasons to be explained in section Iv.1. 

I. 3. From a resource to an achtevement basis. The Marge scheme is 
transformed into the Goal scheme by rewarding only those programs 
that achieve their goal. I will, in this section, make one further assump- 
tion about the workings of Goal, as a consequence of which it will 
turn out that a scientist’s expected reward from any investment is the 
same on the Gealscheme as on the Marge scheme (down to a constant 
of proportionality). Yet Goal achieves a different allocation of re- 
sources from Marge, I will go on to argue, because of human risk 
aversion. 

The further assumption I make about Goal is that there is a fixed 
amount of prestige bestowed on each program that is rewarded, to 
be divided among the program’s workers according to their contribu- 
tions. A scientist’s share of this prize, then, is equal to her probabilistic 
contribution to her program’s success as a proportion of the pro- 
gram’s total probability of success. This means that, although workers 
in programs with relatively lower intrinsic potentials have a relatively 
lower chance of receiving any reward at all, when they are rewarded, 
they will receive a relatively larger share of the prize, since lower- 
potential programs have lower success probabilities. 

These two factors exactly cancel out, so that on Goal, the expected 
reward for a scientist’s investing in a particular program is propor- 
tional to the probabilistic contribution that the investment makes, 
in absolute terms, to the program’s success (with the constant of 
proportionality the same for all programs). In other words, the ex- 
pected value of investing in a program is proportional to the reward 
that the scientist would receive on the Marge scheme for the same 
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Utilrty 


Resource 


Figure 1: The relationship between the utility and the quantity of a resource, 
for an agent who is risk averse with respect to the resource 


investment. As a consequence, if scientists were to make investment 
decisions solely on the basis of the expected reward from their invest- 
ments, Goal would result in exactly the same preference ordering 
among programs in all situations as the resource-based Marge scheme. 
Either scheme, then, would result in the same distribution of worker 
hours among research programs. 

To undermine this unwelcome conclusion, I appeal to risk aversion. 
I use the notion of risk aversion in its technical sense. An agent is 
risk averse with respect to some kind of resource, such as money or 
social influence, if that resource has decreasing marginal utility for the 
agent, meaning that, when the agent has a certain quantity of the 
resource, a small amount more is not worth as much to him as it 
would be if he had less of the resource. The qualitative relation 
between the quantity of the resource and the utility is shown in 
figure 1. 

Ifa person is risk averse with respect to, say, money, he will think and 
behave in certain characteristic ways. For example, he will consider a 
loss of a given value to be more undesirable than a gain of the 
same value is desirable. He will reject some fair gambles. And, most 
important for what follows, when two equally priced lottery tickets 
have the same expected monetary value, but one has a higher probabil 
ity of winning (which means it must have a lower payoff), a risk-averse 
decision maker will prefer the higher probability ticket. For example, 
given a choice between playing a game in which, if a tossed coin lands 
heads, you win $1000 (there is no gain or loss if the coin lands tails), 
and a game in which, if the single red ball is drawn from an umn 
containing 100 balls, you win $50,000, if you are risk averse, you will 
choose the coin toss game. To put it qualitatively, you prefer a large 
probability of winning a small prize to a small probability of winning 
a large prize. 
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It is this preference that allows an achievement-based reward 
scheme to increase the relative appeal of higher-potential research 
programs. Consider a scientist choosing between two rival research 
programs that have different potentials but that are currently offering 
equal expected rewards. On the Marge scheme, the scientist is sure to 
be rewarded whichever program she chooses, so she will be indifferent 
between the two. On Goal, the scientist is more likely to be rewarded 
by the higher-potential program than by the lower-potential program. 
A risk averse scientist will therefore choose the higher-potential pro- 
gram. For this reason, more scientists will join higher-potential pro- 
grams on Goal than on Marge, as desired in a winner-confersall bene- 
fits race. 

II.4. Implementing a priority race. What effect will moving to a priority 
race have on an achievement-based scheme such as Goal? To answer 
this question, consider the relation between a scientist's expected 
reward on the Goal scheme and the same scientist's expected reward 
on Priority, a reward scheme identical to Goal except that it rewards 
only the first program to achieve any given goal. 

Suppose, in particular, that a scientist is choosing between two 
research programs that would seem equally attractive on the Goal 
reward scheme. The first of these programs has the higher intrinsic 
potential, let us say, and so a higher probability of reaching its goal, 
but the second has few enough workers that the additional share of 
the reward a scientist in that program would receive, were the program 
to realize its goal, exactly makes up for the lower probability of being 
rewarded. (Assume that the effects of risk aversion are also taken 
into account.) 

How would the scientist’s preferences change if the Goal scheme 
were to be replaced, at this moment, by the Priority scheme? The 
change will not affect the size of the reward the scientist is liable to 
receive. Its impact is confined to the probability of the scientist’s 
being rewarded. 

In a two-program race, Goal rewards a scientist in three circum- 
stances: 


(1) The scientist’s program achieves its goal but the other program 
does not. 

(2) Both programs achieve their common goal; the scientst’s program 
achieves the goal first 

(3) Both programs achieve their common goal; the scientst’s program 
achieves the goal second. 


The Priority scheme rewards the scientist in situations (1) and (2) 
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above, but not in situation (8). Because the situations are mutually 
exclusive, the probability of a reward on Priority is equal to the probe 
bility of a reward on Goal less the probability that situation (3) occurs. 

Upon moving to Pnonty, then, the probability of a reward will 
decrease for both programs. The amount of the decrease is the proba- 
bility of situation (3), which is siu, for the first program and sw for 
the second program, where sı is the probability that both programs 
achieve their goal (given the allocation of resources at the time of 
the decision), and w and w are the probabilities that the first and 
the second programs respectively will win the priority race, in the 
event that both achieve their goals. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that, in almost all cases, the program 
with the higher probability of achieving its goal—in the example, the 
first program—is also more likely to win a priority race. Thus, w is 
greater than ux. It follows that, upon a move from Goal to Priority, the 
probability of the first program’s being rewarded decreases by less 
than does the probability of the second program’s being rewarded. 
Consequently, the expected reward from an investment in the first 
program will decrease by less than the expected reward from an 
investment in the second." The scientist who is undecided under Goal 
will therefore choose the first program—the program with the higher 
potential—ander Priority. (Risk aversion exacerbates this effect.) More 
generally, a move from Goal to Priority has the effect of increasing the 
bias in favor of higher-potential programs. 

To summarize, in section m J have shown that 


(1) To find the optimal allocation of resources in a winner-confersall 
benefits race, a greater bias toward high-potential programs is 
needed than is created by Marge (section 11.1), and 

(2) Goalmakes higher-potental programs relatively more attractive than 
Marge (section 1.8), and Pnonty makes them more attractive still 
(section 11.4). 


IV. THE PRIORITY SYSTEM EXPLAINED 


IV. 1. From additive to winner-confers-all cases. I make the following conjec- 
ture: a resource-based reward scheme that distributes labor optimally 
in resource allocation problems that are additive, or nearly additive, 
can be adapted to work well in winner-confersall benefits races by 
retaining the scheme’s apparatus for calculating rewards while moving 


4 The more so because the size of the second program’s reward is larger. 
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to an achievement basis for determining the recipients of the rewards. 
In a winnerconfersall race, then, figure rewards as before, but give 
the rewards only to programs with concrete achievements. 

This, I suggest, is the explanation, or at least a great part of the 
explanation, of the priority system in science. Our normal reward 
schemes, devised to handle problems of resource allocation that are 
close to additive, are modified for scientific resource allocation by 
adopting something similar to the previous section’s Priority scheme. 

The proposed explanation provides very satisfying answers to two 
questions about the priority system posed at the beginning of this 
paper concerning, first, the apparently excessive role of luck in the 
priority system’s selection of reward recipients, and second, the status 
of the Arago effect. 

The question about luck is raised by the observation that two equally 
talented, equally industrious scientists may receive different rewards 
under the priority system just because one of them, but not the other, 
is lucky enough to select a research program that achieves its goal 
(and does so before any rival). Previous explanations of the priority 
system have little to say about this facet of the system: they can only 
dismiss it as an unfortunate side effect of a system that works well in 
other respects. On my explanation, far from being a side effect, it is 
essential to the system’s social function. By making rewards in part a 
matter of luck, the priority system harnesses humans’ natural risk 
aversion so as to direct scientists to prefer more strongly than they 
would otherwise research programs with a high intrinsic potential for 
success, as required for an optimal solution to the problem of allocat- 
ing resources in a winner-confers-all benefits race. The arbitrary aspect 
of reward distribution in the priority system, then, is the very motor 
of the system’s being. 

The Arago effect is the strict enforcement of the winner-takes-all 
rule, even when the interval of time between the winner’s success and 
the runner-up’s success is very short. It has the consequence that a 
scientist may accrue all the prestige due to the discoverer by making 
the discovery only a matter of weeks before his competitors. 

When the priority rule discriminates scientific winners and losers 
in a race this close, Merton writes, “priority has lost all functional 
significance.” The Arago effect is “a dysfunctional extreme far beyond 
the limits of utility” (op. at, p. 322). My analysis of the incentive 
structure imposed by the priority rule shows that this is not so. Discrim- 
inating between a winner and a loser in a very close scientific race, 
and rewarding only the winner, can benefit science and society for 
the same reasons that, more generally, the priority rule is a good thing. 
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This point can be appreciated by comparing a fully Aragoiste prior- 
ity system, which rewards only the first research program to make a 
discovery, regardless of how close the finish, to a more relaxed system 
that declares a scientific race a draw if two rival programs achieve 
their goals within, say, six months of one another, and rewards the 
participants in both programs equally. I will not present the calcula- 
tions here (the comparison can be made in the same way that Goal 
and Pnority are compared in section 10.4), but the Aragoiste scheme 
makes higher-potential research programs relatively more attractive, 
by a small amount, than does the relaxed scheme. Aragoism will 
therefore affect the distribution of labor among competing research 
programs, and so will, contrary to Merton’s claim, have real func- 
tional significance. 

This argument does not show, of course, that the Aragoiste system 
will achieve a more efficient allocation of labor than the relaxed 
system. Perhaps the Aragoiste system makes high-potential programs 
too attractive, so that the resulting distribution of labor overshoots 
the optimal assignment of resources to these programs. To show 
that the Aragoiste system is superior would involve some substantive 
quantitative assumptions about the degree and form of human risk 
aversion, and about the relation between a program’s probability of 
its achieving its goal and its winning a priority race. (As mentioned 
in section 01.2, the same caveat applies to the determination of the 
relative merits of the Goaland Pnority schemes.) My conclusion, then, 
is not that the Arago effect is always beneficial, but that it has a 
kind of effect—an effect on the distribution of labor—that may be 
beneficial. It is a mistake, then, simply to class the Arago effect as 
a pathology. 

IV.2. Society’s grand reward system. I have tentatively explained the 
connection, asserted at the beginning of this article, between the 
winner-confers-all nature of the typical scientific benefits race and 
science’s winner-takes-all reward system. The explanation is rather 
complex, and the connection is therefore much less straightforward 
than one might suppose. Has the symmetry in payoff structure be- 
tween a winner-confers-all benefits race and a winner-takes-all rewards 
race turned out to be a mere coincidence? 

A coincidence would be a pity, both because it is more exciting to 
explain a striking symmetry than to dismiss it, and because the symme- 
try seems to have some ethical resonance for us, as exhibited in the 
final explanation of the priority rule in section 1.8, which makes the 
psychological assumption that, to us, it seems plainly fair to reward 
scientists precisely in proportion to the actual contribution they make 
to society. 
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In this section, I will recover the importance of the symmetry, by 

way of the following proposal: 

(1) There exists in human affairs a grand reward scheme, which deter- 
mines the distribution of certain kinds of rewards, including pres- 
tige, in winner-confers-all benefits races and in many other scenarios. 

(2) The purpose of this grand reward scheme is to promote the optimal 
allocation of labor among different activities, including but not 
limited to scientific research programs, whose primary goal is to 
contribute to the collective, not the individual, good. 

(3) The grand reward scheme sets a total reward for the participants 
in an actvity in direct proportion to the actual contribution made 
by that activity to society This total reward is divided among the 
activity’s participants in proportion to their contribution to the 
activity’s probability of success, as on the Marge scheme. 

(4) The pnority scheme is nothing but the particular form that the 
grand reward scheme takes when applied to a winner-confersall 
benefits race. 


If all of this is true, then the symmetry between the benefits race 
and the rewards race in science is not a coincidence; rather, it is an 
instance of a more general symmetry that underlies the distribution 
of many social rewards, a symmetry mandated by the grand reward 
scheme. 

Let me begin. To keep things simple, consider, as before, cases in 
which there are just two programs between which a fixed quantity of 
resources must be divided. Assume further that each program’s goal 
is worth the same amount, in isolation, to society. In sections 0 and 
m, I distinguished two resource allocation problems, the additive 
and the winner-confers-all scenarios. In the additive scenario, if both 
programs succeed, society receives twice as much benefit as it would 
if only one program had succeeded. In the winner-confers-all scenario, 
if both programs succeed, society receives no more benefit than it 
would if only one program had succeeded. 

These two cases can be seen as the end points of a spectrum of 
distributive problems. The cases intermediate between the additive 
and winner-confersall scenarios are those where, if both programs 
succeed, society receives more than if only one program had suc- 
ceeded, but less than twice as much. An example of such a case is 
a scenario in which two research programs are pursuing different 
treatments for the same disease. Suppose that 25% of all patients 
respond to both treatments, 25% to just the first treatment, and 25% 
to just the second treatment. Then; if just one program successfully 
develops the treatment it is pursuing, 50% of all patients can be cured, 
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whereas if both programs succeed, 75% of all patients can be cured. 
The benefit from a second success is less than the benefit from the 
first success, but it is far from zero. 

The resource allocation problems along the spectrum can be pæ 
rametrized with a single number, which I call a problem’s additor. 
The additor expresses the utility brought by a second success as a 
proportion of the utility brought by the first success. If v is the utility 
ofa single success, then, and ais the additor, the utility of two successes 
is (1 + a)v. The additive case has an additor of one, the winner- 
confers-all case an additor of zero, and the medical example from 
the previous paragraph an additor of one-half. 

I want to ask, first, what is the optimal distribution of labor for 
values of the additor partway between zero and one, and second, what 
kind of reward scheme might best find this distribution. Take the 
optimal distribution for the additive case as the baseline. In the win- 
ner-confersall case, as I have shown, the optimal distribution favors 
high-potential programs considerably more than in the additive case. 
The optimal distributions for cases with intermediate additors fall, as 
one might expect, between these two extremes. They assign more 
resources to high-potential programs than does the optimal distribu- 
tion for the additive case, but fewer resources than does the optimal 
distribution for the winner-confers-all case. The required bias towards 
high-potential programs, relative to the additive case, of course im 
creases as the additor decreases. 

How might a reward scheme implement this additor-sensitive bias? 
I showed in section 11.4 that the difference in bias between Goal and 
Priority is due to the term ssw, where w is, in a two-program competi 
tion, the probability that the rival program wins the priority race. Call 
this the priority term. Because the priority term is larger for lower- 
potential programs, and the Priority scheme in effect subtracts it from 
a program’s probability of being rewarded, the effect of the priority 
term is to create an additional bias towards high-potential programs. 
Suppose that the size of the priority term was reduced by some con- 
stant proportion for all competing programs. Then the biasing effect 
would be smaller, because the reward probabilities after subtraction 
would be closer than they are in the case where the term is not 
reduced. One way to control the bias towards high-potential programs, 
then, is to implement a policy that has the effect of multiplying the 
priority term by 1 — a, where a is the relevant additor. The higher 
the additor, the more the priomty term is reduced, and so the smaller 
the bias towards high-potential programs. 

To see how to achieve this effect, consider a program’s expected 
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total payout to its workers, which on Goalis just the size of the reward 
v multiplied by the probability of success. The effect of the priority 
term is to subtract swo from a program’s expected payout. What is 
desired, then, is a policy that alters this effect so that it becomes a 
subtraction of (1 — @)s,wv. The most straightforward such policy is 
to award the runner-up in a priority race a second prize of value av. 

This means that the runner-up’s payout is exactly proportional to 
the benefit society receives from the runner-up’s success, with the 
constant of proportionality the same as for the winning program. In 
the medical scenario, for example, the first program to succeed creates 
a 50% cure rate; a second success increases the cure rate to 75%. 
Thus, the runner-up increases the cure rate by a factor of one-half, 
and so receives half the reward due to the winner, a proportion 
necessarily equal to the additor of 0.5. 

I suggest that the system sketched in the last paragraph is, as I 
earlier intimated, close to the scheme used by society to determine 
the distribution of certain kinds of rewards, including prestige, for 
activities that benefit society as a whole. To put the proposal as simply 
as possible: society accords prestige and other rewards to both the 
winner and the runner-up of any benefits race in proportion to the 
social good resulting from their respective successes.'4 

In a winner-confers-all case, where the additor is zero, the runner- 
up contributes nothing and receives no reward. This is, of course, 
the priority rule. But now it can be seen that the priority rule is an 
extreme case of a much more general reward scheme that matches 
rewards to actual contributions to society. It is with reference to the 
grand reward scheme that the symmetry between the winnerconfers- 
all aspect of scientific benefits races and the winner-takesall aspect 
of the priority system is explained. 

Perhaps even more interestingly, our sense that the symmetry is 
somehow fair, even just, is, I propose, rooted in the fact that the 
grand scheme that mandates the symmetry is, from the point of view 
of the resource allocation problem, a very good one. If this is true, 
our sense of fairness is in some sense designed in part to solve eff 
ciently life’s many resource allocation problems. 

I conclude that it is quite possible that the priority system was not 
purpose-built for science. It is, rather, implicit in a much more general 
reward scheme designed to handle the allocation of labor among 


M As I have described the grand reward scheme, it functions in the additive case 
identically to Goal But it is Marge, not Goal, that finds the optimal allocation of 
resources in the additive case. There are several ways to modify the grand scheme 
so as deal with the problem, but this will have to be a topic for a sequel. 
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projects producing any social good, whether the good is knowledge 
based or not. This accounts for the appearance of a concern with 
priority at the very dawn of modern science. The system did not have 
to be constructed; it was already present. 

Why, then, does adherence to the priority rule seem to be a new 
and distinctive practice? Most social goods to which the grand reward 
scheme applies have additors substantially greater than zero, thus the 
corresponding reward schemes lack the winner-+akes-all aspect of the 
priority system. What is new in science is the prevalence of the winner- 
confers-all benefits race; the extreme values of the additors for such 
races give an old system dependent on the additor for its form the 
appearance of something new. 

MICHAEL STREVENS 
Stanford University 
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QUANTUM LIFE: INTERACTION, ENTANGLEMENT, AND 
SEPARATION* 


Individual objects are not fixed but fluctuating, constantly responding to 
their surroundings, bundles of relationships, rather than settled points.) 


hen distinct quantum systems interact, they appear to lose 
Wee individuality. In almost all cases, once systems are inter- 

acting, they no longer have a proper (or “pure”) quantum 
state at all: Moreover, the quantum state of the merged or “composite” 
system involves statistical correlations among the components that 
seem to go beyond anything obtainable from the systems that entered 
into the interaction, even when those systems become spatially distant 
from one another. Erwin Schrödinger? coined the term entanglement 
(Verschrdnkung) to describe this situation. Revising the old-fashioned 
marriage vow (“What God has joined together let no man put asun- 
der”), entanglement seems to imply that not even God can separate 
quanta once merged. We ask here whether this is really so. Specifically, 
we ask whether entangled quantum systems are nevertheless separa- 
ble, in the sense that the statistical correlations of the composite 
system can be obtained from statistics of the components. 

We approach this question in the way that John Bell’ and others 
have approached the issue of locality. We look for a clean mathemati- 
cal demonstration to settle the issue one way or another. The mysteries 
and puzzles over quantum locality emerge from demonstrating that 
when the correlations of entangled systems violate the Bell inequali- 
ties, which is almost always, they cannot be explained by introducing 
Suitable statistical states for the components. These are states that 
satisfy a precise condition of local action or “locality” and a condition 


*We are indebted to Jon Jarrett, Don Howard, Nick Huggett, and other members 
of the Chicago Area Philosophy of Physics group, for sparking our interest ın this 
topic, and for exchanging ideas and criticism. We thank Mathias Frisch, especially, 
for catching an error in an earlier ‘proof’. 

|T. M. Luhrmann, Persuasons of the Witch's Craft: Ritual Magic in Contemporary 
England (Cambridge: Harvard, 1989), p. 239. 

“Die ige Situation in der Quantenmechanik,” Dut Naturoassenschafien, 
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of statistical independence called “factorizability.* Here we ask the 
comparable question for separability. Gan we introduce suitable statis- 
tical states for the components that allow the correlations of the 
composite system to be explained on the basis of statistics of the 
components? If the answer is “yes” then we regard the components 
of an entangled system as separable; otherwise not. Surprisingly, we 
show that even when the Bell inequalities are violated, which is where 
entanglement really shows up, the components are separable.’ In 
carrying out this demonstration, we actually show something more. 
For the states we introduce are local (although not factorizable) and 
hence we can conclude that entanglement is compatible with both 
separability and locality. Thus during marriage, as well as before, 
quanta may lead a healthy life of their own. 

This robust conception of quantum life has been contested. Indeed 
violations of the Bell inequalities have prompted a literature on the 
metaphysics of microscopic systems that flirts with some sort of meta 
physical holism regarding spatially separated, entangled systems. The 
rationale for this behavior comes in two parts. The first part relies 
on a proof, due to Jon Jarrett’ that the experimentally observed 
breakdown of the Bell inequalities entails a breakdown of the conjunc- 
tion of the constraints just mentioned. Jarrett called these two con- 
straints locality and completeness. We prefer the terminology used above 
of locality and factonzabikty.’ The first part of the rationale for meta- 
physical holism urges that only Jarrett’s locality allows for “peaceful 
coexistence” between quantum mechanics and special relativity. Fac- 
torizability, it is suggested, must be jettisoned. 

The second part of the rationale introduces separability, as above, 
which is regarded as the opposite, in essence, of holism. The argument 


1 See, for example, N. David Mermin, “Quantum Mysteries for Anyone,” this JOUR- 
NAL, LXXVII, 7 (July 1981): 297-308; and Arthur Fine, “Antinomies of Entanglement 
The Puzzlmg Case of the Tangled Statistics,” this JOURNAL, LXXIX, 12 (December 
1982): 738-47. 

* In the sequel, we concentrate on correlation experiment whose outcomes violate 
the Bell inequalities. For the type of experiments considered here, satisfaction of 
those inequalities is sufficient for there being a local, factorizable model—see Fine, 
“Hidden Variables, Joint Probability, and the Bell Inequalities,” Phyncal Review Letters, 
XLVI (1982). 291-95. Every such model is separable. Hence, satisfaction of those 
inequalities ımphes separability. 

*“On the Physical Significance of the Locality Conditons in the Bell Argument,” 
Nods, xvm (1984) 569-89. 

’Fine, “Correlations and Physical Locality,” ın P. Asquith and R Giere, eds., 
PSA 1980, Volume 2 (E. Lansing, MI: Philosophy of Saence Associaton, 1981), 
pp. 535-56 
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here draws crucially on the lemma that separability implies factoriza- 
bility. It would follow from this lemma, the Jarrett result, and the 
failure of the Bell inequalities that if we want to preserve locality, we 
must jettison separability, and embrace its opposite—metaphysical 
holism. Thus blame for the failure of factorizability is shifted to the 
failure of separability. In this way the correlations observed in entan- 
gled systems are seen as the sign of a deep (and perhaps mysterious) 
holism in nature. 

By establishing that merged quanta may lead a life of their own, 
we reject here the second part of the rationale, in particular, the 
lemma on which it relies. Properly conceived, there is no relation of 
logical entailment that flows from separability to factorizability. Our 
discussion here complements that of Tim Maudlin,’ who also doubts 
that separability implies factorizability. Maudlin conjures up an imagi- 
native separating scheme involving tachyons and he shows how super- 
luminal signaling may accommodate the statistics for a special experi 
mental configuration where factorizability fails. (Without the picture 
of superluminal signaling, one of us suggested a similar scheme with 
the idea of “randomness in harmony.™) In the tradition of the litera- 
ture on Bell’s theorem, we ask here directly whether certain kinds of 
structures can in principle support the quantum correlations, regard- 
less of how they may be implemented. Thus we concentrate on investi- 
gating whether the statistical relations posited by schemes like Maud- 
lin’s can be represented in mathematical models of the experimental 
situation, without relying on intuitions associated with tachyons, or 
other physical mechanisms. 

In showing how to construct local and separable models of correla- 
tion experiments whose outcomes violate the Bell inequalities, we 
show that holism, however deep or mysterious, is not a price that we 
have to pay for keeping locality. But what of nonlocal theories; for 
example, the Bohm theory? If separability is compatible with locality, 
is it also compatible with nonlocality? We do not address this issue 
directly since our concern here has been to assess the price of locality 
given the failure of the Bell inequalities. If our suggestion in section 
Iv for understanding the quantum states is correct, however, then 
the Bohm theory, like quantum theory itself, is separable. Hence if 


t Quantem Nonlocahty and Relatrosty (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1994), see p. 98. 
*See Fine, “Correlanons and Physical Locahty,” and “Antinomies of Entan- 
glement.” 
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the Bohm theory is actually nonlocal, then violations of the Bell 
inequalities turn out to be compatible with nonlocal as well as with 
local models, each of which respects separability.” 


I. BACKGROUND: THE EXPERIMENTAL SETUP 

In the simple EPR-Bohm type experiments we consider here (2X2 
experiments), a source emits pairs of particles (call them that for 
simplicity) in the singlet state . After emission, the particles in each 
pair move off in opposite directions to spatially separate wings, the 
A- and B-wings. Each wing contains a detector assembly with two 
settings (1 and 2), corresponding to the measurement of spin orienta- 
tion (in the plane perpendicular to the “path” of the particles). When 
the particles arrive in their respective wings, the detectors register 
either +1 or —1 (corresponding to spin up or spin down in the 
relevant direction). In the singlet state the probability is one-half at 
either wing for either +1 or for —1 to occur, regardless of the setting 
there. The probability for pairs of outcomes, the joint probability, is 
a simple function of the angles of orientation measured in each wing. 

We want to model such a correlation experiment, by introducing 
a space A of basic “states” distributed according to some fixed proba- 
bility measure on the space. (The states in A are often referred to as 
“hidden variables” but we agree with Bell that this is a misleading and 
silly terminology; so we avoid it here.) Each state AEA determines a 
set of joint probabilities of the form: 


Pr? (sy tJ) 
where A is the assembly in the A-wing, B is the other wing assembly, 
xand y are the measurement outcomes at A and B (+1 ora —1) and 
t and j are the settings (either 1 or 2) on A and B respectively. We 
require that the model recover the probabilities PM (A, = x, B = Ay) 
assigned by the quantum theory in the singlet state Ų as averages over 
the space A of basic states; that is, we require that 


<p lya) >a = PMA, = x B = mb) 


Since the p(x ij) completely determine the probabilities of all 
possible outcomes of all possible measurements, it is entirely natural 
to regard the entire set of these functions as the state of the tompon 
ringer FERS 
$ ar 0 (ae <P 
~ 
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© See J.T Cushing et al, Bohmian Mechanics and y 
(Boston: Kluwer, 1996) for interpretive essays on the Bohm th€opy. The essay by M. b 
Dickson, “Is the Bohm Theory Local?” pp. 321-830, chall onlocality usually 
associated with Bohm oarmas POD 
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system. This way of treating the state accords nicely with the quantum 
mechanical rule according to which the state function of a system is 
completely determined by the family of probability distributions for 
all observables of the system. 

We can then introduce what one would naturally call the marginal 
probabilities at à of individual outcomes at individual measure- 
ment stations. 


Hilda) = Ehl) and phi) = Epl ij) 
2) r 


These marginals constitute the states in each wing. 


Locality and fadtonzabikty. We are now in a position to define the 
two probabilistic constraints mentioned in the introduction. Locality 
is the constraint that at each state à the marginal probabilities at A 
(respectively, B) do not in any way depend on the switch settings at 
B (respectively, A).'! That is: i 


pildi) = prada) = pildi?) 


and 


DPD = HALI) =p 2) 


Assuming locality we can simplify the notation and write 
pilij) = P(A, = A) 
Hij) = p(B = AN) 


for the local states. 

The second constraint is factorizabilty (Jarrett’s “completeness” and 
Abner Shimony’s “outcome independence”). It is the constraint that 
at each À the joint probabilities be the arithmetic product of their 


respective marginals. That is: 
breif) = phali) -p Oig) 
For experiments of the type considered here, the Bell inequalities 


Ao 
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N Aner Shishony,,calls this “parameter independence”—see “Search for a 


1 t Worldview Which-Gan Accommodate Our Knowledge of Microphysics,” m J. Cushing 
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and E. McMullin, eds.,)Philosophecal Consequences of Quantum Theory: Reflectons on Bell's 
Theorem (Notre Danie, University Press, 1989), pp. 25-37. 
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ities (that is, the ensemble averages) and the fourth. The constraint 
is just that 0 < D = 1. The experimental evidence is that, for certain 
settings of detectors in these experiments, the measured values for 
the joint probabilities violate the Bell inequality. Jarrett showed that 
if the inequalities were violated, then at most one of the above con- 
straints, either locality or factorizability, could hold. At least one of 
them has to go. In these circumstances many think that the right 
strategy is to keep locality and to jettison factorizability. While that 
conclusion has important critics,” for the purposes of this article we 
will take it at face value. Our concern is how philosophers have come 
to interpret what they have perceived as the failure of factorizability. 
Below are some typical examples. 


O. SEPARABILITY 


The fact that there exist quantum states of two-body systems which 
cannot be factorized into products of one-body quantum states means 
there is odjectrus entanglement of the two bodies, and hence a kind of 
holism." 


. In terms of the BelHype experimental setup, for example, we are barred 
from representing what we would ordinarily call the “two particles” in 
a given “pair” as two distinct entities; although detectable in spacelike 
measurement events, “they” form a single object, connected in some 
'- fundamental way that defies analysis in terms of distinct, separately 


existing parts." 


[The source of the Bell result is] a kind of ontological holism or nonsepa- 
rability..., in which spatiotemporally separated but previously inter- 


acting physical systems lack separate physical states and perhaps also 
physical identities.” 


If we want to get clear on the relationship between factorizability and 
holism, we really need to understand holism’s opposite, separability. 


2 See, for example, M. Jones and R Clifton, “Against Experimental Metaphysics,” 
in Peter A. French et al., eds., Midwest Studies tn Philosophy, Volume 18 (Notre Dame: 
Univermty Press, 1993), pp. 295-816; Maudlin, p. 98ff; and J. Cushing, Quantum 
Mechamıcs. Historical Contingency and the Copenhagen Hegemony (Chicago: University 
Press, 1994), pp. 57-59. 

3 Shimony, p. 27 

M Jarrett, “Bell's Theorem: A Guide to the Implications,” in Cushing and McMullin, 
pp. 60-79, here p. 79. 

3 Don Howard, “Holism, Separability, and the Metaphysical Implications of the 
Bell Experiments,” ın Cushing and McMulhn, pp. 224-83, here p. 225. 
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Don Howard’s analysis (ild.)"* is an excellent place to start. In these 
works, Howard argues that the experimental violations of the Bell 
inequalities force us to abandon the fundamental metaphysical princi- 
ple of separability and to embrace, instead, a kind of holism. 

In trying to formulate a precise notion of separability, Howard 
draws inspiration from a passage of Albert Einstein’s: 


It is characteristic of these physical things that they are conceived of as 
being arranged in a space-time continuum. Further, it appears to be 
essential for this arrangement of the things introduced in physics that, 
at a specific nme, these things claim an existence independent of one 
another, insofar as these things “lie in different parts of space.”"” 


Howard takes this “requirement” offered by Einstein as a fundamental 
metaphysical constraint on physical systems; the principle of separabil- 
ity.” He then offers a more precise formulation: the contents of any 
two spatiotemporally separated regions can be considered to consti 


tute separate physical systems.” 
Here separate physical systems means: 


(1) Each system possesses its own distinct physical state. 
(2) The joint state of the two systems is wholly determined by these sepa- 
rate states. 


We find this articulation of the principle of separability to be very 
compelling.” It is, however, rather abstract. In particular, in order to 


4 See also his “Einstein on Locahty and Separability,” Studies tn History and Philoso- 
pay of Sasnce, xvi (1985): 171-201; and “Locality, Separability, and the Phymcal 
Implicatons of the Bell Expermments,” in A. van der Merwe, F. Selleri, and G. Tarozi, 
eds., Bell's Theorem and the Foundahons of Modern Physics (Singapore: World Scientific, 
1992), pp. 306-14. 

1 “Quantum Mechanics and Reality,” Dialectica, n (1948): 820-24. This translation 
from the original German is by Howard, “Holism, Separability, and the Metaphysical 
Imphcanons of the Bell Experiments,” p. 228. 

Maudlm (op. at, p 97) notes that Bell makes a similar assumpton when he 
supposes that each region of space-time has an intrinsic state. 

Howard, “Hohsm, Separability, and the Metaphysical Implicatons of the Bell 

iments,” p. 226. 

It does seem to us that there is a third condition that needs to be brought in, 
namely, that the states of separate parts are relatively independent of one another. 
(We say ‘relatively’ because there may be some conserved quantities shared by both 
systems whose values will be linked.) So minimally one would want that you cannot 
get all the information about one system part from the state of the other. Without 
something hke this, separability would not necessarily run counter to hobsm (mnce 
the whole, then, might be fully reflected in both parta, in which case we would not 
need their ‘sum’), which surely we want it to do. Most likely Howard’s notion of 
‘distinct’ partial states is intended to do thu job—if worked out. None of the rest of 
our argument will hinge on this small quibble. 
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apply this principle to a quantum system, one would need to articulate 
both what is meant by the state of the system, and what counts as a 
state being wholly determined by two other states. Howard does just this 
in a footnote, where he specifies how his principle is to be applied 
to quantum systems: 
How the joint state is determined by the separate states depends upon 
the details of a theory’s mathematical formulation. At a minimum, the 
idea is that no information is contained in the joint state that is not 
already contained in the separate states, or alternatively, that no measure- 
ment result could be predicted on the basis of the joint state that could 
not be predicted on the basis of the separate states.... I define a state, 
à, formally, as a conditional probability measure, p,(x|m), assigning 
probabilities to measured results, x, conditional upon the presence of 
measurement contexts, m. With states thus defined, to say that the joint state 
is wholly determined by the separate states 15 to say that the joint probabibty 
measure is the product of two separate msasures (tnd., p. 2260, our emphasis). 


As already suggested, we regard Howard’s treatment of states as 
families of probability measures to be a perfectly sensible way to think 
about quantum states. As above, in a Belltype experimental setup, 
the entire state of the two-particle system can be thought of as being 
given by a set of functions onto probability measures. We like, more- 
over, the way Howard lays out the basic intuition of separability—that 
no information is contained in the joint state that is not already 
contained in the separate states. The last sentence of the passage, 
however, the one to which we have added emphasis, stands out to us 
as a non sequitur. Why, after all, should we equate determination 
with multiplication, that is, with just the product function? 

Surely the joint state is wholly determined by the separate states just 
in case there is some function that maps the marginals on each subsys- 
tem to joints on the composite system. If it works, the product function 
would do (so factorizability implies separability). But to restrict our 
attention to this function as the only possible candidate for separating 
the two states strikes us as provincial. Any function, plausibly, that 
maps pairs of separate states onto joint states would make the whole 
determinable by the parts. That, after all, is what a function does—a 
binary function determines an output given any pair of inputs. 

Howard’s treatment simply equates separability with factorizability. 
That equation, moreover, is not confined to Howard. Nor is it even 
confined to discussions of the Bell inequalities. In a recent article on 
the relation between Leibniz’s principle of the identity of indiscern- 
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ibles and the Pauli exclusion principle, Michela Massimi?! offers the 
following definition of separation. Given any composite system, the 
states of the two component systems are “ontologically separate” just 
in case: 
(1) Each subsystem has definite (though possibly unknown) values of 
a complete set of compatible observables pertaining to that subsys- 
tem alone. 


(2) The afore-defined ontologically separate states of the subsystems 
determine wholly their joint state (hd, p. 321). 


So far so good. She then goes on to say: 


Condition 2 1s known as factonzalniity. the joint probability of the expecta 
tion values relative to the two subsystems is the product of the probabili- 
ties bearing respectively on each subsystem alone (p. 321, our emphasis). 


Factorizability is uncontroversially taken as a separability condition to 
the extent that all nonfactorizable theories involve some kind of nom 


separability (p. 321n) 


We beg to differ. Multiplication is not the only binary function and 
the failure of factorizability is perfectly compatible with a complete 
determination of the whole from the separate parts. As we will show, 
there are local models of experiments in which the Bell inequalities 
are violated (hence nonfactorizable models) that are indeed sep- 
arable. 

Of course, we understand why someone might think that quantum 
entanglement rules out separability, which requires that the partial 
states (the marginals) determine the whole state (the joints). For in 
an EPR-Bohm experiment, the singlet state of the total system yields 
a uniform distribution (50:50) as the marginal on the outcome space 
{1, —1} regardless of the angle being measured in either wing. So, 
for example, the marginals are the same in runs of the experiment 
with separations of zero degrees between the spin angles measured 
in the wings (that is, measurements in the same direction) and in 
runs where the difference between the measured angles is one hun- 
dred twenty degrees. But the joint probability functions are different. 
In the one case, they yield probability 0 for getting identical outcomes 
in each wing (strict anticorrelation). In the other case, that probability 
is 3/8. Hence no function maps the marginals of the singlet state to 


"*Exclumon Prinaple and the Identity of Indiscernibles: A Response to 
Margenau’s Argument,” Bnitsh Journal for the Philosophy of Saence, Lu (2001): 303-30. 
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the joints. (Recall. that a function determines its result, and so does 
not map one to many.) Looking at quantum theory this way, it seems 
that the crucial condition for separability fails; the joint state is not 
wholly determined by the separate states. 

Before we conclude that, after all, quantum mechanics is not a 
separable theory, we need to look a little deeper. We need to ask 
whether the apparent nonseparability of the quantum probabilities 
is compatible with an underlying separability. Can we, for example, 
regard the quantum statistics as averages over more basic states, which 
are themselves separable? This is exactly the sort of issue that the Bell 
theorem addresses, answering “no.” But there the question is whether 
the conjunction of locality and factorizability can hold at the basic 
level. Here our concern is with maintaining the conjunction of locality 
and separability—especially in cases where the Bell inequalities, and 
hence factorizability, fail. 


U1. SEPARABILITY WITH LOCALITY: SOME PROOFS 


Recall that we are considering correlation experiments violating the 
Bell inequalities that involve two measurements in each wing (2X2 
experiments): call them Ai, Az in the Awing and B,, B in the Bowing. 
In what follows, all models preserve locality. That means, for instance, 
that at each state à the marginal distribution for A, in A; X B, runs 
of the experiment is the same as the marginal distribution for A, in 
A, X B, runs; similarly for the other three pairs. On this assumption, 
to build a model in which the composite statistics are separable is to 
define a probabilistic model involving basic states À that reproduces 
the quantum statistics as averages over the A. That model will identify 
for each state à, the marginal distributions p(A, = A), p(B, = WA) 
which we understand as the local states in each wing. Then we need 
to show that there is a single two-place function F(. .) such that 


FUp(A, = dà), p(B = 9A)] = pr? (aya) 


for all i, j, x, y, and à. Thus a single F maps the pairs of marginals at 
à to the joints at A, so that, at every A, the joint state is wholly deter- 
mined by the local state. Finally we need to verify that the prescription 
for local states and joints does yield the quantum probabilities as 
averages over À. 

Below we take the basic states to be a and B and to begin with we 
assume these to be equiprobable. Let a, = p(A, =1| æ). So that 1— 
ay, = p(A, = —lla). Similarly let 4, = p(B, =1|a). If the statistics are 
separable, the Æ and B-wing distributions at a are fixed by a, aa 
and hı, d2 respectively. In the same way we can let ag, = p(A, =1]B) 
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and dy, = p(B =1|B). Then the A and B-wing distributions at B are 


fixed by ag; , aş and b; , bpr. 
If a, + dg, =1, then 


1/2[p(A, =1ļa)+ p(A, =1[B)] = <p(A=I[A)> = 1/2 


which is the quantum probability that a measurement of A, yields the 
result 1. Similarly, if 4, + bg, =1, then averaging over the two basic 
states yields the 50:50 quantum probabilities for each Bwing measure- 
ment to have 1 as a result. 

Given quantum joint probabilities that violate the Bell inequalities, 
in order to build a separable model we will assign joint distributions 
at a and at B that have marginals as above (satisfying locality), and 
that average to the quantum joints. We will then show that there is 
a function F mapping the marginals at each of a and to the joints 
assigned there, as required for separability. Here is an algorithm for 
how to do just that for almost all quantum statistics. That is, given 
“ensemble” joint probabilities, it is an algorithm for finding an a and 
B and an F that will do the job. 

In a 2X2 experiment, quantum theory assigns joint distributions 
to the four pairs: A, B, for ij =1, 2. The marginals are all probabilities 
of 0.5. So if we are given P™(A=1, B=1), call it P(A,B), then we 
have an inversion symmetric distribution where 


P% (A= —1, B =1) = 1/2 — PAB) = P™ (A=1, B, = —1) 
and 
P (AB) = P% (A= —1, B = —1) 


Thus P(A,B) is sufficient to determine the whole P™(. .). 
Then, where A can be either a or B, assign at À the joint distribution 
p(.. |) defined as follows: 


P(A=1, B, =1[A) = P(A,B) (that is, the quantum theory joint above) 
p(A=—1, B =1])) = b — PAB) 
pA=1, B =-1)d) = a — PAB) 
p(A=—1, B =—1)A) = 1+ P(A,B) — a, — by 


One can check that these retum the desired 50:50 marginals, respect- 
ing locality, and that averaging over p(. . |a) and (. . |B), so defined, 
produces exactly the quantum joints provided ag, = 1— a,,and bg, = 
l- by. 

Given that each quantum joint satisfies 0 s P(A,B) <= 0.5, and 
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assuming that the marginals assigned at a and B take values between 
0 and 1, the joint distribution p(. .|A) defined above requires 


(1X) P(AB) = a , by 


and 


(2A) au + by S 1+ P(AB) 


Finally, then, let us choose the marginals. Here is how. 

If among the numbers P(A,B,) there is a 0 or 1/2, call it P(A; B) 
and rename the other three accordingly. We are going to assign 
marginal distributions in the A- and Bwings using the following 
scheme (in which it is useful to keep track of the four runs so that 
we can see that locality is satisfied): 


For run A; X Bata: set KA =l1]a) = 0.5 = p( B=1|a); that is, set au 
= 0.5 = a. 

For run A; X B, at a: set a, = 0.5 (locality!) and set by = x, for some 
0s xs 1 to be chosen below. 

For run A, X B, at a: set an= x and b= 0.5 (locality). 

For run A, X B at a: set Qy= x (locality) and 4a= x (locality). 


The conditions (læ) and (2a) impose a set of inequalities that x must 
satisfy. Because of (1B) and (2B) these constraints are multiplied by 
the requirement that ag, = 1— a,,and dp, = 1— by - We can summarize 
all of these inequalities as follows. Call P{A\B,)=t, P(A,B,)=u and 
P( åB) =v. Then let 


S = max[max(t, u,v), 0.5—min(t u, v/2)] 
and let 
T= min[0.5—min(t, u v/2), 1—max(t, u, v/2] 


Since each joint (f u v) is between zero and 0.5, it is easy to check 
that S < T. Then the number x must satisfy the condition that 


SsxsT 


To be specific we can choose x= S. Notice that if one (or more) of t 
u, v is either 0 or 0.5 then S = T = 0.5 and in that case x=0.5. 
Excluding that case, we now conclude by defining the separating 
function F. Recall that F maps the marginals at à to the joints at À, 
for \ either a or B. So let F be defined by 


Flash] = p(A=1, B=1]A) = P(A,B) 
We need to check that this leads to no conflicts; that is, that F does 
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not take the same input to different outputs. But the input pairs are 
just <1/2,1/2>, <1/2,x>, <x, 1/2>, <x, x> fora and <1/2,1/2>, 
<1/2,1-x>, <l1-% 1/2>, <1—x1—x> for B. Provided x # 1/2 
these are eight distinct pairs, so we can define Fon them as indicated 
without fear of conflict. Obviously when we average over a and B we 
get back the original quantum joints. Thus, respecting locality, Fmaps 
the marginals in the A- and B-wings at à, which define the states there, 
to joints at A on the composite system. Averaged over a and 8, these 
marginals, and the joints they determine via F, yield the single and 
joint probabilities that quantum theory assigns in the given ex- 
periment. 

Consider a commonly used illustration for the violation of the Bell 
inequalities. Itis the 2X2 experiment where P(A; B,) = Oand P(A) = 
P(A,B;) = P( A,B) = 3/8. Here the angular separation is 0 between 
the A, setting and the B, setting, and all other separations are 120 
degrees. Adding the three nonzero joints and subtracting the fourth 
produces 9/8, whereas the Bell inequality requires a result less than 
1. An easy calculation yields that S = 0.375, which we choose as our 
“x” for the separating model. (Here T = 0.625.) So the Bell inequality 
fails but locality and separability both hold in our model. More signifi- 
cantly, consider the experiments at angular separations where the 
Bell inequality achieves its maximum violation, which is the type of 
experiment most frequently run and most thoroughly studied. We 
can take the angles to be 45 degrees between the A, setting and the 
B, setting, and 135 degrees for the other three. Then the quantum 
joint probabilities are P(A,B,) = 0.073 and PAB) = P(AB) = 
P(A,) = 0.427. Adding the three big joints and subtracting the 
fourth little one produces 1.208, which exceeds the Bell limit of 1 by 
the maximum amount possible for experiments of this type. We can 
readily model the experiment in a local and separable way, however. 
Sis simply 0.427, which we can take for our “x.” (Here T = 0.573.) 

Our demonstration of separability so far covers all 2X2 experiments 
where no more than one joint is either 0 or 1/2. That covers a lot 
of experiments but it does not include the tantalizing Hardy cases 
that also violate the Bell inequalities and which arise in virtually every 
interaction between spin-1/2 systems.” In the Hardy configuration 
we have P(A,B,) = 0, P(A,B,) = 0.5 = P(AgB,) and P( Ap) = 0.09. 
Our model breaks down here, for S= T = x = 0.5 which makes F 
many-one, and so not a function that determines the joints from the 


2L Hardy, “Nonlocality for Two Particles without Inequalities for Almost All 
Entangled States,” Physical Review Letters, LXXI (1993). 1665-68. 
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marginals. Indeed, calculations show that no model like ours, where 
the distributions of the À states is uniform, can separate the Hardy 
probabilities. But they can be separated nevertheless. Indeed, we will 
show how to separate any experiment where P(A,B,) = 0, P(A, B)) = 
0.5 = P(A,B,), and P(A;B,) = H for any number H satisfying 0 < H < 
0.5. (For H = 0, the Bell inequalities hold, hence there is a local 
and factorizable model. At the other extreme, H = 0.5 describes an 
impossible configuration of angles; that is, no quantum experiment 
produces those numbers.) 

Our Hardy model is similar to the one just described except that 
a now gets weight 0.25 and B gets weight 0.75. Moreover the 0 and 
0.5 joint probabilities, working together, force a different configura- 
tion for the marginals. Again we separate the presentation into disjoint 
runs to show how locality is respected and also to make it easy to find 
the pairs of marginals on which F is defined. 


For run A; X B, at a set œ; = Hand set &, = 1-H. 

For run A; X B, at a set ay; = H (locality) and set h= H. 

For run 4 X B, at a set an= 1-H and h= 1—H (locality). 

For run A, X B, at a set an= 1—H (locality) and h= H (locality). 


Then at B we define ag, and b, to satisfy 
0.254,, + 0.75ap, = 0.5 
0.258, + 0.753, = 0.5 


for i = 1, 2—so that the marginals averaged over a and B yield the 
quantum probabilities of 0.5. One can verify that for 0 < H < 0.5, 
the marginal probabilities are between 0 and 1 and that the eight 


pairs of marginals (four at a and four at B) are all distinct. Finally, 
we assign the joints at a and f as follows: 


Flash] = p(A=1, B=1][A) = P(A,B), for \ = a or B andi = j 
Fland] = p(A=1, B=1|A) = œ forà = a or B and i * j 


For the case where i * 7 the A and B marginals are the same for each 
à, so if we pick one side (above we chose the A side) for the joints 
there and average over a and B, we get 0.5, since that is precisely 
how the a and B marginals were made to relate. One needs to check 
that all the inequalities required by (1X) and (2A) hold for these 
choices of marginals and joints, which they do. So, even the ubiquitous 
Hardy violations of the Bell inequalities can be modeled in such a 
way that the local states determine the joints. 
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IV. DISCUSSION 

It is important to keep the quantifiers straight with respect to what 
we have shown. For each Bellviolating experiment considered above, 
there exists a function that can be used to determine the joint state 
from the separate states. This is sufficient to establish that each of 
those experiments can be given a local, separable model. Nevertheless, 
we have not proven the following: there exists a single function that 
can serve as a separations function for all those Bell-type experiments. 
Such a function would, so to speak, wholly replace the product func- 
tion as a means of determining joint states from separate states in 
every single case. 

It might be objected that a great deal hinges on this order of 
quantifiers. After all, one might argue, only if there were a single 
function could one use the separate states to predict what can be 
predicted on the basis of the whole state. Is that not, after all, what 
it means for the separate states wholly to determine the joint state? 

We note, first of all, that what we have shown so far is already 
sufficient to refute the lemma according to which, in models of the 
sort considered above, factorizability was supposed to be a necessary 
condition for separability. Second, it is important to distinguish the 
issue of access or predictability from the metaphysical question of 
separability. Even if there were a universal separating function, we 
could still be stuck unless that function was computable, or otherwise 
suitable for making predictions. Looking back to Howard’s discussion, 
we find that he says two inequivalent things about separability: 


The idea is that no information is contained in the joint state that is 
not already contained in the separate states, or altematruely, that no 
measurement result could be predicted on the basis of the joint state 
that could not be predicted on the basis of the separate states.” 


The present context makes it clear, however, that it is one thing 
to say that the information is contained in the separate states, and 
quite another to say that one can extract the information and use it 
to make a prediction, or even that we could know in advance what 
the separating function will be. 

Richard Healy™ distinguishes these cases, defining what he calls 
spatiotemporal separability as follows: 


3 “Holism, Separability, and the Metaphysical Implications of the Bell Experr 
ment,” p. 226n, our emphasis. 

~ -Holim and Nonseparability,” this JOURNAL, Lxxxvin, 8 (August 1991): 
398-421. 
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The qualitative, intrinsic physical properties of a compound system are 
supervenaent on the qualitative, intrinsic physical properties of its spatially 
separated component systems together with the spatial relations among 
these component systems (ted. p. 410). 


The language of supervenience marks a criterion other than that 
of predictability. In fact, Healy contrasts the relevant principle with 
what he calls explanatory prinaples of holism—principles, which depend 
on predictability for their application. 

Since the original inspiration for the concept of separability came 
from Einstein, perhaps it would be helpful to go back and look at 
what Einstein himself had in mind. He wrote: 


[Withouta principle of separation] physical thought in the sense familiar 
to us would not be possible. Nor does one see how physical laws could be 
formulated and tested without such a clean separation.” 


If Einstein’s concern is for the testability of laws, then the concern 
would likely be along the following lines. We make measurements in 
spatially local contexts. If we are going to have a theory that we can 
test, then we had better be able to use the information that we gather 
locally to build up what we need to know in order to tell what a given 
theory predicts about the world. In other words, it had better be the 
case that everything that is predictively relevant about a system can 
be humanly put together from locally separate states of affairs. For if 
there are theoretically/predictively important aspects of a system that 
we cannot come to know by making local measurements, then we will 
not be able to know what outcome a theory predicts for a given state 
of affairs in important cases. Hence, we would not be able to test such 
a theory. 

If the above reconstruction of Einstein’s thoughts is roughly correct, 
then it should be clear that Einstein had in mind, after all, something 
over and above metaphysical separability. The concern that Einstein 
evinces for the testability of physical laws forces this conclusion. By 
itself, separability does not address Einstein’s concern about how 
quantum mechanics could possibly work in practice. For that one 
needs a (metaphysical) separability that is also operational. That is, 
to satisfy Einstein, one needs more than a separating function for 
every experiment, or even a universal function. What one needs are 
humanly identifiable, computable functions. 

But if Einstein advocated a metaphysical separability that was also 


3 Quoted in Howard, “Hohsm, Separability, and the Metaphysical Imphcatons of 
the Bell Expenments,” p. 233. 
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operational, because he believed that this was a necessary condition 
for the testability of a theory, and if he was right, then we are left 
with a strange conundrum. For quantum mechanics does not appear 
to be even metaphysically separable; forget about the operational 
criterion. So the conundrum is this: If, according to Einstein, separa- 
bility is the sine qua non of a testable theory, then how does quantum 
mechanics work? That is to say, if quantum mechanics is a theory in 
which the principle of separation actually fails, how does it come not 
only to have been tested, but to have passed with flying colors? How 
does quantum mechanics do what Einstein denies can be done by 
any theory that violates the principle of separability? 

Of course, we could conclude that Einstein was just wrong here. 
But assuming he was on the right track, a good way to approach this 
question is to re-examine the notion of “state” in the quantum theory. 
Thus far, we have taken a state to be a family of probability distribu- 
tions. But there is an ambiguity here familiar to all students of mathe- 
matics: the ambiguity between the values of a function (what Gottlob 
Frege called “the course of values”) and the function itself. In our 
models, and in discussing the quantum probabilities as states, we took 
the local states to be the bare distributions, which is to say the values 
of the mapping—from detector settings (or angles) to probability distri- 
butions on {1, —1}. But if we say that the local state is not the value 
of this mapping but the mapping itself, then we have a fresh way of 
regarding the quantum theory. Perhaps the best way to bring this out 
is to display the local states as a set of pairs <z, P,(.)>, where zis an 
angle corresponding to one of the detector settings in a given wing 
and P,(.) is the marginal distribution on {1, —1} at z Then separability 
asks whether there is a function F[. .] such that for all states <a, 
P,(.)> in the A-wing and <b, P,(.)> in the Bwing F[<a, P,(.)>, <b, 
P,(.)>] is the joint state of the composite system. Put in this more 
perspicuous way, the answer is clear. There is such a universal separat- 
ing function; namely, 


Fl<a, P,(.)>, <b P(.)>] = <<a, b>, 1/2sin*[(a—b)/2]> 


the joint probability function in the singlet state that assigns to the angle 
a in the Awing and bin the Bwing the probability 1/2sin*[(a—b)/2] 

for spin-up in both directions. This is, moreover, a simple function, 

easy to compute and easy to use for predictions. Notice that this F 
depends only on the domain of the marginal distributions (the angles 
aand b), not on the range. It must do so since all the distributions 
P,(.) and P,(.) are the same. Still, on the present, more careful concep- 
tion of state, what the function Fachieves is wholly to determine the state 
of the whole system from the state of the parts. Einstein’s concerns are 
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addressed in the best possible way. There is a universal separating 
function and one entirely suitable for predicting and testing. It would 
be hard to ask for more by way of quantum separability, and it would 
be hard to imagine a stronger defeat for the “lemma” that separability 
implies factorizability. 

ERIC WINSBERG 
University of South Florida/Tampa 

ARTHUR FINE 

University of Washington/Seattle 
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Context and Content, ROBERT STALNAKER. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1999. 283 p. Paper $19.95.* 


This welcome collection brings together fourteen important papers 
written by Robert Stalnaker over the last thirty years (one appearing 
here for the first time). They focus on a variety of overlapping topics 
dealing with the intentionality of thought and speech, and the 
interaction of context with what we think and say. Also included is a 
wonderful introductory essay, offering an especially clear and helpful 
overview of the issues discussed in the various papers, identifying 
background assumptions and overlapping themes. 

These papers (together with his 1985 book, Inquiry’) record 
Stalnaker’s efforts over three decades to develop and explore an 
intricate and compelling framework for thinking about issues of 
intentionality. Among the central commitments of this framework are 
the following: intentional states like belief, desire, and intention are 
to be explained in terms of relations that their subjects bear to 
propositions; linguistic intentionality is to be explained in terms of the 
intentionality of mental states; propositional content is conceptually 
independent of any means of representing it; and the way 
fundamental intentional states relate their subjects to propositions is 
to be explained naturalistically in terms of the causal and counterfactual 
constructions that best characterize the different states. As Stalnaker 
develops them, these features are, in turn, supposed to underwrite a 
possible-vorlds analysis of propositions, according to which propo- 
sitions are represented as functions from possible worlds to truth 
values—or (more or less equivalently) as sets of possible worlds. 

The essays in the present collection are an indispensable complement 
to the discussion found in Inquiry, which focused largely on detailing 
and defending the connection between the naturalistic picture of inten- 
tionality that Stalnaker favors and the possible-worlds analysis of propo- 
sitions. They offer additional insight into the nature of the framework, 
and, perhaps most importantly, they attempt to provide detailed appli- 
cations of the framework to specific philosophical problems. Our 


*I am grateful to Robert Stalnaker for his comments 
1 Cambridge: MIT, 1985. 
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assessment of this intricate package of ideas will largely depend on 
how successful we judge these proposed applications to be. In a range 
of important cases, our judgment will depend on how plausibly 
Stalnaker’s ingenious deployment of certain devices borrowed from 
two-dimensional modal logic overcomes or mitigates familiar counter- 
intuitive consequences of adopting the possible-worids analysis of propo- 
sitions—about which more below. 

The essays are grouped thematically into four sections. Section I, 
“Representing Contexts,” contains five papers: “Pragmatics,” “Prag- 
matic Presuppositions,” “Indicative Conditionals,” “Assertion,” and 
“On the Representation of Context.” They concern the interpretation 
of speech acts, focusing on how what is said depends on context, and 
how context itself is changed by what is said.” It is in order to illuminate 
some of these issues that Stalnaker first deploys the formal apparatus 
of two-dimensional modal logic. In the remaining papers, the primary 
focus shifts away from speech to thought In Section I, “Attributing 
Attitudes,” the three essays—“Semantics for Belief,” “Indexical Belief,” 
and “Belief and Context”—are transitional, addressing certain puzzles 
that arise in connection with our use of language to ascribe thoughts. 
Relying heavily on the two-dimensional apparatus introduced in the 
previous section, Stalnaker’s main aim here is to show both that and 
how contextual factors play an essential role in determining which 
proposition is denoted by the that-clause in belief reports. Section M, 
“Externalism,” contains “On What’s in the Head,” “Narrow Content,” 
and “Twin Earth Revisited.” These essays articulate and defend the 
kind of content externalism implicit in Stalnaker’s naturalistic 
approach to intentionality. He persuasively demonstrates how difficult 
it is to make sense of anything worth calling narrow conient and argues 
that, contrary to what is often supposed by others, the two-dimensional 
apparatus previously deployed offers no help here. The essays in the 
final section, “Form and Content”—which includes “Mental Content 
and Linguistic Form,” “The Problem of Logical Omniscience, I,” and, 
appearing here for the first time, “The Problem of Logical 
Omniscience, II”—are more direct attempts to explore and defend 


? Stalnaker proposes that we think of a context as a body of information 
presupposed to be available to the participants m the conversation. Thus proposal 
is motivated, on the one hand, by the plaumble idea that a speaker, in atmmg to be 
understood, must suppose that the information relevant to determining the content 
of his utterance is available to his audience and, on the other hand, by the assumption 
that a speaker normally arms to add to or alter a body of information that is presumed 
to be shared by the participants in the speech situation. 
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those features of his overall framework that attract him to the possible- 
worlds analysis of propositions. As Stalnaker himself admits, these 
papers do not attempt to offer a solution to the problem of logical 
omniscience; rather, they attempt to clarify how best to understand 
the problem and to show that it is a deeper problem than is usually 
assumed, one not obviously avoided by adopting a more fine-grained 
analysis of propositions. 

For many philosophers, the coarse-grained identity conditions for 
propositions offered by the possible-worlds analysis does not fit well 
with our ordinary judgments about when speakers say or believe the 
same or different things. For example, it has seemed obvious to many 
that one can assert or believe that 


(1) Hesperus is Venus 
while failing to assert or believe that 
(2) Phosphorus is Venus. 
—indeed, that one can believe that (1) even while believing that 
(3) Phosphorus is not Venus. 
or that 
(4) Phosphorus is Mars. 


But if (a) assertion and belief are (binary) relations between subjects 
and propositions, with the latter viewed as sets of possible worlds, and 
if (b) the relevant propositions in these cases are the ones that a 
correct descriptive semantics for our language assigns the sentences 
(1)-(4), then this will be impossible.’ For, in cases of the first sort, 
the sentences, (1) and (2), will be assigned the same (necessary) 
proposition,‘ and no plausible view committed to (a) can allow that 
someone both believes and does not believe the same proposition. 
Moreover, according to (a), if I believe a proposition p, and plogically/ 
metaphysically entails the proposition q (that is, p C q) then, I also 
believe the proposition q. This is just the problem of logical 


* In “Reference and Necesmty,” in Bob Hale and Crispin Wright, eds., A Companion 
to the Philosophy of Language (New York: Cambridge, 1997), pp. 534-54, Stalnaker 
distinguishes between what he calls descriptos and foundatonal semantic theories. 
Roughly, a descriptive semantic theory for a language assigns semantic values to all 
the expressions in the language, while a foundational semantics specifies the facts 
in virtue of which a language has a particular descriptive semantics. 

fI am following Stalnaker here in assuming that ordinary proper names are 
rigid designators. 
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omniscience mentioned earlier. Thus, in cases of the second sort, 
where one of the propositions believed is impossible, assumptions 
(a) and (b) commit us to supposing that our subject believes every 
proposition, which is surely unacceptable. 

Stalnaker’s attempts to avoid problems like these lean heavily on his 
innovative deployment of the two-dimensional apparatus previously 
mentioned. According to Stalnaker, we are mistaken if we assume 
that what is said on the occasion of asserting a sentence Sis always the 
very proposition that a correct descriptive semantics for the relevant 
language will assign to S. Rather, the proposition expressed by an 
assertoric utterance is context dependent—context dependent in a 
way that goes beyond simple indexicality. Similarly, we are mistaken 
if we assume that the proposition denoted by the thatclause of a 
belief ascription must always be the same proposition as the one that 
the descriptive semantics assigns to the content sentence occurring 
therein. Consequently, assumption (b) above does not always hold. 
What the two-dimensional apparatus enables Stalnaker to do is to 
identify, in problematic cases, a candidate proposition for what gets 
said or believed that is different from the one normally assigned to the 
relevant sentence, and that avoids the difficulties so far mentioned.’ 

The central notion deployed here is that of a propositional concept—a 
function from possible worlds to propositions. Supposing that a, b, 
and c exhaust the possible worlds with which we are concerned, a 
propositional concept can be represented bya two-dimensional matrix 
like the following: 

a c 
T 


T 


a T 


mH g o 


b F 
c F T T 


This matrix helps us to see that a propositional concept can be used 
to determine two different propositions. On the one hand, each 
row of the matrix represents a proposition that is the value of the 


‘s The devices from two-dimensional modal logic that Stalnaker exploits have 
attracted considerable attention recently, but have been used by different 


philosophers ın quite different ways for quite different purposes. Specifically, the 
interpretation and uses to which Stalnaker puts them are quite different from the 
uses to which they are put by David Chalmers in The Consaous Mind (New York: 
Oxford, 1996), especially pp. 56-65, and by Frank Jackson in From Mataphysics to 


Ethics: A Defense of Conceptual Anabns (New York: Oxford, 1998), especially pp. 46-86. 
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propositional function for each possible world that serves as an 
argument. Stalnaker calls these horizontal propositions. But there is also 
the proposition that is true at a world w just in case the proposition 
that is the value of the propositional concept for w is true at w. 
Stalnaker calls this the diagonal proposition, since it can be read off 
from the diagonal of the matrix. 

Stalnaker suggests that we can use a propositional concept to 
represent a person’s epistemic situation with respect to specific token 
utterances. This will be especially useful, he claims, where someone 
(whether speaker or audience) has incomplete knowledge of the facts 
relevant to determining the semantic content of some utterance. 
Assuming that the relevant token utterance occurs in each of the 
possible worlds in what Stalnaker calls the subject’s context se-—the set 
of possible worlds compatible with the information she presupposes to 
be available to the participants in the conversation—we can use a 
propositional concept, defined on these worlds, to represent such a 
person’s epistemic situation with respect to what is said by the 
utterance. The horizontal propositions will represent what is said 
“according to the normal semantic rules” (14) that are operative in 
the relevant possible worlds (those belonging to the context set). 
Since, presumably, it is a contingent matter which proposition is 
expressed by the counterpart utterance in each of these worlds, the 
horizontal propositions will not all be the same.* The diagonal 
proposition will represent the information the subject would possess 
if she came to know that the token utterance expressed a truth, even 
if she did not know what truth it expressed. What Stalnaker proposes 
is that in at least some cases—specifically, problematic cases of the 
sort noted previously—we identify the proposition expressed by the 
speaker's utterance, or denoted by the that-clause in a belief ascription, 
with the diagonal proposition determined by the appropriate propo- 
sitional concept.’ 

Consider, for example, a case in which someone asgertorically utters 


t My use of “counterpart” here need not be taken counterparttheoretically. If 
not, then what I am calling the counterpart of a particular actual utterance will be 
that very token utterance in the relevant possible world. 

Stalnaker deploys this apparatus to clarify what is going on in a variety of 
philosophically puzzhng cases—asseertions involving referential uses of definite 
descriptions, negative existential clams, Knpke-style cases of necessary a posteriori 
and contmgent a prion statements, as well as cases of mistaken identity. I shall, 
however, confine my attention to hus use of it to avoid the sorts of difficulties noted 
in the text. I shall not address the question whether the success or failure of Stalnaker’s 
deployment of it there has any beanng on the success or failure of its deployment 
in these other puzzling cases, though in some cases the implications should be clear. 
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a necessarily true or necessarily false sentence such as our 
(1) Hesperus is Venus. 

oT 
(4) Phosphorus is Mars. 


Since, for Stalnaker, a speaker's aim in making an assertion is to 
reduce the context set—to eliminate from the possibilities that are left 
open by the mutual presuppositions of the conversational participants 
those that, according to the speaker, are not the way the world is—a 
puzzle arises about how we are to understand what is said when she 
assertorically utters such sentences. After all, the proposition 
semantically associated with (1) in the actual world, being necessary, 
is not incompatible with any possibility that the conversational 
participants mutually presuppose. To aim to eliminate the possible 
worlds incompatible with (1) from the context set would be pointless, 
for there are none. And since the proposition semantically associated 
with (4) is necessarily false, it would be absurd to attempt to eliminate 
the possible worlds incompatible with (4) from the context set, for 
that would reduce the context set to the null set. Given the aim of 
assertion, appeal to broadly Gricean conversational principles will 
require, as Stalnaker sees it, that the normal semantic rules governing 
the asserted sentence be overridden in such cases. The horizontal 
proposition determined by the relevant propositional concept for the 
actual world, if the actual world belongs to the context set, will not 
count as what is said. Stalnaker suggests that in such cases we should 
identify what is said with the relevant diagonal proposition. Since this 
will be a contingent proposition, our problem disappears. 

While this is an ingenious and suggestive proposal, our ultimate 
assessment of its promise and plausibility rests on exactly how we are 
to understand its content And this, I suggest, is not altogether clear. 
First of all, since Stalnaker does not claim that what is said on the 
occasion of an assertoric utterance is always the diagonal proposi- 
tion—though, presumably, there will always be such a proposition—it 
would be nice to have a principled account of just when the diagonal 
proposition is and when it is not what is said. It is implausible to 
suppose that we should diagonalize, so to speak, whenever the speaker 
presupposes false semantically relevant information—assuming for 
the moment that we have a clear sense of what counts as semantically 
relevant information. Nor, obviously, will it be very satisfying to be 
told to diagonalize whenever the proposition assigned by the normal 
semantics leads to trouble. Stalnaker, of course, does not rely on 
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anything quite so ad hoc. As we saw, he seeks to motivate the proposal 
by appealing to a suggestion about the aim of assertion and to certain 
Gricean conversational principles.’ But, as Stalnaker would doubtless 
be the first to admit, both his gloss on the constitutive aims of assertion 
and the conversational principles to which he appeals, while perhaps 
pointing in the right direction, are insufficiently detailed to provide a 
principled and sufficiently general account of when we should identify 
what is said with the diagonal proposition. 

Another respect in which Stalnaker’s suggestion is unclear concerns 
how we are to understand the diagonal proposition that he identifies 
with what is said in these problematic cases. How, for example, might 
we intuitively express this proposition? The informal glosses that 
Stalnaker offers make it unclear whether this will be some variety of 
metalinguistic proposition (‘Phosphorus’ refers to the same thing as 
‘Venus’; ‘Phosphorus’ refers to the brightest astronomical body 
seen...) or a fully objectlevel proposition (the first astronomical 
object seen in the morning is the same as the brightest astronomical 
body seen...). 

This uncertainty is related to another and perhaps more troubling 
respect in which Stalnaker’s proposal is unclear. For any given 
utterance, a wide variety of propositional concepts can be defined. 
Which is the relevant one? If I understand Stalnaker correctly, the 
relevant propositional concept is the one that delivers as values, for 
each possible world in the context set, the proposition that constitutes 
what, according to the normal semantic rules for that world, is said 
by whatever utterance in that world is the counterpart of the actual 
utterance. But this characterization raises a number of interrelated 
questions. First, what are the criteria for being a counterpart utterance 
of the original? Must a counterpart utterance occur in a counterpart 
context? In particular, are there any substantive semantic constraints 
on what is to count as a counterpart utterance? If so, what are they 
and what determines them? Stalnaker, recall, allows that the semantic 
rules operative in alternative worlds may differ from those in the 


*Itas worth notng, however, that it is only on the assumption that propositions are 
given a possible-worlds analyms that these Gncean prinaples engage with Stalnaker’s 
suggestion about the aim of assertion in such a way as to underwrite the claim that 
the proposition expressed by our subject's utterance of (1) or (4) cannot plausibly 
be the proposition determimed by the normal meaning of the sentence uttered. 
Apart from this assumption, there is no obvious way 1n which the Gncean pnnaples 
combined with Stalnaker’s suggestion about the aim of assertion—zsisofar as tf can be 
copressed m a theory-neutral way—tforce us to suppose that what is said cannot plausibly 
be the propomtion determined by the normal semantics. 
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actual world. But how different can they be and in what respects, such 
that an utterance can so much as count as a candidate counterpart to 
the original? All of this, of course, is just another way of asking for 
more guidance in determining which worlds belong in the context set. 
Presumably, Stalnaker will say that the semantic rules can be as 
different as is consistent with the information the subject supposes 
to be mutually available to the participants in the conversation. This 
will follow from the idea that the propositional concept is defined 
relative to the context set. But it is far from clear what may reasonably 
be taken to count as mutually presupposed semantic or semantically 
relevant information. Does the relevant information concern the 
descriptive semantics of the language, or the foundational semantics, 
or both?’ For example, is it presupposed that ‘Phosphorus’ refers to 
Phosphorus, ‘Hesperus’ to Hesperus, ‘Venus’ to Venus, and ‘Mars’ 
to Mars? While for many (myself included) this will seem like a natural 
suggestion, it would lead to obvious problems for Stalnaker’s proposed 
solution. But, apart from the fact that it leads to trouble, what good 
reasons are there for denying that this information is part of what is 
presupposed? Perhaps, instead, Stalnaker would have us focus on the 
speaker's presuppositions concerning foundational semantic infor- 
mation. But as we shall see, there is potential for trouble here too. 
In any case, it is at best unclear what to say if the speaker presupposes 
a mistaken foundational semantics (as many philosophers believe 
other philosophers to do), or makes no substantive presuppositions 
whatsoever about the foundational semantics. In short, until we have 
a better sense of the sorts of semantic or semantically relevant 
information that bear on what is to count as a counterpart utterance, 
and thus on which worlds belong in the context set, we shall have no 
clear view of how to define or interpret the relevant propositional con- 
cept and, so, no way of identifying the relevant diagonal proposition. 
So far, these considerations may merely suggest that Stalnaker owes 
us more details if we are adequately to assess the promise of his two- 
dimensionalist strategy for dealing with problematic cases. But they 
point, I believe, to more serious difficulties that emerge most clearly 
with respect to Stalnaker’s proposals concerning belief ascriptions. 
Stalnaker is clear that in order to extend the diagonalization strategy 
to belief ascriptions (where the issue, recall, is how to identify the 
proposition referred to by the that-clause), we shall need to define a 
propositional concept not only for the context set—the possible 


*See footnote 3 above. 
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worlds compatible with the speaker’s presuppositions—but also for 
the set of possible worlds that are presupposed to be compatible with 
what the subject of the attribution believes—that is, her doxastic 
possibilities. After all, what the subject believes or is taken to believe 
may be quite different from, indeed, incompatible with what the 
speaker presupposes. The subject may, for example, be unaware of 
the existence of the speaker and may not even speak the same 
language. So, in particular, she may have no beliefs about the speaker's 
utterance. Stalnaker calls the set of worlds presupposed to be 
compatible with what the subject believes the derived context, 

To see how this is supposed to help us in the case of problematic 
belief reports, consider a situation in which we want to count as true 
Bob’s assertion of the following: 


(5) S believes that Phosphorus ıs Mars. 


The content sentence here is, of course, our (4). As already noted, 
it would be implausible, given the possible-worlds analysis of 
Propositions, to suppose that Bob is asserting that the proposition $ 
believes is the very proposition that the correct descriptive semantics 
(in the actual world) assigns to (4)—namely, the empty set. So, if we 
are to respect our assumption that Bob’s assertion is true, we must 
suppose that a different proposition is expressed by the speaker’s 
utterance of (4), and that it is this other proposition that is denoted 
by the that-clause containing it. According to Stalnaker, to determine 
which proposition this is, we first identify all the possible worlds in 
the derived context in which a counterpart of Bob’s utterance of (4) 
exists. We then determine what proposition would be expressed by 
that utterance according to the normal semantic rules for that world. 
This will define the relevant propositional concept. Stalnaker’s 
proposal is that the diagonal proposition determined by this 
propositional concept is the proposition expressed by Robert's 
utterance of (4)—in the context of his asserting (5). And so, this 
diagonal proposition is the one Bob truly asserts that S believes. 

Here, though, our earlier worries about how exactly we are 
supposed to define the relevant propositional concepts lead 
immediately to serious difficulties. Suppose that S is not an English 
speaker and has no opinions about the normal semantic rules for 
English. Consequently, the range of possible semantic rules that 
determine the proposition expressed by the counterpart to Bob’s 
utterance of (4) is virtually unconstrained. In such a case, we have 
every reason to expect that there will be at least one possible world 
w*—that is compatible with what Sbelieves, and in which the semantic 
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rules determine that the proposition expressed by the counterpart 
of Bob’s utterance of (4) is necessarily false. In this case, the diagonal 
proposition will be false at w*—that is, it will be false at one of S’s 
doxastic possibilities. But then, contrary to our original assumption, 
it will be false that S believes the diagonal proposition. For a possible 
world w represents a doxastic possibility for a subject just in case, for 
every proposition p that she believes, w E p. But w* is not a member 
of the diagonal proposition. 

Unless we have some non-ad hoc way of excluding from the derived 
context those worlds whose semantics assign a necessarily false 
proposition (or any other proposition that is false at one of the 
subject’s doxastic possibilities) to the counterpart utterance of the 
content sentence in the original belief report, Stalnaker’s strategy will 
force us to regard far too many belief reports as false. Will it help 
here to appeal to the subject’s foundational semantic beliefs? Perhaps 
in some cases, but not as a general rule, for there seem to be no 
compelling reasons to think that speakers must presuppose that their 
subjects have sufficiently correct or detailed enough beliefs about 
such matters to preclude the problematic worlds’ belonging to the 
derive context.” The problem arises because, as Stalnaker deploys 
the two-dimensional apparatus, any constraints on the semantics in 
the worlds for which the propositional concept is defined must derive 
from (what is presupposed about) the doxastic situation of the subject. 
But it is not always plausible to suppose that the subjects of our belief 
reports have the kinds of beliefs that will exclude the problematic 
worlds from their doxastic possibilities. Perhaps principled reasons 
can be found for introducing extra-doxastic constraints on the set of 
worlds for which the relevant propositional concept is to be defined, 
constraints that successfully exclude the problematic worlds and yield 
a diagonal proposition that is a plausible candidate for what, in our 
problematic cases, a speaker asserts is believed by the subject. It is 
difficult, however, to see what these additional constraints might be 
or how they might be motivated. And in any case, this sort of move 
would seem to involve a substantial shift in how Stalnaker would have 
us interpret the resulting propositional concepts. 


1 These considerations may also raise various difficulties for Stalnaker's account 
of assertion. For example, unless we have good reasons for supposmng that the 
semantics operate in those members of the context set that are compauble with 
the speaker's beliefs will never assign a necessary false proposition to the relevant 
utterance, then it may well turn out that the proposition asserted, when this is 
supposed to be the diagonal proposition, cannot be a proposition the speaker 
believes—even in cases where the subject ıs not intending to say something he 
believes to be false. 
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Needless to say, I have not been able to address all of the interesting 
and important ideas that Stalnaker develops and defends in the vari 
ous papers in the volume under review. I have focused instead on 
some concerns about the adequacy and promise of Stalnaker’s two- 
dimensionalist strategy for avoiding some of the familiar difficulties 
that beset possible-worlds analyses of propositional content. I think 
these concerns suffice to raise a genuine challenge to the framework 
for understanding intentionality that Stalnaker would have us adopt. 
I do not claim that there might not be possible alternative strategies, 
consistent with the general framework, which might more successfully 
deal with these difficulties. While I am not sanguine about the pros- 
pects of finding such an alternative, this wonderful collection of pa 
pers, always subtle and ingenious, is the best evidence that at least 
one philosopher is very well positioned to identify and develop just 
such a strategy. Philosophers, linguists, and cognitive scientists inter- 
ested in the issues discussed in these papers cannot help but find this 
collection challenging, provocative, and full of important insights. 

WILLIAM W. TASCHEK 
The Ohio State University 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editors regret the death of John Rawls, James Bryant Conant 
University Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. He died on 
November 24, 2002, at the age of 81. Professor Rawls enjoyed a long 
and distinguished career as a political philosopher and a powerful 
advocate of the liberal tradition. 

Rawls was born in Baltimore in 1921. After earning a B.A. from 
Princeton University, he served as a combat infantryman in the South 
Pacific from 1943-45. He then returned to Princeton the following 
year, and he received his doctorate in philosophy in 1950. Rawls was 
an Instructor at Princeton from 1950-52, and received a Fulbright 
Fellowship to Oxford University from 1952-53. He was Assistant and 
Associate Professor at Cornell University from 1953-59, and Professor 
of Philosophy at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 
1960-62. He joined the philosophy department at Harvard in 1962, 
becoming Conant University Professor in 1979. 

Professor Rawls’s distinguished career occasioned numerous awards 
and honors. He served as President of both the American Philo- 
sophical Association in 1974 and the American Association of Political 
and Legal Philosophy from 1970-72; he was a member of the Ameri 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, the American Philosophical 
Society, the British Academy, and the Norwegian Academy of Sciences. 
Rawls won a National Humanities Medal in 1999, with a citation for 
“helping women enter the ranks of a male-dominated field,” and 
was offered numerous honorary degrees, accepting them only from 
universities with which he was associated (Oxford, Princeton, Harvard). 

His published work includes A Theory of fustice (1971), Political 
Liberalism (1993), Collected Papers (1999), The Law of Peoples; with, The 
Idea of Public Reason Revisited (1999), Lectures on the History of Moral 
Philosophy (2000), and Justice as Fairness: A Restatement (2001). Pro- 
fessor Rawls’s was published several times in this Journal’s pages, 
including an early version of “Justice as Fairness” in 1957, his 1980 
Dewey Lectures, “Kantian Constructivism in Moral Theory,” and a 
1995 exchange with Professor Jargen Habermas. 

Professor Rawls’ best known book, the widely read A Theory of Justice, 
was nominated for a National Book Award. In it, building upon the 
theories of Hobbes and others, Rawls laid out his own idea of a “well 
ordered society,” one that is founded upon a social contract. In order 
to best protect the interests of each and every member of a society, 
he posits, members must, while choosing the principles of justice by 
which they wish to be governed, wear a “veil of ignorance” about their 
exact stations in life. This hypothetical situation, or “original position,” 
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is designed ultimately to minimize social inequality and to protect 
basic rights and opportunities for all. These famous arguments 
underwent constant revision over time as Rawls focused increasingly 
on the questions raised by pluralism and responded to the sizeable 
literature that his work inspired. Given the undeniable influence of 
his work on the profession, Professor Rawis has been considered by 
many to be the most important political philosopher of the second 
half of the twentieth century. 


The Editors regret the death of Richard C. Jeffrey, Professor Emeritus 
of Philosophy at Princeton University. He died on November 9, 2002, 
at the age of 76. Known foremost as an expert in probability and 
decision theory, Jeffrey also taught logic and the philosophy of science. 

Professor Jeffrey earned his Ph.D. in philosophy at Princeton in 
1957. A World War II Navy veteran, he earned an M.A. from the 
University of Chicago in 1952. He was a research engineer, a Fulbright 
Scholar, and an Assistant Professor of electrical engineering before 
starting his career teaching philosophy at Stanford University in 1959. 
Jeffrey served as a visiting faculty member at the Institute for Advanced 
Study, and at Princeton in 1963-64. He also taught at the City College 
of New York and at the University of Pennsylvania before returning 
to Princeton as Professor of Philosophy in 1974. In recent years he 
spent part of his time in Princeton, and part as Visiting Distinguished 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy at the University of California, 
Irvine. 

Jefirey’s Princeton thesis, “Contributions to the Theory of Inductive 
Probability,” explored the treatment of uncertain evidence that later 
became famous as Jeffrey Conditioning. Jeffrey’s subsequent book, 
The Logic of Decision (1965), presented his new theory of decision 
making under uncertainty and of probable knowledge, in which both 
probability and value attach to each proposition describing the world. 
He further developed these themes, which formed the core of a 
philosophy he called “Radical Probabilism,” in a series of articles and 
Probability and the Art of Judgment (1992). His textbook, Computability 
and Logic (with George Boolos, 1974), bridged the gap between 
general books on logic and treatises written for mathematicians. He 
published numerous articles and reviews over the years in this Journal 

Jeffrey was elected to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in 1994, and he served as president of the Philosophy of Science 
Association from 1999 to 2000. He was the recipient of numerous 
international awards and medals. 
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QUALIA AND ANALYTICAL CONDITIONALS* 


phy of mind had stark choices to make. Accept the idea that 

intuitions give some kind of guide to possibility, and dualism 
seemed to be just around the corner, or so David Chalmers’ told us. 
_Deny that intuition gives any guide to possibility, and we can dismiss 
easily Chalmers’s “Zombie” argument and its cousins*—but then, as 
Frank Jackson’ has taught us, we have no explanation, paradoxically, 
for the core arguments for the relevance of the a posteriori in meta- 
physics. The best explanation depends crucially on thought experi- 
ments—intuitions about possible cases—like twin earth. 

Here is a reminder of the story so far. Intuition seems to tell us 
that “Zombies” are possible: physical duplicates that lack qualia.* As- 
sume we have qualia. If there is a possible world that duplicates this 
one physically and only physically, and that lacks qualia (which is 


> B: the end of the last century, it started to look like the philoso- 


*This paper has benefitted enormously from input from David Chalmers, Frank 
Jackson, Fred Kroon, Kriste Miller, Philip Pettit, Denis Robinson, and Laura 
Schroeter 


1 The Conscious Mind (New York: Oxford, 1996). 

? Chalmers is the source of the current popularity of the Zombie arguments. Keith 
Campbell also has a nice vernon of the argument in Body and Mmd (New York: 
Doubleday, 1970). The term seems to enter philosophy via R. Kirk, “Zombies versus 

- ” Proceedings of the Aristotehan Society, XLVI (supplement) (1974): 135-52. 

? From Metaphysics to Ethacs: A Defense of Conceptual Analysis (New York: Oxford, 1998). 

‘Throughout this paper I am using ‘qualia’ in the sense that is neutral as to 
whether they are physical states or not. Of course ‘qualia’ is a technical term, so the 
sense in which I am using it has, if we are to find a folk analyss, to be thought of 
as a synonym for nontechnical notions like ‘sensory experience’, or ‘raw feel’ stripped 
of any particular philosophical theory about such expenences There‘u, of course, 
another terminological tradition in which the name is reserved for nonphysical states, 
and the debate is whether there are any. 


0022-862X/03/0008/111-35 © 2003 The Journal of Philosophy, Inc. 
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what a Zombie world amounts to) then we have a minima]. physical 
duplicate’ of actuality that fails to be a duplicate simpliciter, 


physicalism is false. The complete way things are e rile 2e 


turn out not to be sufficient for qualia. 
How should the physicalist respond? One way is to rule önt qi 


ria 


a case on a priori grounds. What I might call procrustean analytical 
functionaksm’ does this: it is just a priori on proper reflection, that 
mental states are what play the relevant causal functional roles, and 
so a thorough understanding of the meaning of mental language 
rules out the logical possibility of the roles being played in the absence 
of mental states. Aside from its implausibility, this kind of functional 
ism embraces the a priori presumably in part through reflection on 
intuitions about cases, and thus would need to give an account of 
why the fairly robust intuitions about the possibility of Zombies is 
trumped by the apparently more recherché intuitions which ground 
its claims for analyticity. It seems arbitrarily to privilege certain intu- 
itions. 

Probably the most prominent response is to deny that intuition is 
any guide to possibility at all.” After all, the a posteriori physicalist 
tells us, it may have seemed intuitive that it was impossible for water 
to be black and tarry. But we have learned from Saul Kripke, Hilary 
Putnam, and others? that this is false, since if HO were to be black 
and tarry it would be water nonetheless. Equally so, they would argue, 
for physicalism about the mind. Neuroscience will tell us what minds 
are, and thus tell us what is necessary. Any intuitions about the possibil 
ity of mental states not of this appropriate kind are in the same pre- 
scientific class as those we might have had about the possibility of 
non-H,O “water” before the nature of water was well understood. So 
there are necessary truths, such as the nature of water, which since 


*See David BraddonMitchell and Jackson, The Philosophy of Mind and Cognihon 
(Cambridge: Blackwell, 1996). 

+I suppose this includes David Lewis, “Self-Profile,” in Samuel Guttenplan, ed., A 
Companion to the Philosophy of Mind (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1994), pp. 412-31; Sydney 

Shoemaker, “Functionalism and Qualia,” Philosophica! Studies, xxvu, 5 (1975): 292- 
315; and Braddon Mitchell and Jackson. I am supposing that everyone who is an 

ical functionalist is also a procrustean analytical functionalist. 

1! Michael Tye, “The Subjective Qualities of Experience,” Mead, xcv (1986): seer 

sce pp. 5-6; Stephen Yablo, “Is Conceivability a Guide to Possibility?” 
Research, LD, 1 (1993): 1-42; and Robert Stalnaker and Ned hay 

“Conceptual Analysis, Dualism, and the Explanatory Gap,” Philosophical Reviews, CVI 
(1999): 1-46. 

* Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Cambridge: Harvard, 1980); Putnam, “The M 
of ‘Meaning’,” in Selected Papers, Volume 2 (New York: Cambridge, 1975), pp. 215-71. 
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they are a posteriori do not depend on intuitions. So intuition is not 
a guide to possibility or necessity. 

But this is too simple. There is a compelling account of how the 
necessary a posteriori works according to which in each case the 
arguments for necessity depend on an intuition about possibility.’ In 
the case of water, an intuition that what on twin earth failed to share 
the chemical structure of the watery stuff we are in contact with would 
not be water, in the case of mental states the intuition that what failed 
to share neuro-functional properties with paradigm minds would not 
count as mental. So this approach could be redescribed as in fact 
depending on an analytic claim. In the case of qualia, it would be 
the claim that qualia are whatever neural state types are in fact actually 
causally responsible for our discriminative powers. Once we have 
added this additional analytic premise, we can see that it is very similar 
to analytical functionalism: it just has an actually clause added to 
make it rigidify on the actual occupants of the role.” The claim that 
intuition is no guide to possibility turns out to depend on intuitions 
about possibility, and thus is either inconsistent or else open to the 
charge of choosing between intuitions arbitrarily."If we accept those 
intuitions as being a guide to the meaning of ‘qualia’, why reject the 
Zombie intuition?” 

Out of all this, there emerge a number of claims that seem right 
to me. First, physicalism is, I think, probably true, and some kind of 
substantive functionalism is my preferred brand. Mental states are, I 
think, whatever play certain causal roles (or if you prefer, whatever 
is intrinsically similar to that which actually plays the roles: for current 
purposes this is an in-house dispute). So the first claim will be: 


(1) Substantive functionalism about qualia: qualia are whatever play 
certain roles. 


But, I do not intend this claim to be directly analytic. So that gives 
us (2). 


(2) The claim that ‘qualia are whatever plays certain functional roles’ 
is not directly analytic. 


° See Jackson, and, for a contrary view, Robert Stalnaker, “On Considering a 
Possible World as Actual,” Philosophical Studies (forthcoming). 

# L. Humberstone and M. Davies, “Two Notons of Necesaity,” Philosophical Studies, 
xxxvun (1980): 1-30. 

1! This is not uncontroversial: see Stalnaker. 

* Of course, one could tell a story about equilibration, in which the Zombie 
intuition us reluctantly cast aside in favor of a larger conustent set, but that underplays 
the vividness of it for many 
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On the balance of probabilities, physicalism is true, so: 


(3) Whatever plays those roles is physical, so the qualia around here 
are physical states. 


I agree with Chalmers that the Zombie intuition is powerful, and that 
modal intuitions play a role in settling meaning. 


(4) The intuition about possibility that underlies Chalmers’s Zombie 
arguments has as good a claim to be taken as a prima facie guide 
to possibility as any other equally robust intuition. No story that 
tells us that Zombies are impossible can do so without explaining 
why this intuition is misleading. 

(5) In general, intuitions (or perhaps the dispositions that the intuitions 
are a fallible guide to) are a guide to possibility via analyticity. 


These five principles seem difficult to hold together. Agreeing that 
we have the Zombie intuition and that it is a guide to possibility seems 
to rule out (3). And (2), which says that it is not directly analytic that 
functionalism is true, undermines the usual reasons for holding (1). 

I think these claims can in fact be reconciled. I plan initially to 
explain the reconciliation by raising the problem in a parallel case: 
the example of water that has occupied so much of the literature. 

I. WATER AND AQUEOUS ESSENCE 

Suppose that things were a little different from how they are with 
respect to the word ‘water’. Imagine we speak a slightly different 
language (and have slightly different thoughts) in which the following 
claims are true. Although H,O is in fact water, once it was thought 
that there was an “aqueous essence”—a nonphysical property distinct 
from functional properties like fluidity, clarity, potability, and so 
forth—which was what made water the substance that it is. It was not 
that it was thought that aqueous essence was the nonphysical cause 
of clarity, fluidity, and so on. These properties were thought to be 
markers of the presence of aqueous essence if there was any. Aqueous 
essence was thought to be causally idle, much as parallelists about 
the mind think the mind is causally idle. And suppose that this thought 
was still present enough in people’s thinking about water that they 
were prone to have intuitions that something could be a physical 
duplicate of water without being real water (in virtue of lacking the 
aqueous essence). I do not think the concept of water is or was like 
this, but my purpose here is to show how such a concept would be both 
coherent, and compatible with physicalism about water, understood in 
this different way. 

To show that this variant concept is both coherent and compatible, 
we will have to provide some sort of analysis of ‘water’. If it is analytic 
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that water has to possess some nonphysical aqueous essence, then, of 
course, if physicalism were true there would be no water. So, any such 
analysis would not have the coherence I am suggesting. Suppose, on 
the other hand, the right understanding of ‘water’ was what may 
actually be the correct understanding: the chemical properties that 
explain the functional properties of the paradigm samples of water. 
Then if physicalism were true, the intuition about possibility would 
be just mistaken, and thus the package I am trying to make consistent 
equally would shatter. 
But what about the following analysis? 


AE: If there is actual aqueous essence, then that which possesses it 
is water and necessarily so. Otherwise, water is whatever shares 
explanatory chemical features with paradigm samples. 


This is what I shall call a conditional anabss. There is a sense in 
which the right substantial analysis depends on how things actually 
are. But grasp of the concept does not depend on knowing how things 
actually are, hence the concept could be grasped before knowing 
either whether there is any actual aqueous essence or even what the 
underlying chemical properties of the paradigms are. 

How should we understand a conditional analysis like this? I propose 
to use the strategy of two-dimensionalism”* using a two-dimensional 
matrix, where we consider different hypotheses about how the actual 
world is,* and then consider what sets of counterfactual judgments 
about logical possibility we would make on various presuppositions 
about the actual world. 

Usually, of course, the different ways actuality is conceived to be 
are variant physical hypotheses (the existence of XYZ—amderstood 
as physical but perhaps counternomic, and so on). But there is nothing 
to prevent us from considering ways things could be considered as 
actual that include the presence of strange possibilities such as non- 
physical aqueous essence. After all, none of us should assign a zero 
credence to the claim that things are in fact this way! 

I.1. Evaluation of ‘water is I&O’. So let us evaluate some claims about 
water under these varying circumstances. Let us start with ‘water is 


D Stalnaker, “Assertion,” in P. Cole, cd., Syntax and Semantics: Pragmatics, Volume 
IX (New York Academic, 1978); Humberstone; Chalmers, Jackson. 

MI write here m the mdicative mood, which suggests an understanding of two- 
dimensionalism according to which one dimension 1s purely epistemic possibility, 
and the other metaphysical (Chalmers prefers such an analysis in his forthcoming 
“The Foundations of Two Dimensional Semantics”). Nothing here depends on 
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H,O”. I shall illustrate this evaluation with a matrix consisting of rows 
each of which illustrates a different hypothesis about actuality (the 
hypothesis on the row headings). Each box in the row illustrates what 
to say about the expression being evaluated in a counterfactual world, 
the relevant features of which are described in the column heading. 
I shall not provide further matrices for the other expressions; this 
example will, I hope, be enough to help those who are in general 
helped by diagrams. 

The headings on rows and columns ‘AE’ mean that there is some 
aqueous essence in the world (that is, the nonphysical substance co- 
present with whatever is responsible for clarity, potability, and so 
forth). The headings ‘H,O’ and ‘XYZ’ stand for those physical sub- 
stances that are what is potable, clear and so forth—in short, the 
substances that play the water role. By hypothesis about the deviant 
concept, if there is any AE, water is AE, not that which plays the 
water role. 
































2 
AE, AE, —AE, —AE, 
HO XYZ HO XYZ 

AE, H,O F oi F F F 

AE, XYZ F F F a F 

—AE, HO iB T T T T 

—AE, XYZ F F F F 

“Water is H,O’ 


In all the worlds considered as actual in which aqueous essence is 
present, water is not H,O. From the perspective of these worlds, this 
is a necessary claim: all and only the counterfactual worlds that contain 
AE contain water, and all and only the AE across all worlds is water. 
So all the rows in which there is actual AE are ones where ‘water is 
H,O" is false in every box: it has a necessarily false Cintension at 
these rows. 

In general, a Gintension of a term is a function that assigns to each 
world the extension of that term on the assumption that we keep 
the actual world fixed as whichever one is in fact actual—it is close 
to the ordinary use of ‘intension’. Two-dimensional diagrams illustrate 
the point that since this function can vary according to context, there 
are as many Cintensions as there are contexts that we can consider to 
be actual. The expression Cintension (for counterfactual intension) is 
due to Jackson (op. at, pp. 48-49), and is motivated by the idea that 
most of the worlds in a Cintension are thought of as counterfactual: 
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the first world in a row of a table is thought to be actual, and the 
other worlds are from its perspective mere counterfactual possibilities. 
Some may be familiar with the idea from Chalmers’s expression second- 
ary intension. 

There are some ways things could be actually where ‘water is H,O’ 
is false, as well as some ways things could be acuall where it is true. 
So, in the language of two-dimensionalism, we say that ‘water is H,O’ 
has a contingent A-tniension."» The diagonal that we can draw where 
we consider only the worlds considered as actual and evaluate the 
expression in those worlds contains boxes where we assign “I” to 
‘water is H,O’ and boxes where we assign ‘F’. This is in virtue of the 
first clause of the analysis. We were entitled to ignore the (physical) 
intrinsic nature of whatever played the water role,” because if there 
is AE then AE is water and necessarily so. 

In general, an A-intension of some term is the function that assigns 
to each world the extension of that term on the assumption that that 
world is itself actual Chalmers uses the expression primary intension for 
this notion. , 

So let us consider the worlds (considered as actual) where there is 
no AE. In these worlds, the conditional analysis directs us to consider 
what physical properties play the water role. If a world considered as 
actual has no AE and it has H,O playing the water role, then H,O is 
water and necessarily so. From the perspective of a world considered 
as actual without AE, any counterfactual worlds that contain no H,O 
and do contain some mysterious nonphysical AE property do not con- 
tain water, they merely contain a weird alien property. Thus, if things 
are this way actually, then we should judge it to be necessary that 
water is H,O. Similarly, if actually the water role is played by XYZ, 
then from that perspective the claim ‘water is necessarily XYZ’ is true. 

What is the take-home message? That ‘water is H,O’ comes out 
true and necessarily so on the supposition that actually H,O plays the 
water role and there is no AE, and false otherwise. In the language 
of two-dimensionalism, on this supposition, ‘water is HO’ has a neces- 
sary Cintension.” 

I.2. Evaluation of ‘water is the watery stuff’. Consider now the claim 
that water is the watery stuff (that is, what plays the water role is 


4 For Chalmers, contingent I-tntension or primary intension, for Gareth Evans and 
Humberstone and Davies, deeply : 

That is, fills the lakes, the river, taps, and so on. 

™ The termmology gets baroque: for Chalmers, it is 2 necessary 2-+ntension or second- 
ary intension on this supposition. On some understandings, this corresponds to what 
Humberstone and Davies might state by “‘water 1s HO’ is superficially necessary.” 
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water). This comes out as false when we consider worlds considered 
as actual that contain AE—for AE plays no causal role. And it comes 
out as necessarily false from the perspective of these strange worlds, 
for worlds considered as counterfactual are judged by the same stan- 
dard as the world taken to be actual: all and only the causally idle 
AE is water. 

What, though, of the worlds in which naturalism is true? Well, if 
H,O plays the water role actually, then all and only the worlds where 
H,O plays the water role are worlds where water plays the water role 
(a world considered as counterfactual from this perspective where 
XYZ plays the water role is a world where the water role is played by 
something other than water). But from the perspective of worlds 
considered as actual where XYZ plays the water role, all the worlds 
where H,O plays the water role are worlds where something other 
than water plays the water role. So ‘water plays the water role’ is not 
necessary from any perspective, for there'is always a world considered 
as counterfactual where it is false. 

Sometimes at this point in a discussion of two-dimensionalism about 
water that does not consider nonnatural worlds considered as actual, 
the claim is made that, although never necessary, we can see from 
the analysis that ‘water is the watery stuff’ is true a priori. This is 
because, however the actual world is, if something plays the water 
role, the analysis says that it is water. So we know that—surprise, 
surprise—water plays the water role (if there is any). This corresponds 
to ‘water plays the water role’ being true down the diagonal of a 
two-dimensional diagram. This will not be true on our conditional 
analysis, for in the nonnatural worlds that contain AE, water is not 
what plays the water role, even if H,O does. But there is a strange 
kind of conditional thing that we can know a priori on this model: 
if there is no AE actually, then water plays the water role. The apparent 
a priority of ‘water plays the water role’ does, however, correspond 
to its being true in all the naturalistic worlds where the same world 
is treated as world of index and of context. Thus, for this imaginary 
variant concept of water I am using to illustrate the idea, ‘water 
plays the water role’ has a contingent Aintension, though it has a 
restrictedly necessary Aintension-whenever the actual world has no 
aqueous essence. 

I.3. Evaluation of ‘water ıs AE or it is whatever plays the water role’. Lastly, 
consider ‘water is AE or it is whatever plays the water role’. This does 
come out as having a necessary Aintension (and thus is plausibly a 


3 And thus has a necessary Aintension or l-intension. 
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priori):"® there is no world considered as actual in which we could 
deny it, even though it is not necessary.” Consider the world as actual 
in which H,O plays the water role. In that world, water plays the water 
role, so the disjunction is true. But consider a counterfactual world 
with no AE and in which XYZ plays the water role: neither disjunct 
is true. So the disjunction is not necessary, even though a priori. The 
disjunction is the equivalent of the contingent a priori claim ‘water 
plays the water role’ on a more standard understanding of ‘water’. 
On this toy analysis, ‘water is AE or it is whatever plays the water role’ 
has a necessary A-intension. 

What all this shows is that a concept of water could coherently be 
one which prioritized the nonphysical, consistently with physicalism 
about water being both true and necessarily true. Nonetheless the 
concept’s nature explains an intuition that there could be something 
physically like water but which fails to be water. This is because we 
ought to grant some credence to the thought that the actual world 
contains aqueous essence; and if it does, then the very same analysis 
of water would tell us that there can be physical duplicates of water 
that fail to be water. Of course, given how we think things actually 
are—where we place most of our credence—the analysis tells us to 
use ‘water’ in a way that makes it impossible for a physical duplicate 
to fail to be water. But important though intuitions are in buttressing 
arguments for possibilities, we should not expect them to do anything 
quite so fine-grained as distinguishing between a genuine possibility 
that a physical duplicate of water could fail to be water, and a credence 
in things being actually such that, with the same concept of water, the 
content™ of claims about water is different enough to allow that physical 
nature does not settle what counts as water. 

I propose to do something similar in the case of qualia. I shall 
develop a conditional analysis of ‘quale’ which explains the intuition 
that Zombies are possible, by showing how the very same concept of 
quale gives rise to a different content should physicalism not be in 
fact true in the actual world. 


® See Chalmers, “The Foundations of Two Dimensional Semantics.” 

>I use ‘necessary’ to correspond to the necessary Cintension under some supposi- 
tion about actuality, what Evans called “superficial necessity.” This terminology con- 
fuses some these days, many naturalists are inclined to think anything a priori is 
superficial, and necessities like ‘water is HyO’ are 

™ Terminological footnotes must abound in discussions of two-dimensionalism. I 
use ‘content’ in roughly David Kaplan's sense—see his “Dthat,” m P. Cole, ed., Syntax 
and Semantics (New York: Academic Press, 1979), pp. 221-53, and his “Demonstra- 
tives,” ın Joseph Almog, John Perry, and Howard Wettstein, eds., Themes from Kaplan 
(New York: Oxford, 1989) pp. 481-568; equivalent perhaps to Jackson’s ‘Cintension, 
and Chalmers’s secondary mtension. ' 
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I. A CONDITIONAL ANALYSIS OF ‘QUALE’ 

An important mistake, which has bedeviled the philosophy of mind, 
is to try to use conceptual matters to determine whether physicalism 
is true or not. I take that to be an empirical matter or else one of 
substantial metaphysics.” I do not plan to directly argue for this 
claim here, instead J shall recommend a procedure that reverses the 
direction of inquiry, and hope the benefits this reversal brings are 
argument enough. 

Instead of asking how our concept settles the truth or otherwise of 
physicalism, we should ask what our concept tells us about the mind, 
should there actually be nonphysical states (say, ones whose intrinsic 
nature is grasped in experience), and what it tells us about the mind 
should physicalism be true. 

Suppose then that, contra my expectations, it turns out that there 
are special properties left out of the physical picture of the world, 
whose intrinsic nature (and perhaps no other intrinsic natures”) are 
grasped in experience. I shall call such states henceforth the spooky 
States. If there are spooky states—and they are the things whose nature 
I grasp when I experience a quale of red—then those things are 
indeed the qualia of redness. If there were such states, I think we 
would be inclined to take it that they are necessary for having qualia. 
That this is somehow conceptually important for the nature of qualia 
is evidenced in the tendency for people to default to a kind of dualism 
in the absence of arguments for physicalism. 

But what if it turns out that there are no spooky states? That is 
pretty much the consensus in the natural sciences, and yet this alone 
does not seem to lead to the abandonment of the idea that we have 
qualitative experience; it rather leads to attempts to account for quali- 
tative experience physically. I think there is consensus among many 
materialist philosophers of mind that the states which play complex 
functional roles which underlie our discriminatory capacities and 
sensory talk are in fact our qualia. There is less agreement on what 
it takes to have qualia for beings unlike us. Analytical functionalists 
(and those who hold successor views like mine) think that what it 
takes is to have those roles occupied, and that in each case the qualia 


™ This does not rule out the possibility that some versions of dualism, if false, are 
a priori falze—because there is some hidden incoherence. But even ın this case what 
I can consider can be reconstructed with worlds considered as actually understood 
as a kind of epistemic poesibility—in the same way as there is some sense in which it 
is epistemically possible c that Fermat's Last Theorem is not a theorem (maybe there 
is a flaw in the proof) 


D Lewis, “Ramseyan Humility” (forthcoming). 
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are the occupiers of the roles.* Others—who hold the view that 
Jackson and I have called empirical functionaiism™—think that what it 
takes is to have states similar in some way to the states that occupy 
the roles in us (the debate being as to the level and degree of similarity: 
physical, neural, psychofunctional, computational, and so on). But 
what if, counterfactually, we consider worlds that have spooky states? 
On the assumption that actually there are none of these spooky states, 
strange nonphysical states in other possible worlds do not get to count 
as qualia unless they play the functional roles. For strange nonphysical 
states that fail to play the functional role would count as what I mean 
by ‘quale’ only if they are what I am actualy directly acquainted with 
in experience. 

So here, then, is an analysis: 
If there are spooky states then 


e In the actual world the qualia are the spooky states; and all and only 
the qualia in counterfactual worlds are the spooky states 


Else 


e In the actual world the qualia are the states that play the functional 
roles; in other worlds, qualia (if any) are the states that play the roles 
in that world. 
Anyone who is a friend of empirical functionalism should feel free 
to substitute the following for the second bullet point: the issue of 
the rightness of that analysis has been argued elsewhere (ibid.) and, 


again, nothing in this paper depends on it. 


e In the actual world the qualia are the states that play the functional 
roles; in other worlds the qualia, if any, are the states that play the 
roles in the actual world. 


I. SOME DEFENSE AND SOME CLARIFICATION 


The analysis we have provided so far uses possible worlds simpliciter. 
It does not refer to locations in a world. Unfortunately, this is too 
much of a simplification to be of use except as preliminary exposition. 
We have not said where in a world the nonphysical states occur in 
order to count as satisfying the antecedent. 

In addition, once we specify this, we will need both to consider 


M Though some say that they are the second-order state of the role’s being oc- 
cupied. 

ts Braddon Mitchell and Jackson, “The Divide and Conquer Path to Analytic Func- 
tionalism,” Philosophscal Tofacs, xm, 1-2 (1999): 71-88. 
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worlds considered as counterfactual with the spooky states located at 
various points, and to consider worlds considered as actual with spooky 
states located at various points. 

Let us begin with the counterfactual claim. What if it were the case, 
contrary to fact, that George Bush were the only person in the world 
who had the appropriate spooky states? Let us start by evaluating this 
claim on the assumption that in the actual world there are no spooky 
states anywhere. In this case, I claim that the right thing to say is that 
in the counterfactual world, there is a strange nonphysical property 
that is not the property of being a quale. It is just a world where Bush 
is stranger than he is actually. But conceived of as actual, the world 
where Bush has spooky states is one where he has qualia. So the 
special conceptual priority of the nonphysical properties is not one 
that extends to counterfactual worlds. It is only if adualy there are 
spooky properties as well as functional or physical ones that the con- 
cept of quale latches onto the spooky ones. 

But what to say of a world conceived of as actual where Bush has 
the spooky states but I do not? It would be disturbing if this counted 
as a case where I discover that I lack qualia. This would mean that 
in principle I could make the discovery that I lacked qualia (and thus 
perhaps could legitimately be tortured) by discovering nothing about 
myself, but rather by discovering strange metaphysical truths about 
Bush. 

On the other hand, the analysis needs to give the answer that a 
world conceived of as actual where I possess the spooky property is 
one where it is true that qualia are spooky, and necessarily so (in the 
sense of necessary Cintension). 

How to pull off this trick? One possibility is to do it all with averages. 
‘There are spooky states’ means something like “it is usual in the 
paradigm community for there to be properties that obey the identifica- 
tion hypothesis” or something like that. This however leaves one open 
to various kinds of implausible contextualism.™ In particular, if actu 
ally most people have the property, and I do not, then I discover I 
lack qualia. 

The right solution is to accept that the concept of qualia has a 
hidden indexical structure. My use of the term is governed by a 
presupposition that I cannot fail to have qualia if it seems to me that 
I do, even though I could counterfactually lack qualia. (Relative to 
ap actual world in which I have the spooky property I could lack 


™ Cf. some of the issues in Lewis, “Mad Pain and Martian Pain,” in his Philosophical 
Papers, Volume I (New York: Oxford, 1983), pp 122-38. 
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qualia by lacking the spooky property. Relative to actual worlds where 
there is no spooky property I could lack qualia by being, say, a Pea 
cockian Martian Marionette.”’) 

So, in my mouth the term ‘quale’ functions thus: if there is a 
nonphysical property whose intrinsic nature I am acquainted with in 
experience, then that is my quale, and it is a necessary condition for 
` anything to be a quale that it be a property like that. If not, then my 
quale is whatever state plays a certain causal functional role, and this 
is sufficient for anyone to have a quale. 

The egocentricity captures, I think, what is acceptable about the 
problem of other minds. I can think of someone else that he probably 
does have qualia. But on the somewhat mysterious assumption about 
the nature of qualia that would be right in a world conceived of as 
actual in which there are spooky states, it is an open question for me. 
Of course, assuming physicalism is actually true, the functional analysis 
deflates the problem of other minds, for I have reasonable epistemic 
access to others being in states which play the roles in them. Therefore, 
whether there is a problem of other minds will depend on whether 
(actually) there is a spooky state with which I am acquainted. So the 
worlds conceived of as actual need to be centered worlds, and the claim 
that ‘there are spooky states’ needs to be evaluated at their centers. 

There is still one final comment to make on these matters: of course 
if the way things actually are is one in which Bush and no-one else 
has the spooky states, then he, Bush, can claim and claim truly that 
the rest of us are all Zombies. But of course the content of ‘Zombie’ 
in his mouth is a little different from the content of Zombie in mine, 
when I claim in my idiolect that I am not a Zombie (even though 
both our terms function similarly). This is something of a cost, but I 
think that it does reflect what remains of the significance of the 
problem of other minds. The problem arises exactly because there 
is something idiolectic about all of our uses of terms like ‘quale’. And 
the problem fades on plausible assumptions about how things are 
that ensure that the idiolectic differences come to nothing. 

We can now modify the analysis with which we began by relativizing 
in the following way: 

For some speaker, S (who is the center of a centered world): 


If there are spooky states at the center of the actual world then 


Y Christopher Peacocke, Sense and Content (New York: Oxford, 1983), see pp. 
204-05. 
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e In the actual world all qualia are the spooky states; and all and only 
the qualia in counterfactual worlds are the spooky states. 


Else 


° In the actual world the qualia are the states that play the functional 
roles; in other worlds qualia (if any) are the states that play the roles 
in that world. 


IV. DOING SOME TWO-DIMENSIONAL MATRICES WITHOUT TABLES 


Analogously with the case of water, I will now evaluate a few proposi- 
tions associated with qualia to see how they behave in two-dimen- 
sional contexts. 

IV.1. Evaluation of ‘qualia are NS1 states’. I shall start with the evalua- 
tion of a physicalist claim about the nature of qualitative states. Sup- 
pose that some physical state or states are found to underlie the typical 
functional roles (in recognition and manipulation and so on) of 
qualia. Call these the physical correlates of qualia. On some physicalist 
doctrines, these count as necessary conditions for qualia.” Let us use 
the label ‘NSI’ for some neural state that correlates with qualia.® 
On these sorts of physicalisms ‘qualia are NS] states’ would be true 
necessary a posteriori. This empirical functionalist reading is not 
something with which I agree; however, nothing here hangs on this 
as I said above. 

Under what conditions is it true that qualia are NS1 states given 
our analysis? If in the actual world there are relevantly placed spooky 
states, then qualia are never NS] states. So in a two-dimensional matrix 
‘qualia are NS] states’ has a necessarily false Cintension in all the 
rows where actually there are spooky states. In the worlds considered 
as actual where there are no spooky states, it is irrelevant whether or 
not qualia are NS] states in the actual world: qualia are NSI states 
in every world where NS1 states play the functional role regardless 
of what play the roles actually.” So ‘qualia are NS1 states’ is true down 
a part of a column in which we look at worlds where qualia play the 
NS1 role: that part of the column in which the designated or actual 
worlds are non-spooky. 

Still, there is no row in which it is always true, and nor is it true 


” Braddon-Mitchell and Jackson, “The Divide and Conquer Path to Analytic Func- 
tonalism.” 

* Of course this ıs an absurd smmplifying assumption: every quale type will correlate 
with a different physical type, and, for all we know, every token as well. 

® This is the contrast with empincal functionalism, where NS1 states are qualia 
if and only if they actually are. 
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down the so-called diagonal: there are worlds considered as actual in 
which it is false (any world where either NS1 states do not play the 
role, or in any world at all when the actual world has spooky states). 
Thus this claim is what Gareth Evans” called deeply contingent—indeed 
it is contingent simpliciter. 

IV.2. Evaluation of ‘qualia are whatever play the functional roles’. For 
what I have called procrustean analytical functionalism, the claim that 
‘qualia are whatever play the functional role’ is analytic. It is true 
right down the diagonal—in every world considered as actual. It is 
also necessary. Even empirical functionalism gives us an Aintension 
in which it is necessary (though then it will not have necessary 
Cintensions because in every row there will be worlds where what 
plays the role is not what plays the role in the actual world). On the 
conditional analysis we are considering, however, “qualia are whatever 
play the functional roles’ will come out as having neither a necessary 
Aintension nor in general necessary Cintensions. For if in the actual 
world there are spooky states, then at any world where there are 
spooky states that do not play the causal functional roles, the states 
playing the roles are not qualia. Thus, the claim that ‘qualia are 
whatever play the functional roles’ has a contingent Aintension. On 
the (controversial) assumption that necessary A-intension amounts to 
analyticity, we can see that on this assumption the constitutive claim 
of procrustean analytical functionalism comes out false. It is not ana- 
lytic that qualia are whatever play the functional role. 

And yet the conditional guarantees something like analytical func- 
tionalism: the part of a two-dimensional matrix that leaves out all the 
tows where the actual world has spooky stuff is the same as the matrix 
for analytical functionalism. On the assumption that the actual world 
is physicalistic, we are required to regard whatever plays the role 
(actually and counterfactually) as qualia. But what kind of claim is 
this? Remember that I have rejected bare necessities. There needs to 
be some analytic claim that grounds everything. There needs to be 
some proposition with a necessary Aintension that will do the job for 
my conditional analytical functionalism that the claim that ‘qualia are 
whatever it is that plays the role’ does for procrustean analytical func- 
tionalism. 


the functional role’. This is the claim that does the job. No matter how 
things are actually, I know that I am either in direct contact with the 


* "Reference and Contingency,” The Moms, LXI (1977): 161-89. 
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essential properties of spooky stuff in my phenomenal experience, 
or lam not IfI am, I know that they-are the qualia (so the conditional 
that if there are spooky states, then ‘they are qualia’ is true at every 
world down the diagonal) and I know that if there are no spooky 
states, then the states that play the role are qualia (so the claim that 
if there are no spooky states then qualia are the states that play the 
role is true down the diagonal). All of this is part of a priori analysis. 
I hope that this article will do part of that job—the part of persuading 
the reader that if there are such spooky states, then they are qualia, 
and elsewhere I have a priori arguments for analytical functionalism 
that can be modified to support the more limited claim that if there 
are no spooky states then qualia are the states that play the role.” 


V. WHY THIS EXPLAINS THE ZOMBIE INTUITION 


The point of this somewhat complicated analytical framework is not 
just that it is independently correct. For our current purposes, the 
benefit is that it gives an account of our concept of qualia that allows 
for the truth of physicalism while explaining the Zombie intuition: the 
intuition that there could be a physical duplicate that lacked qualia.” 

Why is this so? Well, technically the answer is clear. The claim that 
‘there is a physical duplicate of us with no qualia’ has a contingent 
Aintension on this analysis. For there is a world considered as actual 
where the spooky property exists (say I am an ectoplasmic being with 
no causal connection to the world, and am directly in contact with 
the intrinsic nature of experience). In this world, if there are any 
physical beings floating around that answer to the physical descrip- 
tions we give of ourselves,“ and are unconnected to the spooky proper- 
ties, they lack qualia. And there are ways things could be actually in 
which although we are physical beings and possess qualia (because 
of psychophysical laws that connect the physical to the nonphysical) 
it would be true, if things are actually that way, that this would be 
logically contingent, since if that world were actual then there would 
be counterfactual worlds in which the laws are missing. It would be 
true to say that if we were not connected to the nonphysical in that 
way, we would lack qualia. So there is a way things could actually be, 


#2 Braddon Mitchell and Jackson, “The Divide and Conquer Path to Analytic Func- 
tonalism”; and Braddon-Mitchell and Jackson, The Philosophy of Mrnd and Cognition. 

H Strictly speaking, this is an absent qualia case. Chalmers thinks of Zombies more 
generally as lacking consciousness: more on this later. 

* There is a complexity here: epistemically, 1f I am actually ectoplasmic, what do 
we say about the phymcal? Plausibly on an indicative reading of the conditional, the 
physical should be as it seems to be, and the ectoplasmic difference as small as 
possible reconciled with my knowledge. 
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according to which it is true that I do not lack qualia, but it is possible 
that my physical duplicate would (say, in worlds where any lawlike 
connection between the physical and the nonphysical is broken). 

The physicalist says, however, that things are not actually this way. 
The way things are is a way that makes it false to say that a physical 
duplicate of mine could lack qualia. On physicalist assumptions about 
actuality, ‘Zombies cannot exist’ has a necessary CGintension. The 
contingent Aintension explains the intuition that it is possible; the 
necessary Cintension explains the sense in which it is not. 

Another way of putting this has to do with the fine-grainedness of 
modal intuitions. While I think they are important, it is not clear that 
they can distinguish two cases. An intuition is a kind of picture that 
makes sense: I picture a world with physical duplicates that lack qualia, 
and it does not seem to be incoherent. But of what is it a picture? I 
do not think that intuition gets this clear. Is it a picture of what is 
possible, given how things are; or does it correspond to the fact that 
as a physicalist, but hopefully not an arrogant one, I do not give zero 
credence to physicalism being false? And if I do not give a zero 
credence to this, I cannot give a zero credence to the expression in 
my mouth ‘Zombies are possible’ expressing a truth—even though it 
does not do so given how things are, and cannot do so. Intuition does 
not distinguish between a non-zero credence in things being such 
that ‘there could be physical duplicates that are Zombies’ might be 
rightly thought true, and a direct intuition that it does express a truth 
given how things actually are. 

This begins to explain why there is such a dispute in the philosophy 
of mind about whether Zombies are possible. I think it also explains 
more fine-grained features of the dispute. It is no accident that it tends 
to be physicalists who lack the intuition that Zombies are possible, and 
dualists who have it. The uncharitable explanation is that each has 
intuitions designed just to shore up their view. But a two-dimensional 
understanding of the concept gives a better explanation. A committed 
physicalist has a firm view about what world is actual. For her, the 
relevant possibilities are about what is possible given how things are, 
and if things are the way physicalism says, then Zombies are impossible 
(given the necessary Cintension). The committed dualist thinks there 
are actual spooky properties, and that they are our qualia. She thinks 
she lives in a world where ‘Zombies exist’ has a contingent Cintension. 
So, the possibility of Zombies is something to be defended strongly. 
- Thus, on the second understanding of the concept, we should expect 
anyone with firm intuitions about how things actually are—about 
whether physicalism is actually true or false—to have strong intuitions 
in different ways about the possibility of Zombies: for they differ in 
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the Cintension that they assign to the sentence. And, of course, 
someone who is undecided about the truth of physicalism will tend 
also to defend the claim that Zombies are possible, but for a different 
reason. If someone is undecided about the truth of physicalism, then 
she entertains alternative hypotheses about how things actually are, 
and thus will tend to concentrate on the Aintension. Since the Ainten- 
sion is contingent, it will seem as though ‘Zombies are possible’ is 
true simphater, and so without the aid of the clarification provided 
here, it will seem like an argument for dualism. The upshot is: some 
intuitions about what is actual are driving some intuitions about what 
is possible. Thus it is a kind of circularity to argue from those intuitions 
about what is possible to claims about what is actual. 

V.I. An objection: “this ust says we might have meant something else.” 
Here is an objection that has been pressed on me by many. It runs 
thus: what you have explained is not why we have an intuition that 
Zombies are possible. You have only shown that one might be a 
physicalist and think that we might have meant something else by 
Zombie such that it would have been right to say that Zombies are 
possible. And, of course, we always knew that in the world where 
‘Zombie’ means “Zebra,” it would be right to say ‘Zombies are possi 
ble’. And epistemically ‘Zombie’ might (though it is very unlikely) 
mean “Zebra”: after all, I have confused other ‘Z’ words before! 

What this amounts to is taking the conditional analysis I have given 
of ‘qualia’ and reading it as a kind of metasemantic account of what 
the semantics of ‘qualia’, ‘Zombie’, and so on would be in various cir- 
cumstances. 

There are reasons in general why I think Aintensions deserve to 
be regarded as giving the meanings of terms. After all, we are often 
ignorant of how the actual world is (consider our state in respect of 
‘water’ in the fifteenth century) and yet manage to communicate 
something, and be—in some sense of competent—competent with 
the term.” I take it that if this conditional is right about what we 
would say and how we would behave on different suppositions about 
what is actual, it goes some of the way to explicating the competence 
we have when we are ignorant of exactly how things are, and what 
we communicate when we do communicate in such cases. While 
ignorant of the nature of water, when I ask for the water to be passed, 
it comes my way, even if my interlocutor is equally ignorant. Supposing 
that ‘water is the actual watery stuff’ exhausts their grasp of the term, 
explains the otherwise mysterious arrival of the water. Supposing that 


= Jackson, “Why We Need Aintensions” (forthcoming). 
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the semantics are exhausted by water’s connection to H,O leaves 
that utterly mysterious. Now, it might be that there are historical 
contingencies. Perhaps if the Saxons had never invaded Britain, ‘wa 
ter’ would have meant “foul foreign drink.” But this is genuinely a 
mere metasemantic claim, for my use of the term does not depend 
on my, opinions about British history. And similarly, the kinds of 
historical influences that could have made ‘Zombie’ mean “Zebra” 

are ones that do not regulate my use. 

V.2. A further objection: the wrong concewalility has been eee 
Chalmers has pressed a further objection. I have explained why it is 
. conceivable that it is possible. that there could be a world that has 
physical states of the required functional kind and no spooky states, 
and yet lacks qualia. But Chalmers thinks explaining this conceivability 
does only half the job. He thinks that what is equally important is 
that it is directly conceivable (and thus epistemically possible) that 
there are physical states of the right functional kind, no spooky states, 
and no qualia. In other words, for all that we know a priori, things 
might be such that there are functional states and no qualia. 

This is, however, exactly what I deny. The conclusion in the section 
above is that the epistemic gap between physical states and qualia is 
a shadow of the conceivability of the possibility. It is not directly 
conceivable that there be functional states in the world, no spooky 
states, and no qualia, in part because on my view it is inconceivable 
that physical states could actually fail to be qualia if there are no 
spooky states. It seems to me that this is not a technical byproduct 
of my account, but accounts for widely shared intuitions. 

V.3. The argument from mere causal shift of meaning. There is another 
complaint of the same ilk. Presumably it is possible that there is some 
strange empirical fluke which ensures that the discovery that physical 
ism is false, say, would make me shift meaning so as to adopt a new 
concept ‘qualia’ and thus ‘Zombie’, such that it was right to say 
‘Zombies are possible’. Perhaps this has happened in history. Perhaps 
‘water’ really does mean H,O now, where it did not before. The 
discovery that water is H,O has changed our concept due to the high 
salience of chemical nature. The objector goes on to say that we 
cannot tell the difference between the concept being the conditional 
one, and a metasemantic conditional changing the concept. Do we 
have a conditional concept, or a conditional about concepts? 

But there is a difference, I think. There may well be all kinds 
of empirical discoveries that could change our conceptual palette. 
Sometimes we do change concept, and retain orthography, and maybe 
the concept ‘water’ is not the same as the concept that was around 
before the periodic table. But there is a test, at least in principle. Has 
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history changed our concept, or are we still under. the governance of 
the Aintension given by ‘water is the actual watery stuff’? Ifthe former, 
then ‘water’ just means H,O, the concept has changed, and if we 
discover that actually there is no H,O, we will have discovered that 
there is no water, and that is the claim we will make. I will mention 
only the beginnings of an account of governance here, but the idea 
will be that governance holds if after having changed, we are still 
disposed to change back if we revise back our empirical opinion. If 
the change would not be revised back should our empirical opinions 
change back, then governance does not hold. If we are still under 
the governance of the old Aintension, then discovering that there is 
no H,O, but that (surprisingly!) the watery stuff is XYZ will make us 
claim that we were wrong about water being HyO—in fact,- it is XYZ. 
Further changes of view about the actual world—back to belief that 
the watery stuff is H,O or on to other candidates—will always result 
in the claim that water is whatever we take to be the (actual) watery 
stuff. The difference between a metasemantic claim about what would 
change a meaning or replace a concept, and a conditional semantic 
analysis is just this kind of continued governance. And the fact that 
I take it that we (most of us) hold fixed that we have phenomenal 
experiences—ifI become persuaded of dualism I think they are dualis- 
tic, if I lose the faith I decide they are physical, if I regain the faith 
I think they are dualistic, and so on—is what supports the idea that 
the conceptual structure is conditional. It is not that were I to become 
persuaded of dualism that I would change my concept, for I remain 
sensitive to the claim about the actual world, and would revise back 
if I became a physicalist. Of course, one might have a different concept 
from most of us, which was merely metasemantically conditional. 
Someone who was a physicalist about qualia, but on the discovery 
that dualism was true became a dualist about qualia, and then, on 
returning to his view that there were no spooky states, became not a 
physicalist about qualia again, but rather an eliminativist, would per- 
haps have such a concept. 
VI. WHAT KIND OF ANALYSIS? 


The benefit of the story so far is that it accounts for the intuition 
about the possibility of Zombies, which a straightforward analytical 
functionalism as a theory of the meaning of qualia language could not. 

The difficulty is that the story is still intended to be a kind of 
analysis: the conditional is in some sense a priori and analytic. But it 
might not sound like it is something that is a plausible story in pure 
analysis. There are two methods that we have come to expect might 
deliver meanings. The first is empirical inquiry—the way discoveries 
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about the actual nature of water guide us to its (C)-intension. The 
second is introspection—the way we figure out that bachelors are 
unmarried by consulting our own understanding, or the understand- 
ing of others if we suspect that our own is deficient. 

The conditional analysis I have proposed is not supposed to be a 
posteriori. We do not look at the nature of actual qualia to find that 
the conditional analysis is true. It is, after all, an analysis. 

But if it is right, neither is it based (solely) on self-evident introspec- 
tion. So how can it be analytic? What might be the basis for the claim 
that something like this analysis is true? 

The answer is that it describes how agents seem actually to behave. 
Many who in fact believe that phenomenal experiences give acquain- 
tance with the essential nature of nonphysical properties or substances 
believe that phenomenal experience is essentially this. But in fact few 
people who once believed in such properties or substances, but be- 
came converts to physicalism, are in fact error theorists about phenom- 
enal experience—rather, they flocked to naturalistic substitutes. Per- 
haps some of those who now believe in the dualistic properties would 
come to be error theorists, but it seems unlikely because the notion 
of phenomenal experience plays an indispensable role in our everyday 
communication about how the world is. 

So what do we say to those who claim that not only do they believe 
in nonphysical properties, but they regard them as necessary for 
qualia? When they do the thought experiments, they insist, it is clear 
that spookless worlds are Zombie worlds. The answer is that the sort 
of evidence that underwrites these higher-order analyses is not only 
thought experiments; or at least not thought experiments that can 
be performed without particular experience. Thought experiments 
only tell us what we think we would say under certain circumstances. 
Some people might in fact believe in the nonphysical properties, and 
believe them to be essential to phenomenal experience. They might 
also think that they would become error theorists about phenomenal 
experience should they come to think, on metaphysical grounds, that 
there are no nonphysical properties. This latter thought could be 
one that they have access to via thought experiment a kind of self- 
simulation. They imagine that they have become persuaded of the 
metaphysical error of dualism, and then wonder if this means they 
would persist in ascribing the intension they currently ascribe to 
“phenomenal properties,” and thus they become error theorists. They 
do the thought experiment (roughly, the indicative version of the 
counterfactual thought experiment) and conclude that this would be 
the discovery that there would be nothing worth calling ‘qualia’. 

But they might be mistaken about this. This is why, at the most 
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abstract level, thought experiments are an only fallible guide to analy- 
sis. The evidence, insofar as there ‘is any, is that people are prone to 
change their views on the Cintension, rather than conclude that there 
was never anything that they were talking about when they used the 
word ‘qualia’. 

Why should this, if it is true, be victory to me? Why should I priori 
tize, in establishing the intension of a term for an agent, what he 
would in fact say in certain circumstances over the analysis he explicitly 
holds which is based on his best thought experiments concerning 
what he would say? 

Something like a principle of deference to betterinformed future 
time slices is what is at work here. If some future temporal stage of 
yourself were actually to find out that a certain metaphysics is true, 
and if there were no conspicuous loss of rationality attendant on this 
discovery, then your future self is better informed, that is, possessed 
of details of how things are that are elided in mere thought exper+ 
ments. Why would it be reasonable to choose to go with opinions 
based on your pale attempts to selfsimulate, rather than admit that 
while your self-simulations are the best guess you can give, what is 
right of you is determined by what you really would do when better 
informed. It is considerations like this that, I think, move those who 
think that when confronted by intelligentseeming androids and so 
on, those in the thrall of John Searle would largely change their minds 
about the androids’ unintelligence—and thus the term ‘intelligent’ 
in their mouths does not actually mean anything different from the 
term in the mouths of the AI community. 

One last possibility remains. Perhaps an agent might not just have 
false beliefs about how he would behave in these circumstances. He 
might not care how he behaves or uses language in conditions of 
superior information. He might explicitly announce that the terms 
he uses definitely have the intentions he takes them to have, making 
it explicit that he is not bound by how his betterinformed, and by 
some lights, reasonable future time slices might think or behave. 
Call this view analytical Muggletonianism. The Muggeltonians were a 
seventeenth-century English religious sect who believed that reason 
led to evil and error.” Analytical Muggletonians do not defer to their 


™ Richard Holton untroduced the Muggeltonians to philosophical discourse in his 
“Reason, Value, and the Muggietonians,” Australanan journal of Philosophy, LXXIV 
(1996): 484-87. - 
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future betterinformed or more reasonable time slices.” For them, 
current thought experiments and so forth are the whole of what 
determines the intentions of their terms, and they regard their future 
time. slices, insofar as they disagree with current opinion, as mis- 
taken—or as having radically changed the subject without realizing it. 
~ Could there be analytical Muggletonians? I am happy to accept 
that there could be. Others may make some constitutive claim that 
the Muggletonian, for all his self-binding stipulation, is just mistaken. 
I see no reason to deny that we can and do define things stipulatively. 
But to the extent that analytical Muggletonianism is mere stipulation 
it seems hardly a move that will help resist my analysis. For anyone 
who is not a Muggletonian and discusses qualia wants to be using the 
term that the rest of us use when ‘qualia’ proceeds from our mouths 
or keyboards. And to the extent that most of us find normative reason 
to defer to our better-informed future selves (or our better-informed 
colleagues in the present), we are using the term differently from 
the Muggletonian. 

All of this may appear to paint a slightly different picture of the 
analytic than is traditional. The analytic truths supervene on psychol 
ogy: that much is preserved. But they do not supervene on the immedi 
ately introspectible part of psychology, or even on rational progress 
from the introspectible parts of psychology. For no amount of arm- 
chair speculation can deliver the judgments that would in fact be 
delivered in real circumstances. My acceptance of the possibility of 
analytic Muggletonianism means, however, that there is still an intro- 
spectible component that governs meaning: it is the deference that 
most of us do have to future betterinformed opinion. We defer to 
our own better-informed counterparts in much the same way as, on 
other matters, we defer to other, betterinformed, individuals. It is in 
virtue of this that what we mean by ‘qualia’ is still, however indirectly, 


in our own control.® 


* You do not get to be an analytical Muggeltonian just because there are some 
betterinformed future ume slices to whom you do not defer, for it could be perfectly 
reasonable to be wary of the semantic intuitions of some future time slices of yourself 
overwhelmed by too much informanon: hence the ‘by some lights reasonable’ clause. 

™So it should be clear that nothing in what I say about the two-dimensional 
framework assumes that the framework itself removes the need for an account of 
what an analysis is. I agree with Block and Stalnaker (op. at.) that two-dimennonalism 
only formalizes the conceptual component of meaning, ıt does not provide it. The 
claim that the conditional analysis of quaha I give here 1s correct 1s supposed to be 
independently justified by arguments like the ones in this section. The role of the 
two-dimensional apparatus in this paper has been to show how such an analysis 
undercuts the arguments from conceivability. 
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VO. SPECULATIVE METAPHYSICS 


How do we determine the truth or falsity of physicalism? For this is 
something that we need to know if we are to determine the Gintension 
claims involving terms like ‘qualia’, or to establish the (superficial in 
Evans's sense)” possibility or otherwise of Zombies. Analysis is of no 
help with this task. Just as the analytical functionalist has to appeal 
to other considerations to determine whether the states that play the 
causal roles are physical or not, the kind of conditional functionalism 
I advocate here requires the metaphysics of the mind to be settled 
by some other method than analysis. Analysis comes after speculative 
metaphysics. There is an interesting question, perhaps outside the 
scope of this article, as to what kind of endeavor that is. For it does 
not seem to be the kind of thing we can settle a priori, and yet it 
seems to be beyond empirical confirmation as well. Still, this is not 
a problem that is local to philosophy of mind. Any robust realism 
allows that there are questions like this. Are there spatiotemporally 
and causally isolated parts of actuality? Experience will not settle 
it—since if there are, they are causally isolated. And yet surely it is 
nota priori either. Perhaps it is a posteriori for some ideal agents. The 
challenge for philosophers is why we think there are even plausibility 
arguments either way on such questions. 

One final worry in this direction: What if I do think that the truth 
or otherwise of dualism is an a priori one? Suppose that my suspicion 
is that the idea of a property whose intrinsic nature is available to 
experience is somehow incoherent (and on alternate Tuesdays this 
seems right to me). Can I still hold an analysis of qualia which is 
conditional and that has claims about the truth or otherwise of physi- 
calism in its antecedent? 

I think so, but it will get messy. There is some good sense of 
epistemic possibility on which when I worry about the coherence of 
the spooky state, it is epistemically possible either way. But of course we 
cannot then regard the worlds considered as actual as being possible 
worlds simpliciter. For on this assumption, there may be no possible 
world with the spooky states. Thus, we will have to regard the rows 
in a two-dimensional matrix other than the row containing the actual 
world, as containing different sorts of items—not logically possible 
worlds, but epistemic possibilities of a certain kind. 

VI. 1. Qualia and consciousness. One final clarification: so far I have 
talked about qualia throughout. But the argument for dualism from 
the possibility of Zombies is often thought of as depending on issues 


» See Davies and Humberstone. 
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about consciousness. Elsewhere,” I have argued that we get conscious- 
ness for free when we mix qualia with other mental states where the 
issue of physicalism is more easily settled. Anyone who accepts that 
can go away happy. Anyone who does not has an ‘elementary exercise 
for the reader’ to perform: she must reconstruct the story so far in 
terms of consciousness. 


VO. CONCLUSION 


So a powerful argument for dualism is defused. The Zombie intuition 
can be taken as a guide to meaning, and yet not with the result that 
we must abandon physicalism. This is because the intuition is the 
product of a complex conditional analysis which I claim is true of 
‘quale’, and when we see what part of the meaning of the term gives 
rise to the intuition, we see that it is metaphysically idle. Of course, 
this does not settle the issue of physicalism the other way. Speculative 
metaphysics lives. But many of us as are convinced as we ever were 
of the plausibility of physicalism. And on the conditional analysis that 
I offer, if we are right about this metaphysical claim, then a substantive 
functionalism is true about qualia: they just are states that realize 
certain functional roles. 

DAVID BRADDON-MITCHELL 


University of Sydney 


“ Braddon-Mitchell and Jackson, op. at, p. 135ff. 
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THE SCOPE ARGUMENT* 


n his classic essay, “Logic and Conversation,” H. Paul Grice! sets 
[= to demonstrate that certain formal devices of logic, such as 

sentential connectives and quantifiers, have the same meaning 
as their natural language counterparts. Contrary appearances had 
spawned efforts in natural language semantics to marginalize formal 
logic, on the one side, and “correct” natural language, on the other. 
Since these efforts assume that there are divergences in meaning, 
however, Grice regards them as wrongheaded. Using implicatures, 
he argues that we can explain these appearances while remaining 
committed to the interpretations these devices are given in formal 
logic. Grice’s efforts did not go unrewarded: his implicature-based 
approach to the semantics and pragmatics of conversation became 
the standard. Even so, people on both sides of this dispute have 
challenged Grice’s approach on many fronts. Prominent among these 
is a challenge first issued in L. Cohen? and later taken up by Robyn 
Carston® and Francois Récanati,* among others. These critics argue 
that certain data cut against Grice’s approach, namely, complex exam- 
ples in which sentences with a specific type of semantics are embedded 
inside the scope of sentential connectives. Grice endorses a truth- 
functional interpretation of the sentential connectives, a move that 
seems justifiable for a wide range of cases; however, with respect to 
these complex examples, this commitment ostensibly forces him to 
see semantic problems where intuitively there are none. Moreover, 
certain examples in which connectives are embedded inside the scope 
of other connectives appear to undermine entirely the Gricean inter- 
pretation of these terms. It is urged that any attempt to respond 


*I am grateful to many for commentary and criticism. The following people 
deserve special mention: Kent Bach, Anne Bezuidenhout, Eros Corazza, Bruce Gly- 
mour, Ernie Lepore, John Perry, François Récanati, Stephen Schiffer, Corey Washing- 
ton, and audience members at a UI/WSU Philosophy Colloquium. I am i 
indebted to Joseph Keim Campbell, David Shier, and Harry Silverstein, as they 
encouraged me to write this article and gave me helpful advice along the way. 

1In Studses tn the Way of Words (Cambridge: Harvard, 1989), pp. 22-40. 

? “Some Remarks on Grice’s Views about the Logical Particles of Natural Lar 
guage,” in Yehoshua Bar-Hillel, ed., Pragmatics of Natural Languages (New York: Hu- 
manities, 1971), pp. 50-68. 

3 “Implicature, Explicature, and Truth-Theoretic Semantics,” in Steven Davis, ed., 

A Reader (New York: Oxford, 1991), pp. 33-51. 

‘*The Pragmaucs of What Is Said,” in Davis, ed, pp. 97-120; see especially pp. 

112-14. 
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to these examples with implicatures fails, and so Grice’s account is 
incapable of explaining the range of cases for which it is intended. 
Therefore, it must be set aside in favor of an alternative account of 
the semantics and pragmatics of conversation. 

I believe that this argument, which I will call the scope argument 
(TSA),® is unsound, and in this essay I craft a Gricean rejoinder. In ` 
developing TSA, I focus on a particular example first introduced in 
Cohen, an example that supports what I take to be the most threaten- 
ing version of the argument. After close analysis of this example, I 
present a detailed statement of the version of TSA that it supports. 
This argument is intended to demonstrate that Grice cannot retain 
his semantic commitments and account for the interplay of meanings 
in communication, but it fails on two fronts. First, it underestimates 
the resources available to the Gricean for dealing with complex exam- 
ples of this sort. Second, and more importantly, it misrepresents the 
nature of Grice’s implicature-based account, evaluating it as if it were 
a contribution to the psychology of conversation. This treatment re- 
flects a failure to appreciate the specific character of Grice’s contribu- 
tion to the theory of conversation, a failure that vitiates TSA. 


I. THE SCOPE ARGUMENT 


In his semantics, Grice interprets sentential connectives truth-func- 
tionally, shifting non-truth-functional aspects of meaning to pragmat- 
ics where they are modeled with conversational implicatures. In devel 
oping this theory, he uses many examples, but critics have argued 
that these are too limited, and that when one considers a broader 
range, the intuitive appeal of his theory dissipates. Cohen, for instance, 
remarks, “[Gricean] theories gain what support they seem to have 
from the consideration of relatively simple examples. Their weakness 
becomes apparent when more complex sentences are examined...” 
(op. cit., p. 67). As an instance of such a datum, he supplies a sentence 
quite like this one: 
(i) If the old king dies and a republic is declared, Tom will be content, 
and if a republic is declared and the old king dies, Tom will not 
be content’ 


This sentence is formed by embedding complex sentences that con- 


* This name 1 inspired by Récanati, who addresses these considerations while 
discussing what he calls the “scope pnnciple” It ıs important to keep TSA and 
Récanati’s scope principle distinct, however. The scope pnnciple is introduced as a 
universal test for semantic status, while TSA us designed to undermine the imphcature 


approach of Grice through provision of a counterexample. 
Adapted from Carston, p. 45. Carston follows an example on p. 58 of Cohen. 
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tain sentential connectives inside the scope of other sentential connec- 
tives. In fact, there are two layers of embedding: the principal connec- 
tive, namely, the second ‘and’, joins two complex conditionals that 
contain conjunctions as their antecedents. If the connectives are 
treated truth-functionally and no unarticulated semantic structures 
are posited, an utterance of (i) cannot be true if the sentences con- 
joined in the antecedents of the embedded conditionals are both 
true. But surely, Cohen argues, we can and do regard this sentence 
as expressing a proposition that could be true in just such a case. 
Thus, there would appear to be a conflict between the Gricean take 
and our intuitive take on the semantic content of these utterances.’ 

Intuition enjoins us to see (i) as nonproblematic, but the Gricean 
commitment to truthfunctional interpretation of the semantics of 
connectives suggests otherwise. This can be cast as a conflict between 
two premises. First, our intuition premise: 


(P1) An utterance of (i) is intuitively nonproblematic. 
And, second, our minimalist premise: 


(P2) The semantics of naturaHanguage connectives is given entirely by 
their standard truth-functional interpretation. 


Each of these premises deserves comment. We can begin by re- 
marking on what it is for an uttered sentence to be intuitively nonprob- 
lematic. Emphasis on intuition here makes plain the importance of how 
an utterance strikes us. As fluent speakers of English, our immediate 
reaction to an utterance of (i) determines whether it is intuitively 


’ This conflict can be generated by other data as well For examples, see Cohen, 
p. 63; Carston, p. 45; and p. 208 in Anne Bezmdenhout, “The Communication of 
De Re Thoughts,” Nows, x00 (1997): 197-225. In general, the data appear to vary 
along two dimensions. First, there is the dimension co nding to the sentence 
embedded, which either contains a connective, such as ‘and’ or ‘f .then’, or a 
predicate, such as ‘jumps’, associated with enrichments that do not fill syntactic slots. 
Second, there is the context within which the sentences are embedded. Two types 
of context are represented in the data: (a) antreflexive operators, such as better 
than, and (b) binary sentental connectives that have the following property: when 
the first sentence connected is true, the truth value of the complex sentence formed 
depends on the truth value of the second sentence. With respect to the second 
context, the conyuncton and conditional exhibit the associated property, and they 
appear regularly in examples found in the literature. By contrast, the disjunction 
docs not have this property and so does not create a context for the purposes of 
TSA. It would appear that any combination of embedded sentence type and context 
type produces scope argument data, although this essay is not the place for that ar- 
gument 
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nonproblematic or not’ But in general, what is it for an utterance 
to be intuitively nonproblematic? For our purposes, an utterance will 
be intuitively nonproblematic just in case it is taken to be a vehicle 
of a substantive and possibly true claim. Consider (i). It can be used 
to make a true claim if the conjunctions that form the antecedents 
of the embedded conditionals are false, but this would be a trivial 
and not a substantive claim. Only in those circumstances where these 
are true could (i) be a vehicle of a substantive claim. To say that an 
utterance of (i) is a “vehicle” of such a claim might only:be to say 
that it is used to convey or imply it comfortably, given the conventional 
meanings of its terms in English. Thus, even if it cannot be assigned 
a substantive and true claim as its conventional interpretation, it could 
count as intuitively nonproblematic in a circumstance if it could be 
taken to imply one there. What really matters here is that one rather 
effortlessly interprets the utterance as conveying or implying a substan- 
tive and possibly true claim, regardless of the specific formal relation- 
ship between the utterance and the claim. Finally, taking an utterance 
as intuitively nonproblematic reflects the perspective of one who 
“takes” it; this is meant to capture the fact that while one could intend 
an utterance to be intuitively nonproblematic, whether it is or not 
will depend on how it strikes those who attend to it 

As for the minimalist premise, let us begin by considering the 
motivation behind it. Among other things, natural language is a me- 
dium for stable and robust inferences. One can explain this fact about 
language by taking a cue from formal logic and interpreting the 
inferential elements (for example, the sentential connectives) truth- 
functionally. This would supply the systematicity and generality neces- 
sary to underwrite the inferential character of natural language as it 
is used in communication. In addition, it would help explain the 
stable contributions made by terms and sentences to communication 
across a wide variety of communicative contexts. Explanation and 
prediction across these contexts require a general foundation and 
this proposal fits the bill, specifying as it does those properties that 
account for the truth-bearing and truth-conducting structure of lin- 
guistic elements.’ 


* While not as big a fan as some, Grice agrees that intuitions play an important 
role here—see Grice, p. 49. For a bigger fan, see Récanau, Direct Reference (Cambridge: 
Blackwell, 1993). Cf. Kent Bach, “Seemingly Semanuc Intutions,” in J es 
Campbell, Michael O'Rourke, and David Shier, cds., Meaning and 
Seven Bridges, 2002), pp. 21-33. 

*See the discussion of the “conversauonalist hypothesis” in 
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The general attitude motivating (P2) also motivates a minimalist 
approach to the semantics of natural language, and this is certainly 
evident in Grice. He uses ‘what is said’ to refer to the semantic core 
that comprises the conventionally encoded meanings of sentential 
constituents, arranged in an order determined by the syntax of the 
sentence, as well as those contextual determinants necessary to disam- 
biguate and fix indexical elements, that is, those determinants neces- 
sary to make the utterance truth evaluable. Any clement of meaning 
associated with a sentence that is not on this short list counts as 
pragmatic content and so is not a part of what is said.” Commitment to 
(P2) implies that sentential connectives contribute only their bivalent 
truth-functional meanings to what is said by an utterance. (In what 
follows, I will treat the term ‘semantic content’ as synonymous with 
‘what is said’.) 

With (P1) and (P2) so understood, the conflict between the prem- 
ises generated by (i) is even more evident. If we limit ourselves to the 
truthfunctional meanings of the connectives in (i), we cannot make 
it express a substantive and truthful claim, in violation of (P1). It can 
express such a claim, however; thus, it would appear that Grice’s 
commitment to (P2) is mistaken. At this point, though, Grice would 
turn to his implicature machinery, which is designed to do justice to 
(P1) while retaining (P2). From his perspective, the conflict between 
these is merely apparent and rests on an altogether too simple view 
of the matter. We need not reject either premise so long as we construe 
(P1) properly. The apparent tension is resolved if we allow that our 
intuitions about the significance of an utterance might not be all that 
discriminating. Intuitions can indicate when a true proposition figures 
prominently into the overall interpretation of an utterance; however, 
they cannot in general determine whether it forms a part of the 
utterance’s semantic content or a part of its pragmatic content. Thus, 
when our intuitions tell us that examples like (i) are nonproblematic, 
they pass judgment on the total content of the utterances, that is, 
their semantic content together with their pragmatic content, or what 
Grice calls their “total significance” (op. at, p. 41). Given that our 





and Brendan McGonigle, cds., Reasoning and Discourse Processes (San Diego: Academic, 
1986), pp. 67-94. 
ia distinctions, see semanttc meansng/ speaker in Saul Kripke, 
s Reference and Semantic Reference,” in Peter A. French, Theodore E. 
Perspectives im the Philosophy of 

egpolis: Minnesota UP, 1979), pp. 6-27. See also what 15 said/what is 
ti, Direct Reference, and implicature/ecphcature m Dan Sperber and 
Communication and Cognition, Second Edition (Cambridge: 
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intuitions do not discriminate between semantic and pragmatic con- 
tent, it is open to Grice to locate theoretical reasons for discriminating 
them; in particular, he can assert (P2), so long as the rest of the 
content necessary to explain the intuitively nonproblematic character 
of these utterances is accounted for in pragmatic terms. This is pre- 
cisely what he does: he embraces (P2) and then uses the machinery 
of conversational implicature to account for satisfaction of (P1) in 
these cases. They seem nonproblematic because we effortlessly resolve 
the tension between their minimalist semantics and intuition by identi 
fying the conversational implicatures that dominate our interpreta 
tions. Thus, Grice endorses the following premise: 


(P3) One can maintain (P1) and (P2) if one introduces pragmatic 
elements, and specifically conversational implicatures, into the 
` interpretation of utterances. 


This move is intended to be general, and it would appear to account 
for a variety of examples; however, Cohen argues that it does not work 
for an example like (i), which therefore counts asa counterexample to 
the Gricean approach. Armed with (i), he mounts a reductio of the 
Gricean view, arguing that any attempt to restore (P1) with pragmatic 
machinery, and conversational implicatures in particular, undermines 
a commitment to (P2)."' To account for our intuitive interpretation 
of (i), Cohen notes that the Gricean must introduce conversational 
implicatures that express the temporal sequence associated with the 
embedded conjunctions. Grice’s conversational maxims support these 
implicatures as additional meanings that can explain away the appar- 
ent conflict between an utterance of (i) and the cooperative principle. 
In particular, the maxims of quality and manner support calculation 
of a temporal solution to the apparent truth-conditional problem 
generated by the semantic content of (i), namely, that if interpreted 
truth-functionally, the conjunctive antecedents would make it impossi- 
ble to take an utterance of this sentence to convey a substantive 
and true claim, a violation of the cooperative principle in a normal 
conversational setting. Thus, it would seem that identification of se- 
mantic content occurs prior to identification of implicatures, since 
the former causes the problem solved by the latter. In identifying 
implicatures, we treat what is said by a sentence asa fully formed object 


1 My reconstruction of this part of the argument 15 grounded in the reasoning 
found in Cohen, pp 58-59 and pp. 63—54. See also pp. 194-95 in R. Posner, “Seman- 
tics and Pragmatics of Sentence Connectives in Natural Language,” in John R. Searle, 
Ferenc Kiefer, and Manfred Bierwisch, eds., Speech Ad Theory and Pragmatics (Boston: 
Reidel, 1980), pp. 169-208. i 
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that can be evaluated in light of our conversational expectations. Call 
this-way of working out pragmatic content the serial generation approach 
(SGA), since we identify the semantic content and then the pragmatic 
content in series. Proponents of TSA regard SGA as part of the Gricean 
solution.’? Thus, we have our fourth premise: 


(P4) If (P3), then we generate pragmatic content in conformity with 
SGA. 


Given SGA, we take what is said by a sentence to cause the conversa- 
tional problems solved by implicatures. We solve these problems by 
introducing the pragmatic content into the total content of the sen- 
tence uttered. Thus, implicatures are associated with a sentence, but 
there is no requirement that this be the toptevel embedding sentence. 
In an example like (i), there are a number of embedded sentences 
with which we might associate the implicatures. It is reasonable to 
expect some correlation between the sentences that underwrite impli 
cature generation and those with which we associate the implicatures 
generated; however, this expectation is insufficient by itself to deter- 
mine whether it is the whole sentence or just some sentential part of 
the whole that will be associated with the implicature. Thus, we appear 
to have two options for association: (a) we can associate the implica- 
ture with the top-level embedding sentence, which in this case is the 
conjunctive sentence formed out of the two conditionals, or (b) we 
can associate it with an embedded sentence, either the simple senten- 
ces, the conjunctions embedded in the antecedents of the condition- 
als, or the embedded conditionals themselves. Call ‘the first of these 
options hokstic and the second atomistic. Thus, we have two more 
premises of TSA: 


(P5) If SGA, then we associate the pragmatc content with a sentence. 
(P6) If we associate the pragmatic content with a complex sentence like 
(1), then we must associate it either holistically or atomistically. 


B This assumption 1s central to the serial model of linguistic interpretation that 
is critiazed throughout Récanati, “The Alleged Priority of Literal Interpretation,” 
Cognitre Sconce, XIX (1995): 207-82. In this essay, he presents the case for regarding 
cee aaa standard interpretation of Gricean pragmatics. In addition, see Récanah, 

In setting up hus scope principle, Récanati endorses an 
ee that P dane to Jean-Claude Anscombre and Oswald Ducrot, and in 
this he includes as a step the claim that “no implicature can be generated at the 
subtocutionary level, that is at the level of an unasserted clause such as the antecedent 
of a conditional,” p. 272. Rather, umplicatures can only be generated at the level of 
the “complete utterance,” which must therefore be grven if the implicatures are to 
be worked out. See Anscombre and Ducrot, “Echelles 3 Arpaia, Échelles 
Implicatives et Lois de Discours,” Semantikos, 0 (1978): 43-6 
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Beginning with holistic association, note that SGA requires us to 
interpret the entire embedding sentence semantically before prag- 
matic supplementation. After calculating what is said by the utterance, 
we would be compelled by a clash with Grice’s cooperative principle 
to search for implicatures. This implies, however, that we would detect 
a problem with the utterance that would require resolution by implica- 
tures. If there were such a problem, then it would be reflected in 
our intuitive reaction to these examples, and it is not, ex hypothesi. 
Therefore, we must not associate the pragmatic content needed to 
resolve the problems generated by (i) holistically. Thus, we can add 
these steps to the argument: 


(P7) If holistic, we would generate pragmatic content to solve an inte 
itive problem with (i). 

(P8) (i) is intuitively nonproblematic, per (P1). 

(9) Therefore, we do not associate pragmatic content with (i) holis- 

tically. 

Thus, we are left with atomistic association. On this approach, we 
would associate implicatures with constituent sentences. Given the 
reasoning above, this cannot be done to solve intuitive problems, 
since there are none. Still, though, the utterance must give us a reason 
to generate implicatures. It is here that the atomistic approach might 
supply precisely what the Gricean needs. Perhaps implicature genera- 
tion involves constituent sentences and occurs so quickly and effort- 
lessly at the level of constituent sentences that the process is practically 
unnoticeable. If this is the case, then the atomistic approach would 
get you around obvious clashes with (P1) at the level of the whole 
sentence by distributing clashes out over the constituent parts, each 
of which would be resolved quickly and so be too small and ephemeral 
to receive much notice. 

Whether this is sustainable or not, a knotty problem remains. To 
bring this out, it will help to regiment the logical form of (i) as follows: 


(ii) ((S, & S) —> S) & ((S & S) + —S) 


There are three points at which we could attach implicatures, consis- 
tent with the atomistic approach: (a) the simplest sentences (that is, 
So &, and $), (b) the conjunctive sentences that form the antecedents 
of the conditionals, or (c) the conditional sentences. Option (a) 
seems unlikely, since the complex sentences are what create the prob- 
lem. That leaves options (b) and (c). If we associate the conjunctions 
‘Q&S and ‘S & S’ with implicatures that express their temporal 
ordering, then their implicative contents will serve as inputs into 
computation of the truth values of the conditionals. This implies, 
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however, that the truth values of the conditionals will depend on 
more than just the truth values of their constituent sentences, a fact 
that conflicts with (P2). Similarly, if we attempt to resolve the difficulty 
by associating implicatures with the conditionals, we would be forced 
to treat the principal conjunction non-truth-functionally. Thus, the 
atomistic attempt to capture our intuitions, and so satisfy (P1), forces 
us to renounce (P2). To our argument, then, we add these steps: 


(P10) If atomistic, we must treat connectives in (i) nontruth-func- 
; tionally. 

(P11) They must be treated truth-functionally, per (P2). 

(12) Therefore, we do not associate pragmatic content with (i) atomis- 


tically. 


Since (P6) offers no third alternative, we infer that SGA must be false; 
this, however, implies that we must reject (P3), and so we have our 
next step: 


(18) Thus, the pragmatic analysis involving implicatures in (P3) will 
not resolve the problems raised by an example like (i). 


This leaves us without a viable way of using conversational implica- 
tures to maintain both (P1) and (P2) in the face of (i). Thus deprived 
of implicatures and bereft of an alternative, we are forced to relinquish 
our grip on either (P1) or (P2).” Since (P1) is the more compelling 
of the two, (P2) is shown the door, and with it goes the Gricean view 
of the semantics of connectives. 


3 Opmuons about what to do here vary. First, we might reject (P1) and claim that 
the examples are really problematic after all, despite intuitions to the contrary. For 
us to reject this prima facie case m favor of (P1), however, there would need to be 
significant theoretical benefit associated with commitment to (P2), and that has yet 
to be estabhshed 

Second, we could reject (P2). This option comes in several different vanetes that 
we can divide into two groups: the semantic and the pragmatic. The semantic varieties 
include pouting ambiguity (see Grice, pp. 47—49 for critical discussion), introducing 
slots to be filled (see Récanat, “The Pragmatics of What Is Said,” p. 103 for discussion), 
and introducing features to be killed (Posner, pp. 182-88). The pragmatc vaneties 
view much of the content that goes beyond (P2) as “free enrichment,” determined 
pragmatically in unpredictable ways by the interaction of utterance and context, and 
added to the semantc content of utterances as directed by our intuitions (see, for 
example, Bezuidenhout, Carston; and Récanati, “The Pragmatics of What Is Said”; 
see also Sperber and Wilson, especially p. 183). I believe, however, that it is too early 
to give up on a Gricean approach in favor of one of these alternatives. In what 
follows, I will argue that upon closer inspection of the data in question, we can retain 
both (P1) and (P2). 
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(14) Therefore, we must reject (P2) and the Grcean view of the seman- 
tics of connectives along with it. 


Ul. A GRICEAN REJOINDER: PART ONE 


The Gricean believes that one can and should maintain the following 
theses at once: 


(A) Utterance of (1) is intuitively nonproblematic. 

(B) The semantics of sentential connectives is exhaustively given by 
their truth tables. 

(C) We can solve problems of interpretation at the semantic level by 
introducing content at the pragmatic level. 


Call these his central tenets. Thesis (A) is a starting point for all who 
participate in this debate. Thesis (B) is what sets the Gricean view 
apart. Commitment to truthfunctional interpretation of connectives 
as the stuff of semantics reveals an even more basic commitment to the 
existence of an objective level of utterance significance that supports 
robust communicative exchange. As such, (B) springs from the belief 
that semantic minimalism supplies the best framework within which 
to examine fundamental and very general aspects of utterance signifi- 
cance, namely, those associated with sentences that support variable 


4 Variations of this reasonmg are found in the literature. In all cases, the data 
are regarded as counterexamples to Grice and support variants of TSA. In some 
cases (for example, Posner), the supporting examples are similar to those of Cohen, 
whereas other cases build on different types of recalcitrant examples, For instance, 
consider this sentence: 


(iii) It is better to meet the love of your life and get married than to get 
marned and meet the love of your life (from Wilson, as reported in 
Carston, p. 45). 


Examples like this motivate a form of reasoning that differs from the argument 
regimented in the text by ignoring the atomistic approach and relying exclumvely 
on appeal to intuition For discusmon, see Bennudenhous Carston; and Récanati, 
"The Pragmatics of What Is Said.” In this version, there is no use made of (P4) 
Instead, the argument proceeds from (P3) in the following fashion 


(P4') Use of imphcatures to account for the significance of examples such as 
(iii) requires recognition of a problem with the example. 

(P5') There is no problem with the example, per (P1). 

(6’) Therefore, we must reject (P3). 


This form of the argument is arguably weaker than the Cohen formulation, as it 
depends solely on an appeal to mtuition, and intuitions about these matters can 
differ in ways that are difficult to adjudicate. The form of the argument reconstructed 
in the text demonstrates that Intuitive dissonance, assumed for the sake of argument, 
prompts a response that results in truth-conditional distress. Thus, 1t works as an 
internal criticism of Grice, whereas the form described ın this note is primarily ex- 
ternal. 
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contextual interpretations without being themselves sensitive to these 
variations. The Gricean requires (C) to smooth over prima facie ten- 
sions between (A) and (B). Thesis (C) is needed to capture those 
aspects of utterance significance that are sensitive to contextual 
variation. 

Whatever proponents of TSA may think of the Gricean commitment 
to objective meaning, they are of one mind in maintaining that the 
Gricean view is untenable. As we saw in the previous section, they 
believe examples like (i) demonstrate that commitment to (B) threat- 
ens (A), the most intuitively plausible thesis, and that any attempt to 
preserve (A) with (C) undermines (B). Thus, (C) will not help us 
save (A). Failing any other Gricean alternative, we are left with the 
option of rejecting (A) or (B), and (B) loses. Therefore, they argue 
that the Gricean view of the semantics of connectives is mistaken 
and should be set aside, a move that would undermine the Gricean 
approach to conversation as a whole. 

As we will see, TSA takes very seriously the processing implications 
of pragmatics. Pragmatics concerns aspects of linguistic significance 
that are borne out of the intentional use of language, and Grice’s 
view is a seminal contribution to this discipline. Proponents of TSA 
note the emphasis Grice places on calculation and generation in his 
story, which they believe signals his intention that it be a partial 
explanation of the processing of pragmatic content in utterance inter- 
pretation. In light of this, they believe they are justified in bringing 
processing considerations to bear on Grice’s view.” As they see it, if 
they can establish that there is an irreconcilable conflict between 
utterance processing and his pragmatic theory, then his theory will 
have to go. 

I will argue in the next section that the Gricean view should not 
be taken in this way, but whatever one thinks about the relationship 
between Grice’s pragmatic story and utterance processing, it is clear 
that his account of the logic of conversation must at the very least be 
compatible with the psychology of conversation if it is to be adequate. 
Indeed, if the psychological evidence established a processing model 
that was inconsistent with his account, then so much the worse for 
his account. As I have characterized it, TSA urges precisely this conclu- 


3 This is apparent in Bezuidenhout, Récanati, “The Pragmatics of What Is Said,” 
and Direct Reference; Carston; Sperber and Wilson; and even in Cohen. It is also a 
widespread attitude in cognitive psychology. For a list of psychological works that 
rest their cnticism on this assumption, sce pp. 51-52 in E. Wimiewski, “The Psychology 
of Intntion,” in Michael DePaul and William Ramsey, eds., Rethinking Intushon (Lan- 
ham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1998), pp. 45-58. 
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sion by pressing (i) as a counterexample to Grice’s view of conversa 
tion. In particular, it serves (iy up as proof that we cannot generally 
process utterances in the fashion described by Grice while remaining 
fast to his view about the meanings of sentential connectives. This 
only follows, however, if we embrace (P4), that is, if we accept that 
Grice’s implicature approach implies SGA. It is perhaps worth noting 
that there is no compelling textual evidence for attributing this prem- 
ise to Grice, even though this is the standard interpretation. But 
whatever Grice thought, it is not the case that his central tenets require 
him to endorse it. In this section, I lay out an alternative to SGA 
that involves both on-line and parallel processes. I argue that this 
alternative is compatible with Grice’s central tenets, and that this 
compatibility undermines TSA. 

The content communicated by an utterance of (i) can be distin- 
guished into sernantic and pragmatic aspects. Focusing on the con- 
nectives, a Gricean will take their semantics to consist in their 
truth-functional character, which is a noncancelable aspect. Their 
pragmatic aspects, by contrast, are not truth-functional, and they are 
cancelable and calculable from the conversational maxims.'* These 
aspects are closely related to specific terms, such as ‘and’ and ‘if’. 
Consider the first ‘and’. In addition to the explicit conjunctive ele- 
ment, this logical particle contributes the temporal element ‘then’, 
which is cancelable and calculable and so qualifies as pragmatic con- 
tent.” Similar stories can be told about the pragmatic content associ 
ated with the conditionals and the ‘and’ that occurs in the antecedent 
of the second conditional.® 

TSA assumes a conceptual connection between use of implicatures 
to account for pragmatic aspects of content and SGA. If in fact the 
maxims are used to calculate the pragmatic content, they would ap- 
pear to require the whole utterance on which to operate. There is 


18 Grice, pp. 39-40; and 43-44. Calculability is emphasized on p. 81. 

1 We could, for instance, explicitly reject the temporal implicauon as an ande 
while uttering (i), thereby establishing it as cancelable. As for its calculability, see 
section 0 

B For the purpose of countering TSA, we really need only cancelable and calculable 
content Grice would connder these to be generalized conversational implicatures. 
For a defense of this classification, see Stephen C. Levinson, Presumpiroe Meanings 
(Cambridge: MIT, 2000), especially chapter 2. Others regard this classification as 
mistaken, as Bach argues in “Conversational Impliciture,” Mmd and Language, IX 
(1994): 124-62. As Bach sees it, these elements qualify as maphatures, or implicit 
content, as distinct from implicatures. For our purposes, it makes no difference 
whether these are generalized conversational mphcatures or implicitures since both 
are cancelable and calculable and so fall into the domain carved out by the notion 
of pragmatic content we are using. 
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nothing, however, about the Gricean picture of content just sketched 
that requires all pragmatic elements to be calculated relative to the 
maxims; to be sure, they must be calculable, but they need not actually 
be calculated.” Thus, how they come to be associated with an utter- 
ance in a given case can vary, and while it could be yia an explicit 
maximdriven calculation, it need not be. This is a good thing, since 
in many cases the pragmatic elements-s¢em to come along with the 
sentence uttered. This close association could be due to a process of 
standardization, or perhaps through the standardized application of 
general pragmatic heuristics.” These elements would count as prag- 
matic in the relevant sense—that is, they are cancelable and calcula- 
ble—even though they are not calculated. Further, there would ap- 
pear to be no reason why the process of standardization cannot 
associate the content with subsentential chunks, such as words or 
phrases. As we noted, the pragmatic elements required to handle (i) 
are related to specific terms, and this relationship could be cashed 
out in terms of standardization. Thus, pragmatic aspects of content 
could come to an utterance context as prepackaged associations 
forged by their regular conjunction with a term. These pragmatic 
associations underwrite interpretive expectations and tendencies that 
shape the interpretation assigned to an utterance by conversational 
participants. Since we bring these tendencies with us to conversations, 
they enable us to give shape to interpretations while utterances unfold. 
Thus, we are conditioned through conversational experience to ex- 
pect certain pragmatic associations, and so we look to save cognitive 
resources by assigning them immediately, all the while allowing that 
this assignment is defeasible and could be cancelled explicitly or 
contextually. Consistently with Grice’s account, then, we can embrace 
a dynamic, on-tne processing approach (OLPA), according to which the 
pragmatic content of a sentence is generated “on the fly” while the 
sentence is uttered.” 


"See Grice, p. 21, where he emphasizes that implicatures must be “capable of 

ing worked out.” 

» For discussion of standardization, see Bach, “Standardization and Conventional 
ization,” Linguistics and Philosophy, XVII (1995): 677-86. For discusmon of this process 
as well as general heuristics, see Levinson. 

2 Words and phrases function as anchors for this pragmatic content, which oper- 
ates as a rapidly accessed pragmatic presupposition that shapes ongoing interpretive 
efforts and creates expectations about the trajectory of the interpretation as a whole. 
See C. Martin, “Pragmatic Interpretation and Ambiguity,” in Program of the Eleventh 
Annual Conference of the Cogmiroe Samca Soaaty (Hillsdale, N.J : Lawrence Erfbaum, 
1989), pp. 74-481; C. Riesbeck and R Schank, “Comprehension by Computer: Expec- 
tation-Based Analysis of Sentences in Context,” in Willem J. M. Levelt and Giovanni 
B. Flores d’Arcais, eds., Studies tm the Perception of Languags (New York: John- Wiley, 
1978), pp. 247-94, J Sedivy, M. Tanenhaus, C. Chambers, and G. Carlson, “Achieving 
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Consider (i) once again. As it is uttered, we hear an ‘if’ and we 
expect a conditional claim; further, we expect the antecedent and 
consequent to be connected in ways that are not merely truth-func- 
tional, unless our expectations are cancelled in some fashion by the 
surrounding conversational context. The ‘if’ in (i) will make the 
listener sensitive to a range of antecedent-consequent relationships, 
for example, causal, modal, mereological, and so forth. When the 
consequent appears, the listener will likely opt for a causal interpreta- 
tion. Similarly, when we hear an ‘and’, we expect a second conjunct, 
and further, we expect the order of the conjuncts to be significant. 
With respect to the first ‘and’, the expectation is that it will be ex- 
panded into ‘and then’ because the conjuncts are events whose tempo- 
ral relationship is often significant.” Therefore, introduction of pre- 

associations into the pragmatic mix makes possible 
recognition of the dynamic and on-line character of utterance inter- 
pretation, a fact that undermines (P4). As a consequence, TSA is 
rendered unsound. 

Before celebrating this result, the Gricean must attend to a further 
problem that cannot be resolved by ondine processing alone. However 
we process the pragmatic content, holding fast to (P2) commits us 
to the view that the full semantic content of (i) cannot be true when 
both conjuncts in the antecedents of the conditionals are true. On 
the assumption that the semantic content influences our intuitive 
reaction to an utterance, this implies that one would encounter an 
intuitive problem with (i), a consequence that undermines (P1). 
Granted, this problem likely will not arise until on-line processing is 
complete, but at that point we would be left with semantic content 
that has the wrong truth-conditional profile, creating a problem for 
our interpretation. OLPA promises relief by eliminating SGA and its 
associated atomistic/holistic dichotomy, but it leaves us with a prob- 
lem that is very much like the one created by the holistic resolution, 
namely, a conflict between intuitive interpretation and semantic con- 


Incremental Semantc Interpretanon through Contextual Representation,” Cognition, 
LXX (1999): 109-47; and I. Zukerman, “Expectanon Venfication: A Mechanism for 
the Generation of Meta Comments,” in Program of the Eleventh Annual Conference of 
the Cognitive Saence Society, pp 498-505. It should be noted that arguments such as 
those advanced by C. Clifton and F. Ferreira are relevant to determining the precise 
character of the pragmatic elements, pushing us perhaps in the direction of implic- 
itures and away from generalized conversational implicatures—see Clifton and Fer- 
rera, “Ambiguity in Context,” Language and Cognitroe Processes, 1v (1989): 77-104. 

P This expectation of connectivity will also inform our initial interpretatons of 
the second and third occurrences of ‘and’ in (i). These expectations will remain in 
force and help give shape to the interpretation of the third ‘and’, but they will be 
set aside in favor of a straight truthfunctional interpretation of the second. 
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tent. Therefore, even though reconception of the pragmatic content 
of (i) in terms of prepackaged associations helps us around the formal 
problems created by SGA, it leaves us with the familiar intuitive prob- 
lems, a result that should embolden the proponent of TSA. 

In fact, this proponent might well argue that rumors of TSA’s death 
were greatly exaggerated. TSA remains, albeit in modified form. The 
argument in its new form will be identical with the old through (P3), 
but (P4) will be replaced by an assertion of OLPA. OLPA and (P2) 
generate a semantic content that cannot be true when the conjuncts 
in the antecedent of the conditionals are both true, undermining 
(P1). Therefore, we are forced to give up either (P1), (P2), or OLPA. 
Of these, it appears that (P2) loses out once again, and with it, the 
Gricean compromise approach. 

The Gricean has a principled response to the argument in this new 
form. Underpinning this form of TSA is the assumption that our 
intuitive reaction to the utterance is keyed to the semantic content, 
which if true would militate against Grice’s account of this content 
This assumption is false, however. If we are to do justice to the com- 
plexity of utterance interpretation, we must recognize that it proceeds 
at two levels. The initial interpretation keys to the words used and 
involves identification of their semantic content. As this proceeds, 
the interpreter associates terms with the prepackaged associations she 
expects them to carry in conformity with OLPA. As these pragmatic 
elements are associated with the utterance on the fly, they are treated 
as provisional and defeasible parts of the total content, and so are 
open to modification or caneellation. These processes run in parallel, 
with the output of pragmatic processes” figuring into the total content 
that emerges, and the output of semantic processes figuring as input 
into pragmatic processes and as parts of the total content. As the total 
content emerges, it constrains how we take the output of semantic 
processes: if this output conflicts with the total content, we might 
treat the semantic output as an input to a pragmatic process or we 
might allow it to force a modification in the total content. Our decision 
will be made quickly and will be open to subsequent revision.™ 


™ These processes include what Bach calls “completion” and “expansion"—see 
Bach, “Conversational Impliciture.” Cf. Récanati’s processes “saturation” and 
“strengthening”"—see Récanati, “The Pragmatics of What Is Said,” p. 102. See also 
Récanati, Direct Reference, pp. 283-66; and Sperber and Wilson, pp. 181ff. 

™ Parallel processing is another respect in which the model advocated in this essay 
agrees with omine processing models. Constraint-based, ontine models generally 
assume parallelism. See M. Tanenhaus and J. Trueswell, “Sentence Comprehension,” 
in Joanne L. Miller and Peter D. Eimas, eds, Speech, and Communication 
(San Diego: Academic, 1995), pp. 217-62. It should be noted, however, that allowance 
for parallel treatment of semantics and pragmatics in utterance interpretation does 
not necessanly umply computation of a full representation at both levels; rather, ıt 
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Semantic and pragmatic processes support the overall interpreta 
tion and both are essential to it; typically, neither process supplies 
the whole story about the utterance. In general, semantic content 
guides us as we introduce pragmatic elements; as we construct our 
interpretation of the total content of the utterance, the total content 
becomes the sole focus of our attention. The semantic content is to 
the total content of an utterance as a bare wall is to a decorated 
surface—the wall can be exposed, accentuated with trim, or covered 
with paintings or posters, but it must be there if there is‘to be any 
sort of decorated surface. The wall is essential, but we aim at a decor- 
ated surface, and once we have that, we can concentrate on the decora- 
tion and ignore the unexposed wall. The same is true of the semantic 
content we use it in constructing our interpretation of the utterance, 
and while some aspects of it may be prominent parts of the final 
product of the interpretive process, other parts may serve only as 
platforms for pragmatic content, semantic aspects of the latter type 
support our identification of the relevant pragmatic content and then 
give way to them. (Of course, if need be, we could get back to the 
semantic content, just as we can get back down to the bare wall.) 

Especially important for our purposes, semantic and pragmatic 
processes remain distinct even while they contribute to the formation 
of a unified and coherent interpretation of the total content of the 
utterance. Further, it is the total content and not the semantic content 
that matters in the final analysis.” The intuitions that make (P1) 


might be that the processing system accesses and uses both semantic and pragmatic 
aspects of the input in building a representation of the total content. For discussion 
of this idea in connection with syntax and semantics, see W. Marslen-Wilson, L. Tyler, 
and M. Seidenberg, “Sentence Processing and the Clause Boundary,” in Levelt and 
Flores d’Arcais, eds., pp. 219-46. For additional discussion, see R. Clark and E. 
Gibson, “A Parallel Model for Adult Sentence Processing,” in Program of the Tenth 
Annual Conference of the Cognitive Science Socety (Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 
1988), pp. 270-78; J. Dinsmore, “A Model for Contextualizing Natural Language 
Discourse,” in Program of the Eleventh Annual Conference of the Cognitive Sasnce Society, 
pp. 597-604; P. Gorrell, “Establishing the Loci of Seral and Parallel Effects in 
Syntactic Procesnng,” Journal of Psychobngunshc Research, xvii (1989): 61-73; Maralen- 
Wilson, “Functional Parallehsm in Spoken Word Recognition,” Cognition, xxv (1987): 
71-102; M. St. Johns and J. McClelland, “Applying Contextual Constraints in Sentence 
Comprehension,” in Program of the Tenth Annual Conference of the Cogmirve Sama 
Soasty, pp. 26-32; and M. Tanenhaus, G. Dell, and G. Carlson, “Context Effects and 
Lexical Processing: A Connectionist Approach to Modularity,” in Jay L Garfield, ed., 
Modulanty in Knowledge Representahon and Natural Languages Understanding (Cambridge: 
MIT, 1987), pp. 83-108. Compare the discussion of interpretive levels in Récanati, 
Direct Reference, pp. 312-18, and propositional form and style in Sperber and Wilson, 
pp 202-17. 

5 As such, this proposal closely resembles one described near the end of Récanati, 
“What Is Said,” Synthese, cxxvu (2001): 75-91; however, I would argue that while 
this notion of semantic content need not be “entertained or represented” at any 
point in utterance interpretation, it is nevertheless available to the interpreter and 
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plausible in these cases are keyed to total content; interpretation of 
this is developed dynamically from semantic content, some of which 
gives way to pragmatic elements as the interpretation goes forward.” 
Thus, difficulty at the semantic level will not threaten (P1) so long 
as it is not represented at the level of total content, and in these cases 
it is not. Therefore, recognition of utterance interpretation as a bi- 
level parallel process enables us to embrace (P2) and OLPA without 
threatening (P1), thereby establishing that the second version of TSA 
is also unsound. ° 
I. A GRICEAN REJOINDER: PART TWO 


As we have just seen, (i) is not a counterexample to Grice’s view of 
conversation. His view is flexible enough to join with an on-line and 
parallel model of utterance processing, and together they supply an 
independently principled account of the intuitively nonproblematic 
character of (i). With the threat posed by (i) and its ilk dispatched, 
TSA is left without teeth. But while the argument will do no more 
damage, the same is not true of the spirit that motivated it, and so 
to that we now turn. 

We have established that Grice’s account of conversation can accom- 
modate complex data like (i), but we have not addressed a deeper 
question, namely, whether TSA fairly represents the Gricean project. 
As we noted, TSA depends on processing readings of certain key 
terms, for example, ‘calculate’ and ‘generate’. These terms signal the 
relevance of a psychological critique to some, but J am not among 
this group. These terms are ambiguous between psychological and 
nonpsychological readings, and Grice employed them in their psycho- 
logically innocent senses. His account is a contribution to the logic of 
conversation and not to its psychology. TSA conceals an equivocation, 
and in what follows, I argue that for this reason it fails to touch on 
the main business of Grice’s account of conversation. 

By emphasizing logic in his account, Grice calls attention to the 
structural character of conversation that supports inference and un- 
derstanding. This character is viewed as general, underpinning con- 
versational episodes in which the cooperative principle is observed. 
As we have seen, part of the logical story involves the truth-functional 
treatment given to connectives, but this provides a somewhat mis- 


so has psychological reahty in this sense. 

* One might complain at this point that I have not indicated how Grice would 
have this process of replacement go; however, for reasons to be given in the next 
section, I do not believe that Grice must supply this. This would be a psychological 
story, and that is not what his account is intended to provide. 
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leading clue about the general nature of the project. His general 
concern with inferential structures is not as abstract as this, but is 
rather more concrete and practical; in particular, it focuses on the 
practical rationality of human communication. As Grice remarks, one 
of his “avowed aims is to see talking as a special case or variety of 
purposive, indeed rational behavior” (op. at., p. 28). Elsewhere, he is 
even more direct: “it is the rationality or irrationality of conversational 
conduct which I have been concerned to track down” (op. ct., p. 369). 
The logical structure of language is important because it plays a 
fundamental role in the overall structure of conversation, and it is 
this structure that underwrites inferences about meanings against the 
backdrop of practical rationality. The logic of conversation, then, is 
a practical logic with rationality and not truth as its dominant metric, 
although truth remains a crucial element because of the implications 
it has for the rationality of conversational participants. 

More detail about this logic is in order, although it can be no more 
than a sketchy outline at best here. Let us begin by taking a logic to 
be an inferencesnodeling system comprising primitive elements and 
inference rules, and a conversation to involve a sequence of utter- 
ances. Utterances need not involve language for Grice, but let us 
simplify here and focus on those that involve sentences in some lan- 
guage L. An utterance of this sort can be understood as the tokening 
of a sentence of L in a context, or more simply, a sentence token/ 
context pair, where the context specifies properties such as the space- 
time coordinates of the utterance event and the producer of the token. 
Together, this pair introduces a specific proposition into the conversa- 
tion, namely, the semantic content of the utterance. On the assump- 
tion that the participants in the conversation understand L and hear 
the utterance, they will likely have an attitude toward the semantic 
content introduced by the tokening of the sentence in that context, 
for example, they might believe it, deny it, and so forth. In addition, 
other propositional attitudes will be central to the conversation. The 
speaker will have intentions execution of which give rise to this utter- 
ance, as well as beliefs about his utterance, the audience, the context, 
and what this utterance will convey to his audience in this context. 
The audience will also have intentions that guide their participation 
in this episode, as well as beliefs about the utterance, the context, 
the speaker, and what the speaker might have intended to convey 
with that utterance in this context. These articulated assemblies of 
propositional attitudes are all centered on the utterance, in that the 
propositions involved must include as a constituent either the utter- 
ance or some aspect of the episode that is made relevant by the 
utterance. We now have what we need to provide a rough model of 
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conversation. Take a conversation to be a sequence of utterances each 
of which serves as the center for an articulated complex of attitudes 
that the conversational participants have toward propositions about 
the constituent sentence tokens, contexts, and other participants. 

A conversation is thus a sequence of utterances and an articulated 
and temporally extended assembly of propositional attitudes centered 
on those utterances. These are the elements that figure into the 
conversational inferences modeled by the logical system. Turning to 
the inference rules, we find that in this system, the rules divide into 
two different but related types. First, there are those that distinguish 
arrangements of propositional content that are truth conducing from 
those that are not. These rules identify clusters where the intended 
meaning of an utterance—that is, its total content—follows via abduc- 
tion from the other propositions centered on the utterance. Here 
the inference rules of nondeductive logic and first-order deductive 
logic will apply. In this system, though, there is the added dimension 
of the attitudes taken toward the propositions by conversational parti- 
cipants.” These attitudes guide the participants’ behavior and figure 
as constituents in the contents of the other propositional attitudes. 
The second type of inference rule identifies those attitude assemblies 
where belief in the total content of the utterance is rational, given 
belief in the other centered propositions. From the perspective of 
conversational success, inferences concerning rationality are more 
significant, since rational belief in the total content is generally what 
the speaker intends to make possible with her utterance. These two 
rule types are, of course, closely related—if the relations among the 
propositional contents conform to the proposition-level inference 
rules, then belief in the intended meaning will likely be rational, 
given belief in the other propositions.” It is as inference rules of the 
second type that we must see the cooperative principle and its atten- 
dant maxims. The cooperative principle is an overarching rule that 
underwrites the rationality of certain beliefs about the participants 
and the utterances. The maxims also underwrite rationality of belief, 
given other beliefs about the utterances, contexts, and participants. 
In general, these two types of inference rules codify patterns of nonde- 
ductive inference that are exemplified in episodes of successful com- 


Y For a logical system that is simular in this respect, see Roderick Chisholm, Theory 
Third Edition (Englewood Cliffs, NJ. Prentice Hall, 1989). 
™ These beliefs would not suffice for rationality if, for example, the agent in 
question also had other beliefs that were inconsistent with them. This reveals the 
esecntial nondeductive character of the attitude level inference rules. 
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munication, that is, communicative episodes where the total content 
to be conveyed by the utterance is actually conveyed. 

Grice’s account, then, is a rational reconstruction of conversation 
designed to reveal its logic. It is in light of this that one should 
understand terms like ‘calculate’ and ‘generate’. They do not signal 
psychological maneuvers; rather, they signal the presence of truth and 
rationality conducing structural relationships among conversational 
elements. Their use here is similar to their use in mathematics, where 
one might speak of a theorem generated by a set of axioms, or a 
numerical claim calculated from other claims. To the extent that these 
terms do apply to our behavior as conversational participants, they 
describe what the propositions make possible and not what we actually 
do in thinking about them. With this in mind, let us return to TSA. 
We note that it depends on folding implicatures into an ongoing 
interpretation to solve a problem at one point and then assessing the 
connectives at a subsequent point. But this way of speaking betrays 
the fact that it construes the various propositions involved here, 
namely, the semantic and pragmatic contents associated with the 
embedded and embedding sentences, as temporally related in an 
extended processing event. But this is not psychology, it is logic, 
and so the standard to apply is rationality and not psychological 
plausibility. From this perspective, the semantic content of (i) con- 
forms to (P2), warts and all, but an utterance of it centers a cluster 
of propositional attitudes that, taken together, provide abductive sup- 
port for rational belief in the total content. There is no semantic 
problem posed by (i) that threatens the rationality of belief, given 
the other propositions centered on it. 

“But surely,” one might say, “it is in support of rational belief that 
the logical rubber meets the psychological road. TSA establishes that 
there is no way to realize a conversation involving utterance of (i) 
psychologically and still respect Grice’s central tenets. His account is 
incompatible with empirically acceptable processing models and so 
must be set aside.” There are two problems with this view. First, as I 
argued in the previous section, Grice can help himself to an indepen- 
dently justified processing model that can account for our intuitive 
feelings about (i) within the constraints supplied by his logic. This 
points to the source of the second problem, namely, the nature of 
those constraints. The critic would have us see these as rigid, forcing 
the processing model to be very much like and perhaps even identical 
with the logical model he describes. But identity is too strong. The 
exact relationship between the logic and psychology of conversation 
will likely be complex, but as we noted earlier, the logic must at 
least be compatible with the psychology, that is, the story about the 
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inferential structure of conversation must be compatible with the 
cognitive story about processing if the logical story is to be sustainable. 
However complex the relationship turns out to be, though, it seems 
unlikely that the specific details of the processing model will be forced 
by the logic. Of course, the processing model could be a close imple- 
mentation of the Gricean “calculations” that trace logical relations 
among propositional attitudes, but they need not be, and evidence 
suggests that this is unlikely. I believe that the correct processing story 
will be more akin to the one I have told, supplemented perhaps by 
accessibility considerations of the sort adduced in Récanati.2 What- 
ever the cognitive story may turn out to be, the processes that figure 
into it are likely manifold and heterogeneous. Grice’s goal was not 
to describe these processes, but only to plumb the logic that supported 
them; since there is no reason at this point to believe that his logical 
search should have also issued in descriptions of these processes, the 
key to acceptability of his account is compatibility. TSA sets out to 
prove incompatibility, but as we have seen, it fails. 

Some support for the view that the relation between logic and 
psychology is loose can be gleaned from an examination of the rheto- 
ric of argument. When one wishes to convey an argument to an 
audience, there will typically be many ways to present it. One must 
respect the argument, but one need not present it in its most logically 
revealing form. The logic of the argument underdetermines its expres- 
sion and interpretation, constraining them without forcing them. This 
also seems true in the case of conversation, where its logic underdeter- 
mines its psychological realization. There are a number of possible 
processing models that could be the model that conversational partici 
pants instantiate, given the Gricean logic, including the one described 
in the preceding section. Further, it seems that this will be true regard- 
less of the logical account that one endorses. Thus, there is reason 
to believe that compatibility and not identity should be our focus in 
relating the logic and psychology of conversation. 

One might go further, however, and reject logic altogether as en- 
tirely irrelevant to conversation theory. This, however, would be a 
grave error. No defensible empirical account of conversation will be 
without an underlying logic. The elements of the conversational story 
relate to one another in ways that support inferences about mean- 
ings—this much is clear—and these patterns of inference depend on 
structural arrangements that ground the logic of conversation. Of 
course, there are many who dispute Grice’s logic, and I have supplied 
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little to assuage their concerns, especially given the limited focus 
on TSA. Indeed, the logic that underwrites the mature science of 
conversation may well be quite different from what Grice has limned, 
but TSA does not supply any reason to believe this. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Critics of Grice regularly conflate the logic of conversation with the 
psychology of conversation. Since his is an account of the pragmatics 
of language and so focuses on language use, they have taken psychol 
ogy to be an appropriate lens for examining his view. This, however, 
is a mistake; Grice seeks to supply a rational reconstruction of the 
structure of conversational pragmatics and not a model of its psycho- 
logical realization. This is logic, not psychology. That said, it is impor- 
tant to note that, while different, they are crucially related since the 
logic of conversation supplies the framework for the processing 
model. Within the framework, the conversational maxims serve as 
constraints on propositional attitude assemblies and so serve not as 
psychological laws but as logical laws that underwrite ascriptions of 
rationality. As its foundation, this framework employs a minimalist 
semantics for sentences, as reflected in (P2). 

To the extent that TSA depends on a psychological reading of 
Grice’s project, it is mistaken and misleading. One can interpret it, 
however, as an attempt to prove that Grice’s logic is incompatible 
with any processing model that does justice to our intuitions. In 
particular, it purports to establish the incoherence of any attempt to 
assuage intuitive disturbances that utterances of (i) create by layering 
pragmatic content over a truth-functional core. Even charitably inter- 
preted in this form, the argument fails. By combining Grice’s story 
with a model of utterance processing that is ontine and parallel, we 
can demonstrate that TSA is unsound and readily accommodate our 
intuitions about examples like (i). This move also enables us to join 
the virtues of Gricean semantics as a platform for understanding the 
sentence’s contribution to communication with the virtues of omine 
accounts of utterance interpretation, a move that derives independent 
motivation from the empirical successes enjoyed by the omine model. 
If we take our intuitions to give us insight into the total content of 
the utterance and we take seriously the on-line processes that yield 
our representation of this content, we can gratify our intuitions and 
maintain a commitment to minimalist semantics at the same time. 

MICHAEL O’ ROURKE 
University of Idaho 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


SAVOIR FAIRE* 


n their article “Knowing How,” Jason Stanley and Timothy Wik 

liamson seek to argue, against Gilbert Ryle and others, that know 

ing how to do something is a special case of knowing that such- 
and-such is the case. On their view, the attribution 


(1) Hannah knows how to nde a bicycle. 


is true “if and only if there is some contextually relevant way w such 
that Hannah stands in the knowledge-that relation to the Russellian 
proposition that w is a way for Hannah to ride a bicycle” (430). In 
this note, I shall not challenge Stanley and Williamson’s conclusion. 
I wish to explain, however, why their argument for it is quite uncon- 

The argument starts from the linguistic claim that attributions of 
knowledge-how such as (1) “contain what are called embedded ques- 
tions” (418). The attribution is thereby assimilated to a family whose 
most closely related members include 


(2) (a) Hannah knows whom to call for help in a fire. 
(b) Hannah knows why to vote for Gore (418) 


In these last examples, the verb ‘to know’ precedes an interrogative 
particle, which in turn precedes an infinite clause. Stanley and Wik 
liamson then appeal to a general semantic theory of sentences involv- 
ing embedded questions, according to which a sentence such as (2a) 
will be true if and only if Hannah knows some proposition that could 
(in the relevant context of utterance) answer the embedded question. 
She will know whom to call for help in a fire if and only if she knows 
a proposition that answers the question ‘Whom to call for help in a 
fire?’ or (more idiomatically) ‘Whom should I call for help in a fire?’ 
Similarly, she knows why to vote for Gore if and only if she knows a 
proposition that answers the question ‘Why vote for Gore?’? As Stanley 


*I am very grateful for comments from Lucy Baines, Jonathan Barnes, Corine 
Besson, Stephen Everson, David Glot, Michael Nicholson, Jason Stanley, Timothy 
Williamson, and, especially, David Wiggins. 

! This JOURNAL, XCVIN, 8 (August 2001): 411-44. Unadorned page references will 
be to this article. 

? See Stanley and Williamson's discussion of the “mention-some” readings of em- 
bedded questions (425-26). Reflecuon on example (2b) reveals, though, a complexity 
in the relevant notion of knowing a propositon that answers a question. For what 
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and Williamson observe, on this treatment of embedded questions, 
the sort of knowledge ascribed in the examples in (2) is propositional 
knowledge. The sentence (2a) differs from ‘Hannah knows that she 
should call her parents for help in a fire’, not in ascribing some 
nonpropositional variety of knowledge, but in failing expressly to 
identify the proposition that she is said to know. Stanley and William- 
son proceed to castigate philosophers who have followed Ryle in 
supposing that knowledge-how is not a species of knowledge-that for 
failing to acquaint themselves with current treatments of the semantics 
of the English expression ‘knowing how’. 

The topic that interested Ryle, however, was the nature of the 
knowledge that is ascribed when we say that Hannah knows how to 
ride a bicycle, not the particularities of its ascription in English. Stanley 
and Williamson are aware of this. As well as proposing a semantic 
theory for English sentences such as (1), they “present and defend 
[a] positive account of knowledge-how, according to which it is a 
species of knowledge-that” (412). It is this thesis—a metaphysical 
thesis, as one might call it, about the nature of knowledge-how—that 
is the real locus of disagreement with Ryle, who had cited certain 
instances of knowledge-how as counterexamples to the “intellectualist 
legend” that all knowledge is propositional.’ Stanley and Williamson 
understand their metaphysical thesis to be incompatible with any 
claim to the effect that a person’s knowing how to do something is 
a matter of his being appropriately related to an activity. This emerges 
most clearly from their discussion of David Carr, to whom the latter 





is it to know a proposition that answers the question, ‘Why vote for Gore?’? A true 
answer to this question may be, ‘Because he will act to protect the environment’. 
But while Hannah may be said to know to vote for Gore because he will protect the 
environment, this knowledge is not obviously propositional. It is the knowledge that 
one has when one knows to do something for a reason. Of course, the knowledge 
that Gore will act to protect the environment is straightforwardly propositional. Yet 
Hannah might know that Gore will act to protect the environment without knowing 
that Presidents of the United States are elected at all. Perhaps she believes that they 
are appointed by the U.S Supreme Court; perhaps, indeed, she lacks even the 
concept of voting for someone. If that 1s her mtuation, however, it is surely not true 
that she knows why to vote for Gore This suggests that, in order to quabfy as knowing 
why to ọ, a subject needs, not merely to know the propontional content of a true 
answer to the question ‘Why 9’, but also to know that that proposiuon is a true 
answer to the question Since, however, this additional knowledge is still knowledge- 
that, we need not pursue this matter further here. 
* See Ryle, The Concept of Mind (Chicago: Unrversity Press, 1949), chapter I. “When 
we speak of the intellect or, better, of the intellectual powers and performances of 
ns, we are referring primarily to that special class of operations which consntute 
theorising. The goal of these operations is the knowledge of true propositions or 
facts.... The main goal of this chapter is to show that there are many activities which 
directly display qualities of mind, yet are neither themsclves intellectual operations 
nor yet effects of intellectual operations” (p. 26). 
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metaphysical claim is attributed (416-17). They advertise section 0 
of their paper as “undermining” any theory like Carr’s. The section 
in question is devoted to defending their own positive account of 
knowledge-how, and contains no independent attack on Carr’s view. 
The advertisement, then, is out of place unless their metaphysical 
account of knowledge-how is incompatible with Carr’s, so that any 
support for their view ipso fado undermines his. One can, though, 
readily understand their thesis in such a way that it is incompatible 
with Carr’s, and I shall assume that it is so understood. 

What evidence do Stanley and Williamson present in support of 
their metaphysical thesis? The evidence seems to consist in the exis 
tence of sentences each of which (a) is used to attribute knowledge- 
how, and (b) is such that the best semantic theory for the language 
to which it belongs will construe its knowledge-verb as expressing (in 
that sentential context) a relation between a person anda proposition. 
(They cite example (1) above as having these attributes.) I shall not 
challenge the methodological claim that the existence of sentences 
meeting conditions (a) and (b) provides support for Stanley and 
Williamson’s metaphysical thesis. Three observations, however, are in 
order. First, by whatever token their metaphysical thesis is supported 
by the existence of sentences meeting conditions (a) and (b), Carr’s 
thesis will be supported by the existence of sentences meeting (a) 
and a new condition (c), which reads as follows: being such that the 
best semantic theory for the language to which it belongs will construe 
its knowledge-verb as expressing (in that sentential context) a relation 
between a person and an activity. Second, since Stanley and William- 
son’s metaphysical thesis and Carr’s thesis are contraries, any evidence 
that supports the one undermines the other. In evaluating Stanley 
and Williamson’s thesis, then, it is not enough to investigate whether 
there are indeed examples meeting conditions (a) and (b); one must 
also investigate whether there are examples meeting conditions (a) 
and (c). Third, the quest for such examples cannot be confined to 
English sentences. This is because the metaphysical thesis concerns 
the nature of knowledge-how, not the semantics of ‘knows how’. 

As soon as one embarks on this quest, one must notice that English 
is far from typical in employing an interrogative particle (‘how’) to 
ascribe the knowledge that one has when one knows how to ride a 
bicycle, or to swim, or to speak a language. A comparison with French 
is instructive. The French verb for the relevant kind of knowledge is 
savoir, and the savoir + interrogative word + infinitive construction 
is common in French. One can say, for example, 

(3) Jean sait quoi manger. 

Jean knows what to eat 
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(4) Pierre sait comment traverser le fleuve en nageant 
Pierre knows how to swım across the river. 


The analysis that Stanley and Williamson recommend for sentences 
containing embedded questions works well in these cases. It is plausi- 
ble to hold that (3) is true if and only if Jean knows a proposition 
which qualifies (in the context of utterance) as answering the question 
‘Quoi manger?’ (a perfectly standard direct question in French). 
Similarly, (4) is true if and only if there is a question of how to swim 
across the river (a problem to be solved, as one might say), and Pierre 
knows something which answers this question (that is, which solves 
the problem). So (4) might be true if, for example, Pierre knows that 
the way to swim across the river is to swim to the red buoy and 
then head straight for the northern bank. This knowledge is indeed 
propositional. When a French speaker ascribes the sort of knowledge- 
how in which Ryle was interested,‘ however, he does not use an inter- 
rogative construction at all, but instead employs a bare infinitive: 


(5) Elle sait monter a vélo. 
She knows how to ride a bicycle. 


(6) D sait nager. 
He knows how to swim. 


(7) D sait parler français. 
He knows how to speak French. 


Since the interrogative word comment is not to be found in them, these 
French attributions afford no support to Stanley and Williamson’s 
hypothesis that the knowledge being attributed when we say that 
someone knows how to ride a bicycle is knowledge of a proposition 
which could answer a ‘How to?’ question. 

There is a corresponding difference among the French constructions 
that can translate ‘learn how’, and so forth. One can say, 


(8) I a appris comment traverser le fleuve en nageant. 
He has learned how to swim across the river. 


using the interrogative word + infinitive construction. And one would 
say this of someone who had learned to swim to the red buoy and 
then head north. In saying, however, that someone is simply learning 
how to swim, a French speaker will eschew the interrogative particle 
and use a preposition plus infinitive: 


‘His examples are knowing how to: play an instrument, prune trees; tie a reef- 
knot, cook a meal, swim; play chess; crack jokes; reason; fish; prevail in battle See 
Ryle, pp. 27-82. 
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(9) Il apprend a nager. 
He is learning (how) to swim. 


The fact that French does not provide examples of sentences which 
attribute the relevant kind of knowledge-how but which involve em- 
bedded questions is not by itself of great moment, although it shows 
that Stanley and Williamson would have difficulty in presenting their 
argument to a monoglot French speaker. The interest of (5) to (7) 
is, rather, that they are plausible examples of sentences which meet 
conditions (a) and (c), and which thereby constitute evidence against 
Stanley and Williamson’s metaphysical thesis. For French sentences 
like (5) to (7) are most closely related, not to sentences like (3) and 
(4), but to other sentences involving a bare infinitive, such as 


(10) Il peut nager. 
He can swim. 
(11) Nager, c'est merveilleux. 
Swimming is marvellous. 
In these cases, the semantic function of the infinitive is surely to refer 
to an activity. But if we treat the infinitives in (5) to (7) in the same 
way, then the finite form of savoir that they contain must be treated 
as expressing a relation between a person and an activity, so that these 
sentences will meet conditions (a) and (c). 

The difference between (4) and (5) to (7) also bears on a possible 
defense of Stanley and Williamson’s theory which postulates an unpro- 
nounced interrogative particle in the “deep structure” of (5) to (7). 
The fact that ; 


(12) I sat comment nager. 


is a well-formed French sentence may encourage this defensive maneu- 
ver. Less convenient for this defense is the fact that (12) would mean 
either something like ‘He has solved the problem of getting to swim’— 
compare (4)—or, perhaps, ‘He knows in what particular manner 
to swim’—compare ‘He knows how to dress’. While the knowledge 
attributed under each of these interpretations may well be proposi- 
tional, in neither case is it necessary or sufficient for knowing how to 
swim. The defensive maneuver would also have to explain why 


(13) *Il apprend comment nager. 
is ill formed. 

French is not, alone in eschewing interrogative words in favor of 
bare infinitives when ascribing the knowledge that people have when 
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they know how to swim, to ride bicycles, to speak languages, and so 
forth. In Greek we find 


(14) omw coxppovety értotacas,; 
Do you not yet know how to exercise self-control? (Aeschylus, 
Prometheus 982). 


In Latin we have 


(15) Vincere scis, Hannibal. 
You know how to conquer, Hannibal (Livy 22, 51, 4). 


In neither of these cases is there any sign of an interrogative particle; 
so there is no temptation to interpret these sentences as attributing 
knowledge of a proposition that can serve as answer to a question or a 
problem. Moreover, attributions of knowledge-how in these languages 
appear to belong with constructions in which a bare infinitive is used 
to refer to an activity, as in Plautus’s warning: 


(16) Incipere multo est quam impetrare facilius. 
Beginning is much easier than getting to the end (Peonulus5, 2, 14). 


Stanley and Williamson may try to defuse the threat that these cases 
pose for their metaphysical thesis by arguing that the infinitives that 
occur in (5) to (7), (14) and (15) do not, despite appearances, refer to 
an activity. They may, indeed, seek an alternative semantic description 
under which these cases meet condition (b). (Finding such a descrip- 
tion seems to be the only way of excluding the possibility that the 
sentences’ optimal semantic description will support a metaphysical 
thesis which is just as incompatible with their preferred account of 
knowledge-how as Carr’s account is.) The quest for an analysis under 
which these cases meet condition (b) is far from hopeless: a sentence 
need not contain an embedded question to attribute propositional 
knowledge.’ What sustains it, though, is the fact that each of the verbs 
in (5) to (7), (14), and (15) can be used to ascribe propositional 
knowledge. We see here the importance of Stanley and Williamson’s 
conjecture that “the uses of ‘know’ in [“Hannah knows how to ride 
a bicycle’] and [‘Hannah knows that penguins waddle’] are translated 
by the same word” in all natural languages (437). 

Russian, however, provides a counterexample to this conjecture. 
The verb used to attribute propositional knowledge in Russian is 


‘In discussion, Stanley has suggested that the bare infinitive in, for example, (5) 
does not (as one might at first expect) serve to demgnate a kind of activity, but 
instead signifies a range of propositions over which the verb savetr quantifies. 
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3HaTb (znat’), and this verb is also used to ascribe knowledge of the 
answers to questions. Thus we have: 


(17) J 38410, FTO 4 JOJDKeH IUIABATE . 
(Ya znayu, chto ya dolzhen plavat’) 
I know that I must swim. 


(18) On 3HaerT, sanem H36paTS [lyrana. 
(On znaet, zachem izbrat’ Putina) 
He knows why to vote for Putin. 


(compare (2b) above). In attributing knowledge-how, though, one 
uses the unrelated verb yMeTb (umet’), which has a quite different 
grammatical distribution. It can be complemented neither by a qro- 
clause (that is, a ‘that’-clause), nor by an indirect question, but must 
govern an infinitive. Thus we have 


(19) A ymero IiaBars. 
(Ya umeyu plavat’) 
I know how to swim. 


Like “knows how’, the verb yMeTb does not attribute occurrent ability. 
One could say, for example, of a broken-armed man 


(20) OH yMeeT IUIABATE, HO OH He MOXKET IWIABaTS . 
(On umeet plavat’, no on ne mozhet plavat’) 
He knows how to swim, but he is unable to swim. 


Indeed, YMeTb is clearly an intellectual verb. The cognate noun YM 
(um) means ‘mind’ or ‘intellect’, and the cognate adjective YMHBIH 
(umniy) means ‘clever’, ‘wise’, or ‘intelligent’. A similar difference is 
found between verbs that translate ‘to learn’. Quite different verbs 
are found in 


(21) OS HayTRUICa DJIABATE . 
(On nauchilsya plavat’) 
He learned how to swim. 


and 


(22) OH y3Han, kak TpoTcKHii ymep. 
(On uznal, kak Trotskiy umer) 


He learned how Trotsky died. 


As with the verbs of knowledge, the verb in (21), HAYHTECA (nauchit’sya) 
must govern an infinitive while the verb in (22), y3HaTb (uznat’), is 
complemented by a ‘that’-clause or an indirect question. For this 
reason, there seems to be no prospect at all that the best semantic 
theory for Russian will construe the verbs of knowledge and learning 
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in (19) to (21) as expressing propositional knowledge or propositional 
learning, and every prospect that it will construe them as expressing 
relations between a person and an activity. 

The linguistic evidence bearing on Stanley and Williamson’s thesis 
is, then, equivocal. Some evidence may be found which supports it; 
some evidence may be found which undermines it. This already shows 
that a qutus for the contrary theses of Ryle and Carr would be 
premature, but it leaves us in a quandary. What are we to think about 
the nature of knowledge-how? 

The linguistic evidence bearing on this question deserves attention 
from those more expert than me; this is an area where a trawl through 
cross-linguistic data might be of real philosophical interest. But let 
me conclude by tentatively mentioning the merits of an answer that 
is liable to be overlooked. Semantic theorists are loath to postulate 
ambiguities, and their reluctance to do so is in general healthy. When 
different instances of an apparently univocal construction translate 
very differently, however, the presumption of univocity may be ques- 
tioned. In the present case, we have found that the ‘knows how to’ 
construction in English covers attributions which some other lan- 
guages mark very differently. On the one side, we have the sort of 
case which (4) exemplifies—the savoir comment faire cases, as we may 
call them—in which a person is said to know the solution toa problem. 
On the other side, we have the sort of case exemplified by (5) to (7), 
(14), (15), (19), and (20)—the savoir faire cases. The knowledge 
attributed in savoir comment faire cases may be a relation to a proposi- 
tion that can serve as an answer to the component ‘How tor’ question, 
just as Stanley and Williamson propose. For all that, however, the 
knowledge attributed in savoir faire cases may be a relation between 
a person and the activity indicated by the component infinitive. 

What evidence might there be for this apparently ungainly view? 
One point in its favor is the ease with which English speakers learning 
French come to translate the different sorts of case correctly. They 
seem to possess a latent apprehension of the two sorts of case that 
acquisition of the new language enables them to mark. Another point 
is suggested by Stanley and Williamson’s own appeal to “the possibility 
of conjunction” to show that the objects of propositional knowledge 
and of knowledge-how belong to the same “semantic type” (430): 


(23) John knows both how to twitch his ears and that his mother is 
sickened by facial tricks. 


Tam not alone in finding (23) zeugmatic, like (24), while (25) is not 
(24) She arrived in floods of tears and a Bath chair. 
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(25) John knows both that Trotsky was murdered and how he was killed. 


This difference is just what one would expect if ‘knows how he was 
killed’ adverts to propositional knowledge while ‘knows how to twitch 
his ears’ does not. Third, there is the odd way we use the verbal noun 
‘know-how’. We say 


(26) Knowing how to fix a leak is part of any competent plumber’s 
know-how. 


but we do not say 


(27) Knowing how Trotsky was killed is part of any competent historian’s 
knowhow. 


just as we do not say 


(28) Knowing why Trotsky was killed is part of any competent historian’s 
know-why. 


The cases where we use ‘know-how’ seem to correspond quite closely 
with those that might be translated using savoir faire. 

The restricted thesis that some ascriptions in the form ‘x knows how 
to F do not ascribe propositional knowledge would continue to serve 
Ryle’s ulterior philosophical purposes. He wanted to dispel “the intel 
lectualist legend”—the idea that instances of knowledge are always 
instances of knowing that such-and-such is the case. In dispelling the 
legend, it mattered that he could identify a class of instances of 
knowledge that are not cases of knowing a proposition. It also mat- 
tered, if the legend was not to survive in some emended or qualified 
form, that the purported counterexamples should be reasonably com- 
mon and central. But it never mattered that those counterexamples 
should include all of those attributed using the ‘knows how to’ con- 
struction in English. It is, indeed, striking that all the examples he 
gives of the sort of knowledge-how that he has in mind would naturally 
be translated into French using a savoir faire construction.’ 

As I say, the whole matter needs further investigation, and not just 
by linguists. Perhaps the issue can be decided by more “philosophical” 
considerations, akin to the regress argument that Stanley and William- 
son rightly reject at the start of their paper. But Ryle’s hypothesis that 
knowledge-how is not a species of knowledge-that is not refuted by 
Stanley and Williamson’s article. 

IAN RUMFITT 
University College, Oxford 


* See again the examples listed in footnote 4. 
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TRUTH AS CONVENIENT FRICTION* y 
— 


n a recent paper, Richard Rorty' begins by telling us why pragma- 
[= such as himself are inclined to identify truth with justification: 


Pragmatists think that if something makes no difference to practice, it 
should make no difference to philosophy. This conviction makes them 
suspicious of the distinction between justification and truth, for that 
distinction makes no difference to my decisions about what to do (tbid., 
p. 19). 


Rorty goes on to discuss the claim, defended by Crispin Wright, that 
truth is a normative constraint on assertion. He argues that this claim 
runs foul of this principle of no difference without a practical dif- 
ference: 


The need to justify our beliefs and desires to ourselves and to our fellow 
agents subjects us to norms, and obedience to these norms produces a 
behavioral pattern that we must detect in others before confidently 
attributing beliefs to them. But there seems no occasion to look for 
obedience to an additional norm—the commandment to seek the truth. 
For—to return to the pragmatist doubt with which I began—obedience 
to that commandment will produce no behavior not produced by the 
need to offer justification (ibid , p. 26). 


Again, then, Rorty appeals to the claim that a commitment to a norm 


*The first version of this paper was written for a conference in honor of Richard 
Rorty at the Australian National University in 1999. I am grateful to participant at 
that conference and to many subsequent audiences for much insightful discussion 
of these ideas. 

! “Is Truth a Goal of Inquiry? Donald Davidson versus Crispin Wright,” in his Truth 
and Progress: Philosophical Papers, Volume 3 (New York: Cambridge, 1998), pp 19-42. 
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of truth rather than a norm of justification makes no behavioral dif- 
ference. 

This is an empirical claim, testable in principle by comparing the 
behavior of a community of realists (in Rorty’s sense) to that of a 
community of pragmatists. In my view, the experiment would show 
that the claim is unjustified, indeed, false. I think that there is an 
important and widespread behavioral pattern that depends on the 
fact that speakers do take themselves to be subject to such an addi- 
tional norm. Moreover, it is a behavioral pattern so central to what 
we presently regard as a worthwhile human life that no reasonable 
person would knowingly condone the experiment. Ironically, it is 
also a pattern that Rorty of all people cannot afford to dismiss as a 
pathological and dispensable by-product of bad philosophy. For it is 
conversation itself, or at any rate a central and indispensable part of 
conversation as we know it—roughly, interpersonal dialogue about 
“factual” matters." 

In other words, I want to maintain that in order to account for a 
core part of ordinary conversational practice, we must allow that 
speakers take themselves and their fellows to be governed by a norm 
stronger than that of justification. Not only is this a norm which 
speakers acknowledge they may fail to meet, even if their claims are 
well justified—this much is true of what Rorty calls the caukonary use 
of truth’—but also, more significantly, it is a norm which speakers 
immediately assume to be breached by someone with whom they 
disagree, independently of any diagnosis of the source of the disagreement. 
Indeed, this is the very essence of the norm of truth, in my view. It 
gives disagreement its immediate normative character, a character 
on which dialogue depends, and a character which no lesser norm 
could provide. 

This fact about truth has been overlooked, I think, because the 
norm in question is so familiar, so much a given of ordinary linguistic 
practice, that it is very hard to see. Ordinarily we look through it, 


* Irony ande, nothing here turns on whether by ‘conversation’ I mean the same 
as Rorty For me, what matters is the role of truth in the kind of interpersonal 
linguistic interaction I will call factual or assertoric dialogue, or simply dialogue. I 
do not claim that dialogue exhausts conversation, in Rorty's sense or any other. I 
used scare quotes on ‘factual’ above in anticipation of the suggestion that the notion 
of factuality in play might depend on that of truth, in a way which would create 
problems for my own account of the role of truth in dialogue. There 1s no such 
difficulty, in my view. On the contrary, I take the perceived “factuality” or “truth- 
aptness” of the utterances in question to be part of the explanandum of the kund 
of account here proposed; cf. footnote 23. 

3 “Pragmatism, Davidson, and Truth,” in Otjedrvily, Relatrousm, and Truth: Philosophy 
cal Papers, Volume 1 (New York: Cambridge, 1991), pp 126-50, see p 128. 
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rather than at it. In order to make it visible, we need a sense of how 
things would be different without it Hence, in part, my reason for 
beginning with Rorty. Although I disagree with Rorty about the behav- 
ioral consequences of a commitment to “a distinction between justifi- 
cation and truth,” I think that the issue of the behavioral consequences 
of such a commitment embodies precisely the perspective we need, 
in order to bring into focus this fundamental aspect of the normative 
structure of dialogue. 

In sharing Rorty’s concern with the role of truth in linguistic prac- 
tice, I share one key element of his pragmatism. But my kind of 
pragmatism about truth is not well marked on contemporary maps, 
and hence my second reason for beginning with Rorty. Rorty has 
explored the landscape of pragmatist approaches to truth more exten- 
sively than most pragmatist writers, past or present, and at different 
times has been inclined to settle in different parts of it. By locating 
may own kind of pragmatism with respect to views that Rorty has visited 
or canvassed, I hope to show that there is a promising position that 
he and others pragmatists have overlooked. 

As noted, my view rests on the claim that a norm of truth plays an 
essential and little-recognized role in assertoric dialogue. In pursuit 
of this conclusion, it will turn out to be helpful to distinguish three 
norms, in order of increasing strength, roughly: sincerity, justification, 
and truth itself. Though somewhat crudely drawn, these distinctions 
will suffice to throw into relief the crucial role of the third norm in 
linguistic practice. My strategy will be to contrast assertion as we know 
it with some nonassertoric uses of language. In these latter cases, I 
will argue, the two weaker norms still apply. Moreover, it turns out 
that some of the basic functions of assertoric discourse could be 
fulfilled in an analogous way, by a practice which lacked the third 
norm. But it will be clear, I hope, that that practice would not support 
dialogue as we know it What is missing—what the third norm pro- 
vides—is the automatic and quite unconscious sense of engagement 
in common purpose that distinguishes assertoric dialogue from a 
mere roll call of individual opinion. Truth is the grit that makes our 
individual opinions engage with one another. Truth puts the cogs in 
cognition, at least in its public manifestations.‘ 

To use a Rylean metaphor, my view is thus that truth supplies factual 
dialogue with its essential esprit de corps. As the metaphor is meant 


‘If private cogniton depends on the norms of public dialogue then truth plays 
the same role, at second hand, in the private sphere. This is a plausble extension 
of the present claim, in my view, but I will not try to defend 1t here 
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to suggest, what matters is that speakers think that there is such a 
norm—that they take themselves to be governed by it—not that their 
view be somehow confirmed by science or metaphysics. Science has 
already done its work, in pointing out the function of the thought in 
the lives of creatures like us. This may suggest that a commitment to 
truth is like a commitment to theism, an analogy which Rorty himself 
draws, against Wright, in the paper with which I began. In effect, 
Rorty’s point is that it is one thing to establish that we do employ a 
realist notion of truth, a normative notion stronger than justification; 
quite another to establish that we ought to do so. As in the case of 
theism, we might do better to wean ourselves of bad realist habits. 

There are several important differences between the two cases, 
however. First, the behavioral consequences of giving up theism are 
significant but hardly devastating.” But if I am right about the behav- 
ioral role of truth, the consequences of giving up truth would be very 
serious indeed, reducing the conversation of mankind to a chatter 
of disengaged monologues.° 

Second, it is doubtful whether giving up truth is really an option 
open to us. I suspect that people who think it is an option have not 
realized how deeply embedded the idea of truth is in linguistic prac- 
tice, and therefore underestimate the extent of the required change 
in two ways. They fail to see how radically different from current 
practice a linguistic practice without truth would have to be, and they 
overestimate our capacity to change our practices in general to move 
from here to there (underestimating the practical inflexibility of ad- 
mittedly contingent practices).’ 

Third, and most interestingly of all, the issue of the status of truth 
is enmeshed with the terms of the problem, in a way which is quite 
uncharacteristic of the theism case. Metaphysical conclusions tend to 
be cast in semantic vocabulary. Theism is said to be in error in virtue 
of the fact that its claims are not trus, that its terms fail to refer. 
For this reason, it is uniquely difficult to formulate a meaningful 
antirealism about the semantic terms themselves. In my view the right 


3 At least compared to the alternative. 

5 “Global Wartng for Godot,” as a member of an audience in Dundee suggested I 
put it. Even more seriously, as noted above, grving up truth might silence our own 
“internal” rational dialogues. 

7 Jonathan Rée makes a point of this kind agamst Rorty: “[C]ontngencies can last 
a very long time. Our preoccupations with love and death may not be absolute 
necesmties, but they are not a passing fad either, and it is a safe bet that they will 
last as long as we do” —“Strenuous Unbelief,” London Review of Books, xx, 20 (October 
15, 1998): 7-11, here p. 11 
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response to this is not to think (with Paul Boghossian‘) that we thereby 
have a transcendental argument for semantic realism. Without an 
intelligible denial, realism is no more intelligible than antirealism. 
The right response—as Rorty himself in any case urges—is to be 
suspicious of the realist-antirealist debate itself.’ Rorty, however, ties 
rejection of the realist-antirealist debate to rejection of a notion of 
truth distinct from justification, and of the idea of representation. I 
think this is the wrong path to the right conclusion. We should reject 
the metaphysical stance not by rejecting truth and representation, 
but by recognizing that in virtue of the most plausible story about 
the function and origins of these notions, they simply do not sustain 
that sort of metaphysical weight. 

Concerning his own view of truth, Rorty describes himself as oscillat- 
ing between Jamesian pragmatism, on the one hand, and deflationism, 
on the other: “swing[ing] back and forth between trying to reduce 
truth to justification and propounding some form of minimalism 
about truth.” My own view is neither of these alternatives, but has 
something in common with each. On the one hand, it is certainly 
some sort of minimalism about truth, but not the familiar sort that 
Rorty has in mind—not “Tarski’s breezy disquotationalism,” as he 
calls it (ibid., p. 21). I agree with familiar disquotationalist minimalists 
such as W. V. Quine” and Paul Horwich” that truth is not a substantial 
property, about the nature of which there is an interesting philosophi- 
cal issue. Like them, I think that the right approach to truth is to 
investigate its function in human discourse—to ask what difference 
it makes to us to have such a concept. Unlike such minimalists, how- 
ever, I do not think the right answer to this question is that truth is 
merely a grammatical device for disquotation. | think that it has a far 
more important function, which requires that it be the expression of 
a norm. But like other minimalists, again, I think that there is no 
further question of interest to philosophy, once the question about 
function has been answered. 

On the other hand, my view of truth is also pragmatist, for it 
explicates truth in terms of its role in practice. (This is also true of 
standard disquotational views, of course, although they ascribe the 


**The Status of Content,” Philosophical Review, XCIX, 2 (Aprl 1990) 157-84. 

* A realist could object that a commitment to the third norm might be useful and 
yet in error, but Rorty cannot. It is fair for him to object against Wright that this 
commitment might be like theism, because Wright takes metaphysics senously By 
mec s professed standards, then, the theism objection poses a real threat. 

“Is Truth a Goal of Inquiry? Donald Davidson versus Crispin Wright,” see p 21. 
of Logic (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1970) 
Truth (Cambridge Blackwell, 1990). 
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truth predicate a different role in practice.) In another sense, it 
conflicts with pragmatism, for it opposes the proposal that we identify 
truth with justification. This contrast reflects a deep tension within 
pragmatism. From Peirce and James on, pragmatists have often been 
unable to resist the urge to join their opponents in asking “What is 
truth?” (Indeed, the pragmatist position as a whole is often character- 
ized in terms of its answer to this question.) Pragmatism thus turns 
its back on alternative paths to philosophical illumination about truth, 
even though these alternative paths—explanatory and genealogical 
approaches—are at least compatible with, if not mandated by, the 
pragmatist doctrine that we understand problematic notions in terms 
of their practical significance. 

Rorty himself is well aware of this tension within pragmatism. In 
“Pragmatism, Davidson, and Truth,” for example (op. at), he notes 
that James is less prone than Peirce to try to answer the “ontological” 
or reductive question about truth, and suggests that Davidson may 
be thought of as a pragmatist in the preferable nonreductive sense.’* 
As he swings between pragmatism and deflationism, then, Rorty him- 
self is at worst only intermittently subject to this craving for an analysis 
of truth. All the same, it seems to me that he is never properly aware 
of the range of possibilities for nonreductive pragmatism about truth. 
In particular, he is not properly aware of the possibility that such a 
pragmatism might find itself explaining the fact that the notion of 
truth in ordinary use is (and perhaps ought to be, in whatever sense 
we might make of this) one that conflicts with the identification of 
truth with justification: a normative goal of inquiry, stronger than any 
norm of justification, of the very kind that realists about truth— 
opponents both of pragmatism and of minimalism—amistakenly 
sought to analyze. In other words, Rorty seems to miss the possibility 
that the right thing for the explanatory pragmatist to say might be 
that truth is a goal of inquiry distinct from norms of justification, and 
that the realist’s mistake is to try to analyze this normative notion, 
rather than simply to investigate its function and genealogy. It is this 
latter possibility that I want to defend. 

I. FALSITY AND LESSER EVILS 


As I have said, I want to argue that truth plays a crucial role as a norm 
of assertoric discourse. It is not the only such norm, however, and a 
good way to highlight the distinctive role of truth is to distinguish 


4 Robert Brandom makes a similar point in “Pragmatism, Phenomenal, and 
Truth Talk,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy, xxu (1988): ‘75-98 
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certain weaker norms, and to imagine a linguistic practice which had 
those norms but not truth.” By seeing what such a practice lacks, we 
see what truth adds. 

There are at least two weaker norms of assertion, in addition to 
any distinctive norm of truth.” The weakest relevant norm seems to 
be that embodied in the principle that it is prima facie appropriate 
to assert that p only when one believes that p—prima facie, because 
of course many other factors may come into play in determining the 
appropriateness of a particular assertion in a particular context. Let 
us call this the norm of subjectrve assertubility.'© The norm is perhaps 
best characterized in negative form—that is, in terms of the conditions 
under which a speaker may be censured for failing to meet it: 


(Subjective assertibility) A speaker is incorrect to assert that pif she does 
not believe that f; to assert that pin these circumstances provides prima 
facie grounds for censure, or disapprobation. 


The easiest way to see that this norm has very little to do with truth 
is to note that it is analogous to norms which operate with respect to 
utterances which we do not take to be truth apt. Prima facie, it is 
inappropriate to request a cup of coffee when one does not want a 
cup of coffee, but this does not show that requests or expressions of 
desires are subject to a norm of truth. In effect, this norm is simply that 
of sincerity, and some such norm seems to govern much conventional 
behavior. Conventions often depend on the fact that communities 
censure those who break them in this specific sense, by acting in 
bad faith. 

The second norm is that of (personal) warranted assertsbility. 
Roughly, ‘p’ is warrantedly assertible by a speaker who not only believes 
that p, but is justified in doing so. The qualification ‘personal’ recog- 
nizes the fact that there are different kinds and degrees of warrant 
or justification, some of them more subjective than others. For exam- 
ple, is justification to be assessed with reference to a speaker’s actual 
evidence as she (presently?) sees it, or by some less subjective lights? 
For the moment, for a degree of definiteness, let us think of it in 


" For present purposes I can remain open-minded on the question as to whether 
such a practice is really possible. Perhaps a truthike norm is essential to any practice 
which deserves to be called lnguisnc. At any rate, my use of the following linguistic 
thought experiment does not depend on denying this posmbility. 

In what sense “weaker”? In the sense, at least, that they apply to a wider range 
of linguistic behaviors ‘Less specialized’ might be a better term. 

This corresponds to a common use of the term ‘amertibility condition’, as for 
example when it is said that the subjective assertibility condition for the indicative 
conditonal ‘If p then g' uw a high conditional credence in q given p. 
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terms of subjective coherence—a belief is justified if supported by a 
speaker’s other current beliefs. This is what I shall mean by personal 
warranted assertibility. 

Again, this second norm is usefully characterized in negative or 
censure form: 


(Personal warranted assertibility) A speaker is incorrect to assert that p 
if she does not have adequate (personal) grounds for beleving that 2; 
to assert that p in these circumstances provides prima facie grounds 
for censure. 


A person who meets both the norms just identified may be said to 
have done as much as possible, by her own current lights, to ensure that 
her assertion that p is in order. Obviously, realists will say that her 
assertion may nevertheless be incorrect. Subjective assertibility and 
(personal) warranted assertibility do not guarantee truth. To an ex- 
tent, moreover, most pragmatists are likely to agree. Few people who 
advocate reducing truth to (or replacing truth by) a notion of war- 
ranted assertibility have personal warranted assertibility in mind. 
Rather, they imagine some more objective, community-based variant, 
according to which a belief is justified if it coheres appropriately 
with the other beliefs of one’s community. If we call this communal 
warranted assertibility, then the point is that we can make sense of a 
gap between the personal and communal notions. A belief may be 
justified in one sense but not the other. 

Pragmatists and realists may thus agree that there is a normative 
dimension distinct from subjective assertibility and personal war- 
ranted assertibility—an assertion may be wrong, despite meeting these 
norms. This does not yet establish that the normative standard in 
question need be marked in ordinary discourse. In principle, it might 
be a privileged or theoretical notion, useful in expert second-order 
reflection on linguistic practice but unnecessary in folk talk about 
other matters. In practice, however, there seems a very good reason 
why it should not remain restricted in this way. Unless individual 
speakers recognize such a norm, the idea that they might improve 
their views by consultation with the wider community is simply inco- 
herent to them. (It would be as if we gave a student full marks in an 
exam, and then told him that he would have done better if his answers 
had agreed with those of other students.) 

It may seem that as yet, this argument does not favor realism over 
pragmatism. If the normative standard an individual speaker needs 
to acknowledge is that of the community as a whole, there is as yet 
no pressure to a notion of truth beyond community-wide warranted 
assertibility. But what constitutes the relevant community? At any 
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given stage, is not the relation of a given community to its possible 
present and future extensions just like that of the individual to her 
community? If so, then the same argument applies at this level. At 
each stage, the actual community needs to recognize that it may be 
wrong by the standards of some broader community.” 

The pragmatist might now seem obliged to follow Peirce, in identi- 
fying truth with warranted assertibility in the ideal limit of inquiry. 
The useful thing about this limit, in this context, is that it transcends 
any actual community. But in my view, as I will explain below (and 
as Rorty in some moods already case agrees), a better move for a 
pragmatist is to resist the pressure to identify truth with anything—in 
other words, simply to reject the assumption that an adequate philo- 
sophical account of truth needs to answer the question “What is 
truth?” Better questions for a pragmatist to ask are the explanatory 
ones: Why do we have such a notion? What job does it do in language? 
What features does it need to have to play this role? And how would 
things be different if we did not have it? 

For the moment, we have the beginnings of an answer to the last 
question. If we did not have a normative notion in addition to the 
norms of subjective assertibility and personal warranted assertibility, 
the idea that we might improve our commitments by seeking to align 
them with those of our community would be simply incoherent. I will 
call this the passtve account of the role of the third norm—passive, 
because it does not yet provide an active or causal role for a commit- 
ment to truth. Later, I will argue that the third norm not only creates 
the conceptual space for argument, in this passive sense, but actively 
encourages speakers to participate.'® 

H. THE THIRD NORM IN FOCUS 


The best way to bring the third norm into focus is again to consider 
its negative or censure form: 


(Truth) If not-p, then it is encorrect to assert that f; if nots, there are 
prima facie grounds for censure of an assertion that p. 


1 Cf. Rorty's remark that, “[f]or any audience, one can imagine a betteranformed 
audience"—“Is Truth a Goal of Inquiry? Donald Davidson versus Crispin Wright,” 
sce p. 22. 

rh account has prescriptive and nonprescripuve readings. The former uses 
the noton of improvement fullvoice, saying that if speakers are to improve their 
commutnents, they need the idea of the third norm. But as N J. J. Smith pointed 
out to me, it could well be objected that the relevant notion of improvement simply 
presupposes the third norm, and therefore cannot provide any independent rationale 
for adopting ıt. No such circulanty undermines the nonprescnpuve reading, however, 
whose point 1s that because our existing conversational practice does take for granted 
such a notion of improvement, it thereby reveals its commitment to a third norm. 
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The important point is that this provides a norm of assertion which 
we take it that a speaker may fail to meet, even if she does meet the 
norms of subjective assertibility and (personal) warranted assertibility. 
We are prepared to make the judgment that a speaker is incorrect, or 
mistaken, in this sense, simply on the basis that we are prepared to 
make a contrary assertion; in advance, in other words, of any judgment 
that she fails to meet one or other of the two weaker norms.” 

One of the reasons why this third norm is hard to distinguish from 
the two weaker norms of assertibility is that when we apply it in judging 
a fellow speaker right or wrong, the basis for our judgment lies in 
our own beliefs and evidence. It is not as though we are in a position 
to make the judgment from the stance of reality itself, as it were. I 
think this can make it seem as if application of this norm involves 
nothing more than reassertion of the original claim (in the case in 
which we judge it correct), or assertion of the negation of the original 
claim (in the case in which we judge it incorrect). Construed in 
these terms, our response contains nothing problematic for orthodox 
disquotational versions of the deflationary view, of course. Reassertion 
of this sort is precisely one of the linguistic activities which disquota- 
tional truth facilitates. Construed in these terms, then, there is no 
need for truth to be a distinct norm. 

Our response is not merely reassertion, or assertion of the negation 
of the original claim, however. If it were, it would involve no commen- 
dation or criticism of the original utterance. This nonnormative alter- 
native is hard to see, I think, because the norm in question is so 
familiar and so basic. As a result, it is difficult to see the immense 
difference the norm makes to the character of disagreements. But it 
comes into focus, I think, if we allow ourselves to imagine a linguistic 
practice which allowed reassertion and contrary assertion, but without 
this third normative dimension. What we need to imagine, in other 
words, is a linguistic community who use sentences to express their 
beliefs, and have a purely disquotational truth predicate, but for whom 
disagreements have no normative significance, except insofar as it is 
related to the weaker norms of assertibility. 

This imaginative project is not straightforward, of course. Indeed, 
it is not clear that it is entirely coherent. If there is a third norm of 
the kind in question, is not it likely to be constitutive of the very 


9 Note the contrast with Rorty's cautionary use of “true.” In that use, we say of a 
claim that we take to be well justified that it might not be true. In the present use, 
we say of a claim that we might even allow to be well justified by its speaker’s own 
lights that it is not true It is the difference between mere caution and actual censure 
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notions of assertion and belief? If so, what sense is there in trying to 
imagine an assertoric practice which lacked this norm? 

Well, let us see. What we need is the idea of a community who take 
an assertion—or rather the closest thing they have to what we call an 
assertion—to be merely an expression of the speaker's opinion. The 
relevant idea is familiar in the case of expressions of desires and 
preferences. It is easy to imagine a community—we are at least close 
to it ourselves—who have a language in which they give voice to 
psychological states of these kinds, not by reporting that they hold them 
(which would depend on assertion), but directly, in conventional 
linguistic forms tailored specifically for this purpose. 

Think of a community who use language primarily for expressing 
preferences in restaurants, for example. (Perhaps the development 
of such a restricted language from scratch is incoherent, but surely 
we might approach it from the other direction. Imagine a community 
of dedicated lunchers, whose language atrophies to the bare essen- 
tials.) In this community we would expect a norm analogous to subjec- 
tive assertibility: essentially, a normative requirement that speakers 
use these conventional expressions sincerely. Less obviously, such a 
practice might also involve a norm analogous to personal warranted 
assertibility. In other words, expressed preferences might be censured 
on the grounds that they were not well founded, by the speaker’s 
own lights (for example, on the grounds they did not cohere with 
the speaker’s other preferences and desires). In this practice there 
need be no place for a norm analogous to truth, however—no idea of 
an objective standard, over and above personal warranted assertibility, 
which preferences properly aim to meet. 

At least to a first approximation, we can imagine a community 
who treat expressions of beliefs in the same way. They express their 
beliefs—that is, let us say, the kind of behavioral dispositions which 
we would characterize as beliefs—by means of a speech act we might 
call the merety-opinionated assertion (MOA, for short). These speakers— 
“Mo’ans,” as I called them in another article”—criticize each other 
for insincerity and for lack of coherence, or personal warranted asserti- 
bility. But they go no further than this. In particular, they do not 
treat a disagreement between two speakers as an indication that, 
necessarily, one speaker or the other is mistaken—in violation of 
some norm. On the contrary, they allow that in such a case it may 


» “Three Norms of Assertibility, or How the MOA Became Exunct,” Philosophical 
Parspectrves, x1 (1988): 241-54. The present section and the next draw sgnificantly 
on that paper. 
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turn out that both speakers have spoken correctly, by the only two 
standards the community takes to be operable. Both may be sincere, 
and both, in their own terms, may have good grounds for their as- 
sertion.”! 

A speech community of this imagined kind could make use of a 
disquotational truth predicate, as a device to facilitate agreement with 
an expression of opinion made by another speaker. ‘That’s true’ 
would function much like ‘Same again’, or ‘Ditto’, used in a bar or 
restaurant. Just as ‘Same again’ serves to indicate that one has the 
same preference as a previous speaker, “That’s true’ would serve to 
indicate that one holds the same opinion as the previous speaker. 
The crucial point is that if the only norms in play are subjective 
assertibility and personal warranted assertibility, introducing disquota- 
tional truth leaves everything as it is. It does not import a third norm. 

The difficulty we have in holding on to the idea of such a communi- 
ty stems from our almost irresistible urge to see the situation in terms 
of our own normative standards. There really is a third norm, we are 
inclined to think, even if these simple creatures do not know it. If 
two of them make incompatible assertions then one of them must be 
objectively incorrect, even if by their lights they both meet the only 
norms they themselves recognize. (I think even pragmatists will be 
inclined to say this, even though they want to equate the relevant 
kind of incorrectness not with falsity but with lack of some kind of 
justification more objective than that of personal warrant.) But the 
point of the story is precisely to bring this third norm into sharp 
relief, and hence I am quite happy to allow challenges to the story 
on these grounds, which rely on the very conclusion I want to draw. 
For us, there is a third norm. But why is that so? Where does the third 
norm come from? What job does it do—what difference does it make 
to our lives? And what features must it have in order to do this job? 


II. WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES THE THIRD NORM MAKE? 


Let us return to the Mo’ans, and their merely-opinionated assertions. 
Recall that Mo’ans use linguistic utterances to express their “beliefs,” 


7 As I noted earlier, my use of this example does not depend on the claim that 
such a lingustc practice be possible. It ıs doubtful whether notions such as belief, 
assertion, and opinion are really load bearing, in the imagined context Much of 
the effect of the example could be achieved in another way, however, by imposng 
suitable restnctions on real linguistic practices—by imagining selfimposed restric- 
tions on what we are allowed to say. One way to approach the Mo’an predicament 
from our own current practice would be to adopt the convention that whenever we 
would ordinarily assert ‘p’, we express ourselves instead by saying ‘My own opinion 
is that p’. 
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as well as other psychological states, such as preferences and desires. 
Where they differ from us is in the fact that they do not take a 
disagreement between two speakers in this belief-expressing linguistic 
dimension to indicate that one or another speaker must be at fault. 
They recognize the possibility of fault consisting in failure to observe 
one of the two norms of subjective assertibility or personal warranted 
assertibility, but lack the idea of the third norm, that of truth itself. 
This shows up in the fact that by default, disagreements are of a no- 
fault kind, in the way that expressions of different preferences often 
are for us. 

What does it take to add the third norm to such a practice? Do the 
Mo’ans need to come to believe that there is a substantial property 
that the attitudes they use MOAs to express may have or lack—perhaps 
the property of corresponding to how things are in the world, perhaps 
that of being what their opinions are fated to converge on in the long 
run? Does adoption of the third norm depend on a piece of folk 
metaphysics of this kind? Not at all, in my view. The practice the 
Mo’ans need to adopt is simply that whenever they are prepared to 
assert (in the old MOA sense) that p, they also be prepared to ascribe 
fault to anyone who asserts not-p, independently of any grounds for 
thinking that that person fails one of the first two norms of assertibility. 
Perhaps they also need to be prepared to commend anyone who 
asserts that p, or perhaps failure-to-find-fault is motivation enough in 
this case. At any rate, what matters is that disagreement itself be 
treated as grounds for disapproval, as grounds for thinking that one’s 
interlocutor has fallen short of some normative standard. 

At this point it is worth noting what may seem a serious difficulty. 
If the Mo’ans do not akeady care about disagreements, why should 
they care about disagreements about normative matters? Suppose that 
we two are Mo’ans, that you assert that p, and that I assert that not- 
p. Mf this initial disagreement does not bother me, why should it bother 
me when—trying to implement the third norm—you go on to assert 
that I am “at fault,” or “incorrect”? Again, I simply disagree; and if 
the former disagreement does not bite then nor will the latter. And 
if what was needed to motivate me to resolve our disagreement was 
my acceptance that I am “at fault,” then motivation would always come 
too late. If I accept this at all, it is only after the fact—after the 
disagreement has been resolved in your favor. 

To get the sequence right, then, I must be motivated by your 
disapproval itself. This is an important point. It shows that if there 
could be an assertoric practice which lacked the third norm, we 
could not add that norm simply by adding a normative predicate. 
Insofar—so very far, in my view—as terms such as ‘true’ and ‘false’ 
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carry this normative force in natural languages, they must be giving 
voice to something more basic: a fundamental practice of expressions 
of attitudes of approval and disapproval, in response to perceptions 
of agreement and disagreement between expressed commitments. I 
will return to this point, for it is the basis of an important objection 
to certain other accounts of truth. 

Imagine for the moment that the Mo’ans could add the third norm 
by adding a normative predicate, or pair of predicates (‘correct’ and 
‘incorrect’, say). What would be the usage rule for these predicates? 
Simply that one be prepared to assert that p is correct if and only if 
one is prepared to assert that p, and to assert that p is incorrect if 
and only if one is prepared to assert that not-p. In other words, the 
usage rule is something very close to the disquotational schema (‘p 
is true if and only if p). As a result, the present proposal, that the 
truth predicate is an explicit expression of the third norm, already 
seems well on the way to an explanation of the disquotational func- 
tions of truth. We have already noted that the converse argument 
does not go through. A practice which lacked the third norm could 
still make use of a disquotational truth predicate.” 

For the moment, we are interested in the function of the third 
norm. Why might the invention of such a norm be useful? What 
distinctive job does it do? We already have one answer to the latter 
question, and hence possibly to the former, in the passive account. 
Without a norm stronger than that of warranted assertibility for me, 
or for us, the idea of improving my, or our, current commitments 
would be incoherent. The third norm functions to create the concep- 
tual space for the idea of further improvement. To do this job, we 
need a norm stronger than that of warranted assertibility for any 
actual community. (Of course, this does not yet show that we need 
something more than Peircean ideal assertibility, but one thing at 
a time.) 

We can do better than the passive account, however. The third 
norm does not just hold open the conceptual space for the idea of 
improvement. It positively encourages such improvement, by motiva- 


ting speakers who disagree to try to resolve their disagreement. With- 


2 A defender of the disquotational view might argue that although there 1s a third 
norm, it is not the function of the truth predicate to express ıt. This will be a difficult 
position to defend, however. If any predicate—‘correct’, for example—expresses the 
third norm, then that predicate will function as a disquotational predicate, for the 
reason just mentioned. Hence it will have been porntless to maintain that true itself 
1s not normative. So the disquotationalist needs to claim that the third norm 1s not 
expressed at all ın this predicatve form, and that seems implausible 
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out the third norm, differences of opinion would simply slide past 
one another. Differences of opinion would seem as inconsequential 
as differences of preference. With the third norm, however, disagree- 
ment automatically becomes normatively loaded. The third norm 
makes what would otherwise be no-fault disagreements into unstable 
social situations, whose instability is only resolved by argument and 
consequent agreement—and it provides an immediate incentive for 
argument, in that it holds out to the successful arguer the reward 
consisting in her community’s positive evaluation of her dialectical 
position. If reasoned argument is generally beneficial—beneficial in 
some long-run sense—then a community of Mo’ans who adopt this 
practice will tend to prosper, compared to a community who do not. 

I will call this the active account of the role of the third norm. In 
effect, it contends that the fact that speakers take their belief-express- 
ing utterances to be subject to the third norm plays a causal, carrot- 
and-stick role in encouraging them to settle their differences, in cases 
in which initially they disagree. The force of these carrots and sticks 
should not be overstated, however. In any given case, we are free not 
to give voice to our third-norm-grounded disapproval. If we do express 
it, the speakers with whom we disagree are free not to rise to the bait. 
Many factors may determine what happens in any particular case. 
My claim is simply that the third norm adds something new to the 
preferential mix. In particular, it gives rise to a new preferential 
pressure toward resolution of the disagreement in question—a pres- 
sure which would not exist in its absence, which does not exist for 
the Mo’ans, and which could not exist for us, if we did not care in 
general about the approval and disapproval of our fellows. The third 
norm depends on the fact that (to varying extents in varying circum- 
stances) we do care about these things. It exploits this fact about us 
to make disagreements matter, in a way in which they would not 
otherwise matter. But the third norm does not come for free, with a 
general disposition to seek the approval of our fellows. What we have 
but the Mo’ans lack is an additional, special purpose, disposition: the 
disposition to disapprove of speakers with whom we disagree. This 
disposition is the mark of the third norm. 

As in the case of the passive account of the role of the third norm, 
we need to be careful that this active account does not viciously 
presuppose the very notions for which it seeks to account. The notion 
of disagreement requires particular care. For one thing, recognition 
that one differs from a previous speaker must take some form more 
basic than the belief that he or she has said something “false,” for 
otherwise there could not be a convention of applying this normative 
predicate when one perceives that one differs. For another, there is 
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an important sense in which, on the proposed account, it is the 
practice of applying the third norm which creates the disagreement, 
where initially there was mere difference. Properly developed, the 
view seems likely to be something like this. There is a primitive incom- 
patibility between certain behavioral commitments” of a single indi- 
vidual, which turns on the impossibility of both doing and not doing 
any given action A—both having and not having a cup of coffee, 
for example. All else—both the public perceived incompatibility of 
“conflicting” assertions by different speakers, and the private per- 
ceived incompatibility essential to reasoning—is by convention, and 
depends on the third norm. 

Obviously, much more needs to be said about this. At another level, 
much also needs to be said about the possible advantages of such a 
mechanism for resolving differences—about its long-run advantages, 
for example, both compared to the case in which there is no such 
mechanism and compared to the case in which there is some different 
mechanism, such as deference to social rank. For immediate purposes, 
however, my claim does not depend on this latter work. For the 
present, my claim is simply that truth does play the role of this third 
norm, in providing the friction characteristic of factual dialogue as 
we knowit. (I also claim, roughly, that this is perhaps the most interest- 
ing fact about truth, from a philosophical perspective.) In principle, 
this claim could be true, even though the practice in question was 
not advantageous. In principle, truth, and with it dialogue, could turn 
out to be a bad thing for the species, biologically considered.* No 


3 Tho is another place where circularity threatens. We need to be sure that the 
psychological states mentioned at this point are not thought of as already “factual” 
or “representational” m character, in a way which presupposes truth. In so far as it 
is truth-4nvolving, the “factual” character of the domain in question needs to be part 
of the explanandum—something that emerges from, rather than being presupposed 
by, the pragmatic account of the origins and consequences of “truth talk.” In my 
view, one of the attractive features of this approach 1s that it offers the prospect that 
the uniformity of “factual,” truthinvolving talk might be compatible with considerable 
plurality in the nature and functions of the underlying psychological states. It thus 
offers an attractive new form for expressivist intmtions. C£ my Facts and the Function of 
Truth (New York. Blackwell, 1988), chapter 8; “Metaphysical Plurahsm,” this JOURNAL, 
LXIX, 8 (August 1992) 387-409, SIV, and “Immodesty without Mirrors: Making 
Sense of Wittgenstein’s Linguistic Pluralism,” in Max Kölbel and Bernhard Weiss, 
eds., Witigensten’s Lasting Significance (New York: Routledge, forthcoming). 

™ Even if not dangerous on its own, the third norm might become so in combina- 
tion with some particularly deadly source of intractable disagreements, such as rel- 
gious commitment More generally, the thought that argument is sometimes danger- 
ous suggests a link between the concerns of this paper and the moutvations of the 
Pyrrhonian skeptics. On the present view of truth, the question whether we could 
get by without truth seems closely related to that as to whether we could live as 


thoroughgoing Pyrrhonian skeptics 
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matter; it would still be true that we would not have understood truth 
until we understood its role in this debilitating practice. 

Is talk of dialogue really essential here? Could not we say simply that 
the third norm is what distinguishes a genuinely assertoric linguistic 
practice from the “merely opinionated” assertoric practice of the 
Mo’ans? The distinguishing mark of genuine assertion is thus that by 
default, difference is taken as a sign of fault, of breach of a norma- 
tive standard. 

It would not strictly be incorrect to say this, in my view, but it ought 
to seem unsatisfying, by pragmatist lights. A pragmatist is interested 
in the practical significance of the notions of truth and falsity, in the 
issue of what difference possession of these notions makes to our lives. 
According to the view just suggested, the answer will be something like 
this. The difference that truth and falsity make is that they make our 
linguistic practice genuinely assertoric, rather than Mo’an. “I see that,” 
the pragmatist will then say, “But what practical difference does that 
difference make, over and above the obvious difference—that is, over 
and above the fact that we approve and disapprove of some of our 
fellow speakers on occasions on which we would not otherwise do so?” 

My own answer to the new question is that these habits of approval 
and disapproval tend to encourage dialogue, by providing speakers 
with an incentive to resolve disagreements. It is true that at this point 
the pragmatist’s question—"“What difference does that make?”—can 
be (indeed, should be) asked all over again. The importance I have 
here attached to dialogue rests in part on the gamble that this question 
will turn out to have an interesting answer, in terms of the long- 
run advantages of pooled cognitive resources, agreement on shared 
projects, and so on. But not entirely. Dialogue seems such a central 
part of our linguistic and social lives that the difference between a 
world without dialogue and our world is much greater than merely the 
difference between MOAs and genuine assertions. So even if it were 
to turn out that the development of dialogue had been an historical 
accident, of no great value to the species biologically considered, it 
would still be true that the most interesting behavioral consequence 
of the third norm would be dialogue, and not merely the more-than- 
merely-Mo’an assertion which makes dialogue possible.” 

Recall that I began by challenging Rorty’s claim that no behavioral 
consequences flow from a distinction between justification and truth. 


* This point would acquire new and even stronger force, if ıt were to be established 


that private cognition rests on the norms of public dialogue, ın the way suggested 
in footnote 4. 
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In one sense, my challenge does indeed amount to pointing out that 
the third norm—a notion of truth stronger than justification—brings 
with it the following behavioral difference: a disposition to criticize, 
or at least disapprove of, those with whom one disagrees. But if this 
were all the challenge amounted to, Rorty would be entitled to reply 
that of course there is this difference, but that this difference makes 
no interesting further difference. Hence the importance of dialogue, 
in my view, which turns a small difference in normative practice into 
a big difference in the way in which speakers engage with one another 
(and thereby ensures that Rorty’s claim fails in an interesting rather 
than an insignificant way). 


IV. PEIRCE REGAINED? 


Now to the question deferred above. Does the third norm need to 
be other than a more-than-merely-personal notion of justification? 
In particular, could not it be a Peircean flavor of ideal warranted 
assertibility? I have several responses to this suggestion. 

First, I think that the proposal is mistakenly motivated. As I said in 
the introduction, I think it stems from the tendency, still too strong 
in Peirce, to ask the wrong question about truth. If we think that the 
philosophical issue is “What is truth?” then naturally we will want to 
find an answer—something with which we may identify truth. Then, 
given standard objections to metaphysical answers, it is understand- 
able that Peirce’s alternative should seem attractive. But the attraction 
is that of methadone compared to heroin. Far better, surely, from a 
pragmatist’s point of view, to rid ourselves of the craving for analysis 
altogether. To do this, we need to see that the basic philosophical 
needs that analysis seemed to serve can be met in another mode 
altogether: by explanation of the practices, rather than reduction of 
their objects. (Moreover, the explanatory project has the potential to 
allow us realist truth without the metaphysical disadvantages. The 
apparent disadvantages of realist truth emerge in the light of the 
reductive project, for it is from this perspective that it seems mysterious 
what truth could be. If we no longer feel obliged to ask the question, 
we will not be troubled by the fact that it is so hard to answer. We 
lose the motivation for seeking something else—something less “mys- 
terious” than correspondence—with which to identify truth.) 

“I accept all that,” the pragmatist might say. “Nevertheless, perhaps 
it is true of the notion of truth (as we find it in practice), that it is 
identical (in some interesting sense) to ideal warranted assertibility. 
Should you not therefore allow, at least, the possibility that a Peircean 
account is the correct one?” 

Two points in response to this: the first, an old objection, is that it 
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is very unclear what the notion of the ideal limit might amount to, 
or even that it is coherent. For example, could not actual practice be 
improved or idealized in several dimensions, not necessarily consistent 
with one another? In this sense, then, the Peircean pragmatist seems 
a long way from offering us a concrete proposal.” 

The second point—also an old point, for as Hilary Putnam observes, 
it is essentially the naturalistic fallacy”—concerns the nature of the 
proposed identification of truth with ideal warranted assertibility. 
Truth is essentially a normative notion. Its role in making disagree- 
ments matter depends on its immediate motivational character. Why 
should ideal warranted assertibility have this character? If someone 
tells me that my beliefs are not those of our infinitely refined future 
inquirers, why should that bother me? My manners are not those of 
the palace, but so what? In other words, it is hard to see how such 
an identification could generate the immediate normativity of truth.” 
(It seems more plausible that we begin with truth and define the 
notion of the ideal limit in terms of it what makes the limit ideal is 
that it reaches truth. This does not tell us how and why we get into 
this particular normative circle in the first place.) 

I have not yet mentioned what seems to me to be the most telling 
argument against the pragmatist identification of truth with warranted 
assertibility (in Peircean form or otherwise). It often seems to be 
suggested (by Rorty himself, among others—see the quotes with which 
I began), that instead of arguing about truth, we could argue about 
warranted assertibility. This seems to me to miss a crucial point. With- 
out truth, the wheels of argument do not engage; disagreements slide 
past one another. This is true of disagreements about any matter 
whatsoever. In particular, it is true of disagreements about warranted 
assertibility. If we did not already have truth, in other words, we simply 


As Rorty notes (in “Pragmatism, Davidson, and Truth,” see p 130), Michael 
Wilhams makes a point of this kind: “[W]e have no idea what ıt would be for a theory 
to be ideally complete and comprehensive ..or of what it would be for inquiry to 
have an end”—“Coherence, Justification, and Truth,” Revsew of Metaphystcs, XXXIV 
(1980-81): 248-72, see p. 269. 

D Meaning and the Moral Saences (New York: Routledge, 1978), p. 108. 

» It may seem that this argument begs the question against the pragmatist, by 

ing that there 1s an epistemologically relevant gap between ideal warranted 
asserubility and truth But the issue 1s not whether we need some norm in addition 
to ideal warranted assertbility, but whether ideal warranted assertibility itself could 
be immediately normative, m the way ın which truth is. No one disputes that the 
manners of the palace are normatrve for those who live there—that 1s what it is to 
be manners—but it 1s an open question whether they are or should be normatrre 
for the rest of us. Smmularly for ideal asserubility, except that in this case no one lives 
at the limit, so that there is no one for whom the question 1s not open 
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could not argue about warranted assertibility. For we could be aware 
that we have different opinions about what is warrantedly assertible, 
without that difference of opinion seeming to matter. What makes it 
matter is the fact that we subscribe to a practice according to which 
disagreement is an indication of culpable error, on one side or other; 
in another words, that we already take ourselves to be subject to the 
norms of truth and falsity.” 

The crucial point is thus that assertoric dialogue requires an intoler- 
ance of disagreement. This needs to be present already in the back- 
ground, a pragmatic presupposition of judgment itself. I am not a 
maker of assertions, a judger, at all, unless I am already playing the 
game to win, in the sense defined by the third norm. Since winning 
is already characterized in terms of truth, the idea of a conversational 
game with some alternative point is incoherent. It is like the idea of a 
game in which the primary aim is to compete—this idea is incoherent, 
because the notion of competition already presupposes a different 
goal.” 

There is a connection here with an old objection to relativism, 
which tries to corner the relativist by asking her whether she takes 
her own relativistic doctrine to be true, and if so in what sense. The 
best option for the relativist is to say that she takes the doctrine to 
be true in the only sense she allows, namely, the relativistic one. When 
her opponent replies, “Well, in that case you should not be troubled 
by the fact that I disagree, because you recognize that what is true 
for me need not be true for you, and vice versa,” the relativist has a 


™ I noted above that the same pomt applies to the normative predicates themselves. 
If we were not already disposed to take disagreement to matter, we could not do so 
simply by adding normative predicates, for disagreement about the application of 
those predicates would be as frictionless as dusagreement about anything else My 
claim is thus that the notions of truth and falsity give voice to more primitive mplicit 
norms, which themselves underpin the very possibilty of “grving voice” at all In 
effect, the above argument rests on the observation that this genealogy cannot be 
reversed: if we start with a predicate—warrantedly aseruble or any other—then we 
have started too late (I suspect that by “giving voice,” I mean something close to 
“making explicit,” in Brandom’s sense.) 

” Here, incidentally, we see the essential flaw in the pious sentiments of Grantland 
Rice (1880-1954): 


For when the One Great Scorer comes, 

To write agamst your name, 

He marks—not that you won or lost— 

But how you played the game. 
The One Great Scorer might assign marks on this bass, for divine purposes. Pace 
Rice, however, we could not play the game m question with such marks as our 
pmumary goal, for then it would be a different game altogether. 
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reply. She can argue that truth is relative to communities, not to 
individual speakers, and hence that disagreements do not necessarily 
dissolve in this way. 

My pragmatist opponents fare less well against an analogous argu- 
ment, I think. The basic objection to their position is that in engaging 
with me in argument about the nature of truth (as about anything 
else), they reveal that they take themselves to be subject to the norm 
whose existence they are denying. If they did not take themselves to 
be subject to it, they would be in the same boat as the Mo’ans, with 
no reason to treat the disagreement between us as a cause for concern. 
They affirm b, I affirm not-+4, but by their lights, this should be like 
the case in which they say “Yes” and I say “No,” in answer to the 
question “Would you like coffee?” (This is what it should be like even 
if p is of the form ‘q is warrantedly assertible’.) The disagreement 
simply would not bite. 

V. TRUTH AS CONVENIENT FICTION? 


The third norm thus requires a notion of truth that differs from 
justification, even of a Peircean ideal variety. In this sense, then, 
the present account is realist rather than pragmatist about truth. In 
another sense, however, the view surely seems antirealist. After all, I 
have argued that what matters is that speakers take there to be a 
norm of truth, not that there actually be such a norm, in some speaker- 
independent sense. Is this not antirealism, or more precisely, in the 
current jargon, a form of fidtionalism about truth? 

If so, could this be a satisfactory outcome? If truth does play the 
role I have claimed for it in dialogue, would not the realization that 
it is a fiction undermine that linguistic practice, by making it the case 
that we could no longer consistently feel bound by the relevant norms? 

Let us call this objection the threat of dsalogical nthilism. In my view, 
it is not a practical threat. I think that in practice we find it impossible 
to stop caring about truth. This is not an argument for realism, of 
course. The discovery that our biological appetites are not driven by 
perception of pre-existing properties—the properties of being tasty, 
sexually attractive, or whatever—does not lessen the force of those 
appetites, but no one thinks that this requires a realist view of the 
properties concerned. Even if nihilism were a practical threat, this 
would not be reason for thinking that the claim that truth is a fiction 
is false, by the lights of the game as currently played. It might be a 
pragmatic reason for keeping the conclusion quiet, but that is a 
different matter altogether (especially according to my realist op- 
ponents). 

So even if the present view is correctly characterized as a form of 
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fictionalism about truth, the nihilism objection is far from conclusive. 
But are the labels ‘fictionalism’ or ‘antirealism’ really appropriate? 
The need for caution stems from the fact that this approach to truth 
threatens to deprive both sides of the realism-antirealism debate of 
conceptual resources on which the debate seems to depend. As I 
noted earlier, the relevant metaphysical issues tend themselves to be 
framed in terms of truth, and related notions. A theory is said to be 
in error if its claims are not true, or if its terms fail to refer, for example. 
So the issue of the status of truth is here enmeshed with the terms 
of the problem, in a way which is quite uncharacteristic of metaphyst 
cal issues about other notions. As a result, it may be impossible to 
formulate a meaningful antirealism or fictionalism about the semantic 
terms themselves. This does not mean that we have to be realists 
about semantic notions, but only that if we are not realists we should 
be cautious about calling ourselves antirealists (or fictionalists), if 
these categories presuppose the very notions we want to avoid being 
realist about. 

This may sound like an impossible trick, but in fact the kind of 
distinction we need is familiar elsewhere. It is the distinction between 
someone who “talks god talk” and espouses atheism, and someone 
who rejects the theological language game altogether (on Carnapian 
pragmatic grounds, say). These are two very different ways of rejecting 
theism. In the present case, the point is that we may consistently reject 
semanticallygrounded realism about the semantic notions them- 
selves, so long as we do so by avoiding theoretical use of semantic 
notions altogether, rather than by relying on those notions to charac- 
terize our departure from realism. (Why “theoretical use”? Because 
there is nothing to stop us continuing to use these semantic notions 
in a deflationary or disquotational sense.) 

It might be suggested that we can sidestep this difficulty altogether 
by casting the relevant metaphysical issues in ontological rather than 
semantic terms. On this view, the relevant issue is whether truth exists, 
not whether (some) truth ascriptions are true. Against this suggestion, 
however, it is arguable that the relevant metaphysical issues arise 
initially from data concerning human linguistic usage, and only be- 
come metaphysical in the light of substantial semantic assumptions 
about the functions of the language concerned—for example, that it 
is truth conditional, or referential, in function. If so, then truth is 
once again enmeshed with the terms of the problem. And even if we 
concede the possibility of the ontological shift, the authority of Quine, 
Carnap and others may perhaps be invoked in support of a deflation- 
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ary attitude to ontology, with the result that the realist-antirealist issue 
still dissolves.” 

These issues are complex, and deserve a much more detailed exami 
nation than I can give them here. For present purposes, I simply flag 
the following as a possible outcome (of considerable plausibility, in 
my view). In common with other deflatonary approaches to truth, 
the present account not only rejects the idea that there is a substantial 
metaphysical issue about truth (a substantial issue about the truthmak- 
ers of claims about truth, for example). Because it is about truth, it also 
positively prevents “reinflation.” In other words, it seems to support a 
general deflationary attitude to issues of realism and antirealism. If 
so, then deflationism about truth is not only not to be equated with 
fictionalism, but tends to undermine the fictional-nonfictional distinc- 
tion, as applied in the metaphysical realm.” 

As I noted at the beginning, the present account of truth is hard 
to find on contemporary maps. In part, as should now be clear, 
this is because it combines elements not normally thought to be 
compatible. In one sense it is impeccably pragmatist, for example, 
for it appeals to nothing more than the role of truth in linguistic 
practice. Yet it rejects the pragmatist’s ururge, to try to identify truth 
with justification. Again, it defends a kind of truth commonly seen 
as realist, but does so from a pragmatist starting point, without the 
metaphysics that typically accompanies such a realist view of truth. 
So in thinking about how to characterize this account of truth, we 
should be sensitive to the possibility that our existing categories— 
fictionalism, realism, and perhaps pragmatism itself—may need to be 
reconfigured. If so, then putting the position on the map is not like 
noticing a small country (Lichtenstein, perhaps) that previously we 
had overlooked. It is more like discovering a geographical analogue 
of the platypus, a region which our pre-existing cartographical conven- 
tions seemed a priori to disallow. 

I began with Rorty’s claim that the distinction between justification 


" | defend the first of these two options in “Naturalism without Representational 
ism,” in Mario de Caro and Dawid Macarthur, eds., Naturaksm tn Question (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 2003) and the second in “Metaphysical Pluralism”, and “Naturalum and 
the Fate of the M-worlds,” Proceadings of the Anstotehan Soas, Supp. Vol LXX 
(1997). 247-67 

* Rorty often says that he wants to walk away from reahst-antirealist disputes. In 
other words, he does not think that there 1s an interesting philosophical question 
as to whether our commitments “mirror” reality The above argument suggests that 
like other deflationists about truth, I have reason to follow Rorty in walking away 
from these issues. (In particular, my defense of truth over justification does not force 
me to stay.) 
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and truth makes no difference in practical life, no difference to our 
“decisions about what to do.” Rorty regards a commitment to a notion 
of truth stronger than justification as a relic of a kind of religious 
deference to external authority. He recommends that just as we have 
begun to rid ourselves of theism, we should rid ourselves of the 
“representationalist” dogma that our beliefs are answerable to stan- 
dards beyond ourselves. For Rorty, then, realist truth is a quasi-reli- 
gious myth, which we would do better without. 

Despite my reservations about the fictionalist label, I have agreed 
that truth is in some sense a myth, or at least a human creation.” But 
I have denied that in providing a norm stronger than justification, a 
commitment to truth makes no behavioral difference. On the con- 
trary, I have argued, it plays an essential role in a linguistic practice 
of great importance to us, as we currently are. It is not clear whether 
we could coherently be otherwise, whether we could get by without 
the third norm. Ifso, however, then the result would be a very different 
language game. My main claim is that we have not understood truth 
until we understand its role in the game we currently play. 

HUW PRICE 
University of Edinburgh 
University of Sydney 


™ In the hght of the argument above, this is a point more about the genealogy 
than about the reality of truth 
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A SPECTRAL REFLECTANCE DOTH NOT A COLOR MAKE* 


ccording to color realists, the colors we experience are typically 
A ree of the surfaces of physical objects. It is a curious 


sociological fact that many philosophers, but very few visual 
scientists, are color realists. This is presumably because philosophers, 
unlike visual scientists, are much concerned to sustain what they take 
to be a common-sense view of colors. Perhaps some philosophers are 
still haunted by the ghosts of sense data, and fear that once colors 
are banished from the physical world, they will take up refuge in what 
Gilbert Ryle once called “the dust-bin of the mind,” nevermore to 
be dislodged. 

Prominent among those who attempt to keep the chromatic barbar- 
ians outside the gates are those color realists who maintain that colors 
are to be identified with surface spectral reflectances. Recent versions 
of reflectance theory have been defended by Alex Byrne and David 
Hilbert in their article, “Color Realism and Color Science,”! as well 
by Michael Tye in his book, Consciousness, Color, and Content? The 
present article will be devoted to an examination of Tye’s attempt to 
refute the arguments that color scientists and their philosopher camp- 
followers have adduced against color realism, but most of it applies 
as well to Byrne and Hilbert’s position. 

We shall evaluate Tye’s defense of color realism by measuring it 
against two principles to which color realists ought to subscribe. The 
first principle is that an object’s having a given color is a matter of 
fact. To adhere to this principle is to be a realist about color. According 
to the second principle, it is normally possible to determine what 
color a thing has by looking at it. Let us call this the fust by looking 
principle. To reject it would be to deny that we have epistemic access 
to colors, unless it would be possible to find out what colors things 
have by some other means. But by what other means? We can of 
course measure surface spectral reflectances. Whether colors are sur- 
face spectral reflectances is the point at issue, however. Even if colors 
are surface spectral reflectances, there would still be the question of 


*I wish to thank Rolf Kuehni, Brian McLaughlin, and Sydney Shoemaker for their 
helpful comments on earlier drafts of this article. 

1 Behawnoral and Bram Samas (forthcoming) 

* Cambridge: MIT, 2000 
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which reflectances are which colors. And how could that be deter- 
mined without appealing to what colors they make things appear 
to have? 

Let us begin by considering the phenomenon of approximate color 
constancy. Tye says, 


The fact that objects appear to retain the same color through a wide 
variety of changes in illumination conditions (though certainly not all) 
strongly suggests that colors are illuminationindependent properties of 
those objects. The simplest, most straightforward explanation of color 
constancy is that the surfaces of colored objects have features that remain 
the same as the iluminaton conditions change—features that are repre- 
sented in our color experiences and that are responsible for the sameness 
in their phenomenal character (id, p 147). 


Indeed, many objects that we typically see as colored do have such 
illumination-independent properties, namely, their surface spectral 
reflectances, and an important part—but not the only part—of the 
function of our color-vision system is to track them. But before rashly 
concluding that spectral reflectances ate the very colors that we see, 
we ought to look in more detail at the mechanisms that the eye uses 
to do the tracking, as well as the accuracy with which it accomplishes 
this task.’ 

Because the eye contains only three types of photopigment,* it has 
but three degrees of freedom with which to represent light spectra. 
To disentangle the spectrum of the illuminant from the spectrum of 
the surface under a wide variety of conditions, it would have to have 
five. Perfect color constancy is therefore impossible, and the eye must 
rely on a number of tricks to discount the illuminant as well as it does. 


3 Most of the empincal material on which the subsequent discusmon draws may 
be found m the following sources. 


(1) P K Kaiser and R. M. Boynton, Human Color Vision, Second Editon (Wash- 
n, DC: Optical Society of America, 1996); see especially chapter 11. 
(2) D. Jameson and L. M. Hurvich, “Essay Concerning Color Constancy,” re- 
printed in Byrne and Hilbert, eds., Readings on Color, Volume 2 (Cambridge: 
MIT, 1997), pp 171-98 
(3) C. L. Hardin, Color for Philosophers Unawecutng the Rambow, Expanded Edition 
(Indianapolis: Hackett, 1993). 


There are some excellent illustratons of simultaneous contrast and the conditions 
for the appearance of brown on the web page of Dale Purves’s lab. www.purveslab net 

‘Tt 1s now known that many people, predominantly females, have more than three 
types of photopigments in their retinas. Because these seem not to involve additional 
opponent channels, however, the conclumon of this argument is at least approxr 


mately correct. 
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Two of the tricks are of particular interest to us here. The first is 
adaptation, in which the eye recalibrates its neutral point In the case 
of achromatic adaptation, it approximately adjusts its middle gray to 
the average intensity of the light. Since the eye’s inherent dynamic 
range is orders of magnitude less than the dynamic range of the 
illuminants with which it must deal, it foregoes responding to the 
absolute intensity of the illuminant in favor of responding to intensity 
variations within the scene. Analogously, in the chromatic domain, 
the eye reacts to a strong chromatic light—one that looks red, for 
example—by losing sensitivity to the relevant portion of the spectrum, 
increasing its relative response to red’s opponent color, green. The 
tinge of color that one sees across a scene when one removes a pair 
of sunglasses reflects chromatic adaptation to the filtered spectrum 
of the lenses. As the eye readapts, the tinge disappears, to be replaced 
by another, perhaps less chromatic one. As we move through it, the 
light patterns of a natural scene are constantly changing, so the eye 
is constantly adapting. Since adaptation is neither instantaneous nor 
complete, the colors that we see almost always have an adaptive compo- 
nent. For the relatively slow transition from one natural phase of 
daylight to another, adaptation is gradual and the adaptive shortcom- 
ings are often small. However, in relatively rapid transitions from 
natural light to artificial light, or from one sort of artificial light to 
another, the effect of adaptation is significant, although the change in 
color experience that adaptation induces frequently passes unnoticed. 
For example, a paper that looks magenta in north daylight looks 
yellowish red when it is seen after a minute in incandescent light. 
After ten minutes in incandescent light, this paper will seem to be 
almost a unique red 

The second trick that the eye—more strictly, the eye-brain— 
employs to approximate color constancy is to compute the color of 
a region of a scene by comparing it with other regions in the same 
scene. The algorithm the eye-brain employs to do this is still unknown, 
although several modestly successful ones have been proposed. Such 
algorithms typically compute the ratios that each region bears to its 
neighbor along the respective dimensions of lightness, greenness/ 
redness, and blueness/yellowness. When the ratios are degenerate, 
as they are in the case of a single patch of color against a completely 
dark background, color constancy is zero. That means that the eye- 
brain totally confounds the spectrum of the illuminant with the reflec- 
tance spectrum of the patch, which is then seen as selfJuminous. 
Comparison of visual regions is thus absolutely essential to discounting 
the illuminant and achieving relative stability of object color appear- 
ance. In addition to ratio computations, the eye-brain uses other 
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strategies to assign a color to a surface, including the surface’s orienta- 
tion with respect to other surfaces. All of these strategies employ 
information about visual regions outside the surface in question. 

Now we are prepared to examine Tye’s defense of color realism 
against the objections of some color scientists. The first objection is 
that, “We sometimes see physically identical objects or spectral arrays 
as having different colors,” and the second, the phenomenon of 
metamerism, is that, “We routinely see physically different spectral 
arrays as having the same color.” Considering the second objection 
first, Tye concludes that it only shows that, “The color a surface has 
is not one and the same as the wavelength of the light it reflects under 
any particular illumination” (op. at, p. 150). Indeed, if the color of 
a surface is to be identified with its spectral reflectance, this certainly 
follows. But how would this accord with the principle of just by look- 
ing? Tye seems to accept something like this principle, for he invokes, 
“The reasonable assumption that, ceteris paribus, our color experiences 
under normal viewing conditions are veridical” (op. at, p. 160). If 
this is so, there must be some illuminant or range of illuminants—the 
“normal” ones—under which objects seem, ceteris panbus, to have the 
color that they actually do have. But given any particular illuminant 
and any particular observer, one can always find a pair of physical 
samples that will match for that observer under that illuminant, yet 
fail to match for that observer under other illuminants. In fact, the 
Macbeth Company once manufactured a metameric slide rule that 
permits one to find such a pair of samples for each of a wide range 
of illuminants. So should not color realists not only claim that there 
are viewing conditions that are veridical, but be prepared to specify 
which ones are veridical, or at least tell us how we could in principle 
recognize such conditions when we encounter them? A color realist 
might decline to shoulder this burden, appealing to the example of 
a mathematician who proves the existence of a set without having to 
tell us how we might find it This might be acceptable if color realists 
actually had a proof that such veridical viewing conditions exist. That 
they exist is frequently asserted, but it should go without saying that 
assertions do not count as proofs. 

To meet the first objection, that we sometimes see physically ident- 
cal objects or spectral arrays as having different colors, Tye must deal 
with the phenomenon of simultaneous color contrast, in which the 
perceived color of a surface is affected by the background against 
which it is seen. He considers two options. The first is to hold that, 
“The color of an object is not always just a function of its intrinsic 
properties.... The color a surface has is relative to a surround.” After 
showing us how such a view might be made plausible, Tye nonetheless 
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rejects it: “We experience the redness of a ripe tomato as not involving 
anything away from the facing surface of the tomato [but] as being 
a local feature of that surface, just as we do its shape. To take a 
relational view of color is to repudiate this commonsense fact” (op. 
at., p. 153). 

Tye’s favored response to the simultaneous contrast objection is to 
maintain that simultaneous color contrast is a visual illusion, like some 
of the stock illusions of shape. It is, to use Mohan Matthen’s phrase, 
“normal misperception.” But is color contrast really like those illu- 
sions in which straight lines appear bent? One obvious difference is 
that we have ways of determining that illusions of shape really are 
illusions. For example, in the Miller-Lyer illusion one can use a ruler 
to measure the lengths of the lines in question. By what comparable 
means can we determine that the color change in simultaneous con- 
trast is apparent rather than real? We can, of course, measure the 
spectral reflectances of the samples. This will tell us that the juxtaposi- 
tion has not brought about a change in reflectance, but nobody should 
have doubted that. It will tell us that there has been no color change 
only if we already know that spectral reflectances are colors, and that 
is, once again, the point at issue. 

The stock procedure for showing that a color has not “really” 
changed is to mask the region surrounding the colored surface in 
question with an achromatic material. But all this does is to substitute 
one surround for another in order to offset chromatic changes. We 
are still left with changes in the perceived achromatic component of 
the color. If the mask is darker than the sample, the sample will 
appear lighter, and if it is lighter than the sample, the sample will 
appear darker. In addition to these lightness changes, there will be 
changes in the perceived chroma (colorfulness) of the sample. There 
are but two possible ways to exhibit a target independently of a sur- 
round. One of them is to show it against a background of perfect 
darkness—the null surround. The other is to envelop the viewer’s 
field of view with a region of color that matches the sample, creating 
a ganzfeld. Both situations have the distinct disadvantage that the 
sample in question is experienced as pure film color rather than 
surface color. Its color constancy drops to zero since the ratio compari- 
son that is essential to the operation of the constancy mechanisms 
has been eliminated. And in the ganzfeld case, in which contrast is 


_— 
t See “Biological Functions and Perceptual Content,” this JOURNAL, xía, area 
(January 1988): 5-27. i a va 5s a 
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absent, the color disappears completely within a few seconds! These 
are about as far as one can get from “normal” viewing conditions. 

Eliminating simultaneous contrast in order to see colors as they 
“really are” has some other serious disadvantages that Tye attempts to 
address. Without achromatic contrast, black, white, and gray surfaces 
cannot be distinguished from each other. One is only aware. of the 
sample’s brightness or dimness and is unable to apportion the degree 
of brightness between the reflectance of the surface and the intensity 
of the illuminant. Thus, the appearance of blackness requires contrast 
with a lighter surface. Eighty years ago, Adhémar Gelb showed that 
if one takes a piece of highly reflective paper illuminated at a constant 
level, and surrounds it with a region of brighter light, the paper can 
be made to appear any shade of gray whatever, down to and including 
a very deep black. Indeed, if the light on the sample and the sur- 
rounding light can be adjusted independently, any achromatic paper 
can be made to appear any shade of white, gray, or black. In Gelb’s 
experimental setup, only the contrast ratio matters.’ 

Tye nevertheless maintains that we can objectively specify a black 
surface independently of contrast as one that is achromatic and re- 
flects less than ten percent of the incident light. But we should notice 
that Gelb’s experiments show that such a surface will look black only 
if the scene has an average reflectance that is much greater than ten 
percent. Take an environment in which the average reflectance is 
about two percent, turn up the intensity of the illuminant sufficiently, 
and, provided that the scene has no interreflections, Tye’s “objec- 
tively” black sample will appear white. On the other end of the scale, 
take the most reflective object that can be manufactured, hold it up 
against the light of the daytime sky, and notice how gray it appears. 
The situation with brown is similar. One can make a sample that 
appears orange appear brown by giving it a surround that is sufficiently 
lighter. Either the surround can be lightened, or the orange sample 
can be darkened. Once again, only the ratio between the two matters. 
And contrary to what Tye asserts, there is no such thing as a brown 
ganzfeld, and every object that we call ‘brown’ will look either yellow 
or orange if the lightness ratio with its surroundings is appropriately 
altered. This is why there are no (isolated) brown lights, as Ludwig 
Wittgenstein famously remarked. 

Black and brown are, pace Tye, pure contrast colors, so to treat all 


$ There are other factors too—see A.L. Gilchrist et al , “An Anchoring Theory of 
Lightness Perception,” Psychological Revsew, CVI (1999): 795-834. Available ondine at 
http://psychology.rutgers.edu/Users/alan/index.html. 
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contrast colors as illusory is to eliminate two whole color categories. 
But worse 1s yet to come. Even in daylight, all light and dark colors 
depend upon simultaneous contrast if they are to be seen. Take a 
photograph of a scene with a wide color gamut. Separate the achro- 
matic portion of the photograph from the chromatic portion. The 
chromatic colors will then be equiluminant. Not only will the chro- 
matic portion fail to contain brown, neither will it contain navy blue, 
nor olive green, nor any dark, nor any light colors. Remove achromatic 
contrast, and you remove most of the colors we experience in a 
typical scene! 

Perhaps Tye can escape from these difficulties by adopting the 
course of action that he has rejected: let the color of a surface depend 
-not only on its own spectral reflectance, but also upon the reflectances 
of surrounding elements in the visual scene, suitably weighted by 
cone sensitivity functions. This tactic has been employed with some 
success in various computational theories of color vision. It will enable 
one to deal with the problems of accounting for brown and black 
that we have just touched upon, and will restore the gamut of colors 
that Tye’s own view denies us. Nonetheless, it falls well short of ac- 
counting for the relevant phenomena. Purely perceptual factors that 
seem to have nothing to do with the physical characteristics of the 
scene are important determinants of the strength of simultaneous 
contrast. For instance, whether adjacent colors in an array are seen 
to contrast or to assimilate depends upon the angular subtense of 
the elements of the array at the observer’s eye rather than upon 
their physical size. Thus the colors that one sees in a divisionist (or 
pointillist) painting by Seurat critically depend upon the distance at 
which the painting is viewed. The perceived geometry of the array 
matters as well: two surfaces not perceived as coplanar exhibit signifi- 
cantly less simultaneous contrast.’ And the strength of the effect de- 
pends upon whether the center is perceived as figure and the surround 
as ground, as well as whether the color is seen as surface color or as 
the color of the illuminant It is quite unclear how such facts could 
be explained solely in terms of relations among external stimuli. In 
fact, no visual scientist doubts that if we are to explain why it is that 
the color appearance of a surface is a function of the perceived 
characteristics of its surround, we must look to mechanisms within 
the brain of the viewer." 


7 Gilchnst, “Perceived Lightness Depends on Perceived Spatial Arrangement,” 
- Sama, New Series, cxcv, 4274 (January 14, 1977): 185-87. 
t See the thorough treatment of the subject in Paul Whittle, “Contrast Colours,” 
in R. Mausfeld and D. Heyer, eds., Colour Perception From Light to Objed (New York: 
Orford, forthcoming). 
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The last major objection with which Tye deals comes not from card- 
carrying visual scientists but from a fellowtraveling philosopher. C. L. 
Hardin’ argues that the unique-binary structure of the hues is essential 
to them and is not properly captured by any reflectance-based theory 
of colors. Tye’s response proposes that the unique-binary phenomenal 
hue structure that is presumably realized by human neural machinery 
be mapped into the spectral stimuli for color experience. Thus, any 
spectral stimulus that activates the RED opponent channel and inhib- 
its the GREEN channel but leaves the YELLOW and BLUE opponent 
channels in equilibrium is to be denominated unique red. Any stimu- 
lus that excites the RED and YELLOW opponent channels but inhibits 
the GREEN and BLUE channels is to be denominated orange, and 
so on. This is not, of course, a physically natural classification of 
stimuli, but rather a biologically useful categorization. 

Here Tye is employing a Ptolemaic strategy. Instead of reading the 
phenomenology off of the reflectances of objects, as his doctrine of 
the transparency of color perception would seem to suggest, he is 
taking the phenomenology of color categorization and internal color 
relationships that are structured by the observer’s opponent mecha 
nisms and projecting them onto the spectral stimuli. His claim is, of 
course, that the visual system is selecting visually but not physically 
significant structures that are latent in the stimuli. On this reading 
of his projective strategy, colors are like Gibsonian affordances. But 
as we have just seen, the problem with claiming that the eye-brain 
merely selects colors from the reflectances in the environment is that 
the actual appearance of those colors is a function of a host of variables 
that are independent of those spectral surface reflectances. These 
include the adaptive state of the viewer, the retinal size and location 
of the light reflected from the target object, the character of the 
surround, the intensity of the light, and many other factors. 

But if we were to put these considerations aside, would Tye’s Ptolem- 
aic tactic neutralize Hardin’s argument? No, because individuals with 
normal color vision differ in their chromatic responses. There is, 
for example, no such thing as the equilibrium point for the BLUE/ 
YELLOW channel. Rather, each person has his or her individual 
equilibrium point, with the consequence that each one has his or her 
individual spectral locus for unique green. The only way to make 
Tye’s tactic work is to relativize it to each particular observer. It is 
one thing to let objective color categories be anthropocentric. It is 
quite another to let them be idiosyncratic. 


? See Color for Philosophers, chapter 2. 
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Tye appears to be unmoved by considerations of observer variability, 
remarking that this is no more disturbing than to have a variety of 
somewhat inaccurate measuring sticks. Sucha situation, says he, would 
not give us any reason for supposing that length is not a physical 
magnitude. Alas, the analogy of variability of measuring sticks to 
individual color variability is fundamentally flawed. By dint of both 
theory and a variety of practices we can independently determine the 
accuracy of any particular instrument that purports to measure length. 
There is no such independent method for determining the spectral 
locus of unique green, nor is there any prospect of finding one. Each 
observer’s locus is reliable, but there is no consensus among normal 
observers. For a color realist, the spectral locus of unique green must 
be a matter of fact. If it is a matter of fact, there ought to be some 
way of determining what it is. It is clear enough that the just by looking 
principle will not suffice, unless we can be given some reason why 
the looking of some normal observers is to be preferred over the 
looking of others. The brute fact is that, to date, no color realist has 
offered even a plausible suggestion of how one might go about making 
this determination. Indeed, every contemporary visual scientist would 
regard the search for the “true” locus of unique green to be a fool’s 
errand. For now, at least, Hardin’s argument remains untouched, so 
there is still no good reason for identifying spectral reflectances with 
the hues that we see. 

The importance of individual differences in color perception to 
the debate about the ontological status of colors has not been fully 
understood by many philosophers. So let us take a cue from Descartes, 
and formulate a series of objections and replies: 

Objection: Could not the differences in specifying unique green be 
due to differences in the observers’ use of color terms? 

Reply: In a carefully controlled test, subjects were asked to estimate 
the respective percentages of redness and yellowness in an orange 
test light, or the respective percentages of blueness and redness in a 
purple test light, and so on. The average results were plotted and 
compared with the average of the subjects’ opponent response func- 
tions. The two plots corresponded very closely. The opponent re- 
sponse functions do not depend upon anything more than the ability 
to turn a knob so as to cancel the chromatic components of test lights 
presented one at a time. Alternatively, they may be calculated from 
the subjects’ color-matching functions. Neither chromatic cancella 
tion nor color matching require more than minimal linguistic compe- 
tence for their successful performance. It is safe to say that people's 
careful, precise, considered use of color terms in controlled situations 
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reflects just what they are seeing, and that disagreements about unique 
hue loci are not merely disagreements about the use of color terms. 

Objection: Should so much weight be placed on small differences 
in determining just four points in the hue circle? 

Reply: The variations in the placement of unique hue loci are consid- 
erable. Taken together, the color samples in dispute span at least 
thirty percent of the total hue circle. The disagreements among ob- 
servers are real and robust. Wavelength discrimination in the unique 
green region is exquisitely sensitive, on the order of 2 nm. An observer's 
unique hue determination is reliable across trials to about plus or 
minus 2 nm. But the variation in the unique green locus determina- 
tions of 50 color-normal observers was 30 nmi! Moreover, similar 
disagreements among observers are to be found in a variety of color- 
matching procedures. One instance is particularly interesting.” Using 
an instrument called the Nagel anomaloscope, a standard instrument 
for diagnosing color deficiencies, color-normal observers are asked 
to match a yellow test hemifield with a mixture hemifield of red and 
green primaries in which the observer can set the red/green ratio. 
For men, the distribution of ratios is bimodal, falling into two distinct 
groups, with 60 percent of the observers in one group and 40 percent 
in the other. The distribution of ratios for women is unimodal, and 
broader than that for men. In the last decade it has been shown that 
these distributions are correlated with genetically based polymor- 
phisms of longwave cone photopigments. Here we have a clear case 
of quantifiable, biologically based individual variations in color per- 
ceptions for normal observers under rigorously controlled standard 
conditions. No scientific sense can be attached to the claim that some 
of the observers are perceiving the color of the stimulus correctly and 
others not. 

Objection. Suppose we hold with Tye that there are the determinables 
reddish, yellowish, greenish, and bluish, and that something is unique 
green just in case it is greenish and not bluish or yellowish. Differences 
in what are perceived as unique hues will then be differences in what 
are perceived as determinates of these determinables. This makes the 
predicates ‘reddish’, and so forth, vague—there will be clear cases of 


Other studies have found a varaton of 80 nm for unique green. For a full 
discussion of the topic, see M. A. Webster and S. M. Webster, “Variations in Normal 
Color Vision, IU: Unique Hues in Indian and United States Observers,” Journal of 
the Optical Society of Amenca A, xx, 10 (October 2000): 1951-62. 

1 M. Neitz and J. Neitz, “Molecular Genetics and the Biological Basis of Color 
Vinon,” in W. G. K. Backhaus, R Kliegel, and J. Werner, eds., Color Vinon Perspectrves 
from Different Disapbnes (New York: de Gruyter, 1998), pp. 100-19 
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their application, but there will also be cases where people will differ, 
and no way of adjudicating the differences. But the vagueness of color 
categories should not count against the reality of colors. 

Reply: Let us take a vague predicate with which we are well ac- 
quainted: ‘bald’. I suppose that most people would regard me as 
instantiating this property, but in a room replete with skinheads I 
would not be taken to be a good exemplar. In general, there are 
plenty of cases in which I would be uncertain about whether or not 
to apply this term. If forced to attach labels in instances such as this, 
I would expect to be inconsistent in my applications, and could easily 
be persuaded to shift my criteria. This uncertainty and ready criterion- 
shifting does not apply to my choice of unique green. Given six 
Munsell color chips with dominant wavelengths spanning the 490-520 
nm range, I, and virtually everyone else whom I have observed making 
the choice, might vacillate between two adjacent chips, but for any 
single observer the vacillation rarely if ever extends across the entire 
range. And yet in most largish groups, each chip will be chosen by 
at least one person. We are, I think, too ready to assent uncritically 
to the proposition that all color terms have irremediably vague bound- 
aries. Of course we have trouble answering the question, “Where does 
red stop and yellow begin?” or “Where does green stop and blue 
begin?” But now ask this question: “Where does yellow stop and blue 
begin?” The answer to that is not so problematic, since although 
something can be both reddish and yellowish, nothing can be both 
yellowish and bluish. We are not asked to judge the middle of a range, 
but rather its most extreme limits: a far easier task. 

Despite valiant attempts, Tye, like other reflectance theorists, is 
caught between two incompatible demands of common-sense realism. 
One is that colors should be features of the surfaces of objects that 
are independent of human perception. Spectral reflectances satisfy 
this demand. The other requirement is that colors are normally what 
we experience them to be. This requirement, we have seen, is not 
met by spectral reflectances. In particular, the phenomenology of 
color, including the relations that colors bear to each other, is not 
well modeled by features and relationships among spectral reflec- 
tances. Take away the neural machinery of visual perceivers, and you 
take away the phenomenal and thus the qualitative characteristics of 
red, yellow, blue, green, black, and white. But are not these the core 
subject matter of a theory of color? 

Color realists hold that the world contains both spectral reflectances 
and experiences of color. Color antirealists agree, and point out 
that spectral power distributions and color experiences are jointly 
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sufficient to explain the gamut of chromatic phenomena. We need 
not invoke the colors of common-sense realism at all. So why should 


we include them in our ontology? 
C. L. HARDIN 


Syracuse University 
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AGAINST MUSICAL ONTOLOGY* 


any recent philosophers of music have thought it interesting, 

and possibly even useful, to try to say what sort of thing a 

musical work is, to specify, for example, the conditions that 
a performance must satisfy if it is to count as a performance of the 
work it purports to instantiate. They have thought it selfevidently 
worthwhile, in other words, to raise questions about musical ontology; 
and they have thought that answers to those questions might facilitate, 
or even be required for, reflection on apparently adjacent areas of 
interest, such as musical performance. It is my contention here that 
all such thoughts are mistaken, and that a serious philosophical en- 
gagement with music is orthogonal to, and may well in fact be impeded 
by, the pursuit of ontological issues, and, in particular, that any at- 
tempt to specify the conditions of a work’s identity must, from the 
perspective of musical aesthetics, be absolutely worthless. 


I 


Philosophical enthusiasm for musical ontology was fueled, if not actu- 
ally created, by the publication of Nelson Goodman's Languages of 
Art}! where it was claimed that a musical work is identical to the score 
in which it is notated, and so that the score “defines” the work (id, 
p. 178). It followed from this, on Goodman’s view, that “complete 
compliance with the score is the only requirement for a genuine 
instance of a work”—or, to put it rather more starkly, that even “the 
most miserable performance without actual mistakes [counts] as such 
an instance, while the most brilliant performance with one wrong 
note does not” (ibid., p. 186). This, not surprisingly, has struck most 
readers as wildly implausible—as Goodman, of course, knew that it 
would. “Could we not,” he asks, “bring our theoretical vocabulary 
into better alignment with common practice and common sense by 
allowing some limited degree of deviation in performances admitted 
as instances of a work?” But the answer, he holds, is no, we could 
not. For 


*I am grateful to Maria Alvarez, Denis McManus, Alex Neill, and David Owen for 
their comments on earlier versions of this essay. 

‘Indianapolis Hackett, 1976. Goodman was not of course the first to discuss 
musical ontology or the relation between works and performances, but his conch 
sions certainly heated the discussion up. 
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this is one of those cases where ordinary usage gets us quickly into 
trouble. The innocent-seeming principle that performances differing by 
just one note are instances of the same work risks the consequence—in 
view of the transitivity of identity—that all performances whatsoever are 
of the same work.... Thus while a score may leave unspecified many 
features of a performance, and allow for considerable variation in others 
within prescribed limits, full compliance with the specifications given is 
categorically required (thd, pp. 186-87). 


No one, so far as I am aware, has thought that Goodman is right 
about this. The general feeling has been that any theory this seriously 
at odds with the intuitions shared by more or less everyone who has 
ever listened to or played a piece of music must be (and whatever 
“the transitivity of identity” might suggest) mistaken. It should be 
noted, however, that Goodman is driven to conclude as he does by 
reasons that are, in the end, peculiar to his own highly distinctive 
theoretical priorities—in this case, most proximately, by a markedly 
rarefied and abstract conception of what it is for something to count 
as a “notational system” (ibid., pp. 148-57). It is his thinking about 
“notational systems,” that is, that both leads him to the views about 
works and performances that he espouses, and leaves him relaxed in 
the face of their extremely counterintuitive character. This suggests 
that the natural move, if one disagrees with his conclusions, must be 
to declare oneself motivated by different priorities—by musical ones, 
say—and pass by on the other side; and I think that this is in fact the 
right move to make. There is no need, it seems to me, to be drawn 
into argument here. 

That is not, however, how things have gone. What the literature 
shows instead is a quite remarkable willingness to take Goodman as 
having thrown down the gauntlet. What, it is asked, if one disagrees 
with Goodman’s conclusions, is a musical work identical to (if not 
the score in which it is notated)? What is it for a performance to be 
of the work it purports to be of (if not getting all the notes right)? 
Thinking about musical performance has been assimilated, that is, 
to asking what might constitute the essence of a musical work, and 
what conditions anything that is to be taken as an “instance” of a given 
work—for example, a performance of it—must satisfy. Ontological 
questions, in other words, have been placed firmly in the front line. 

For instance, and to tease out just one strand in the post-Goodman 
literature, a number of broadly Platonist positions have been ad- 
vanced, in conscious opposition to Goodman’s own nominalism. Peter 
Kivy,? for example, has argued for a fairly fulHblooded, if forgivably 


1 “Orchestrating Platonism,” in his The Fine Art of Repetition (New York: Cambridge, 
1993), p 75. For a harder-nosed Platonism, see Nicholas Wolterstorff, Works and 
Worlds of Art (New York. Oxford, 1980). 
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broad-bmush, version of Platonism, suggesting that “works are univer- 
sals, or types, or kinds, performances related to them as particulars, 
tokens, or instances” (ibid. p. 75); that a “sound structure” (consid- 
ered as a universal, type, or kind) is “a concrete identity criterion” 
for a work’s being the work that it is;* and that such sound structures 
are notated in scores, where a score, “in a loose sense of ‘uniquely’,” 


uniquely determines a correct performance, under a given set of implicit 
conventions for interpreting the score—conventions which may be quite 
different in different historical conterts—and a performance uniquely 
determines a score under a similar set of historically bound conventions.* 


Kivy’s Platonism, then, identifies a musical work with an (abstract) 
“sound structure” and regards as “correct” any performance that 
allows that structure—or something “loosely” like it—to be heard. He 
also expressly embraces the consequence of his Platonism, namely, 
that if “works are universals, or types, or kinds” they can neither come 
into nor go out of existence, and hence that the “composing” of 
works, so construed, must be a matter of discovery rather than creation 
(thd., pp. 38-47). It is partly out of a reluctance to accept this sort 
of conclusion that Jerrold Levinson’ has proposed a different kind 
of Platonism.’ According to this, a work is to be regarded, not merely 
as a “sound structure,” that is, as “a sequence of sounds qualitatively 
defined,” butas “a compound...ofa sound structure and a performing- 
means structure,” where the latter is “a parallel sequence of per- 
forming means specified for realizing the sounds at each point” (ibid., 
p. 78). Levinson suggests that we call the resultant compound “an 
S/PM structure, for short.” S/PM structures, described by Levinson 
as “implicit types,” include every logically possible combination of 
sounds in every logically possible combination with every logically 
possible combination of performing means. Such types are Platonic 


* Kivy, “Platonum in Music: Another Kind of Defense,” in Ths Fine Art of Repetttion, 
p 63. 

1 Kivy, “Platonism in Music A Kind of Defense,” in The Fins Art of Repetition, p. 56 
Krvy’s sense of ‘uniquely’ has to be a “loose” one, otherwise his characterization 
of the relation between bcore and performance would be identical to Goodman's 
characterizaton of the relation between a score, understood as “a character in a 
notational system,” and its “comphance-class,” a class which includes performances— 
sce Goodman, pp. 177-78. Kivy needs to keep his distance from Goodman, not only 
because he rejects Goodman’s nominalism, but because he wants his own conclusions 
to be intuitively plausble. 

What a Musical Work Is,” in his Musc, Art, and Metapkyncs (Ithaca Cornell, 
1990), pp. 63-88. 

€ Or, more strictly, had already proposed a different kind. Levinson’s work on the 
topic pre-dates Krvy’s by several years. 
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through and through: they can neither come into nor go out of 
existence. But not all S/PM structures are works; the overwhelming 
majority of the possibilities that they represent never have been, and 
never will be, realized. What distinguishes works from other S/PM 
structures is that they are what Levinson calls “initiated types*—that is, 
types that “begin to exist only when they are initiated by an intentional 
human act”: works, then, as “initiated types,” can be said to be brought 
into being, created rather than discovered, by the intentional act of 
composing (iid, pp. 80-81). A performance of a given work is then 
specified as “a sound event that is intended to instantiate” the work, 
which “represents an attempt to exemplify” the work’s “S/PM struc- 
ture in accordance with” the composer’s “initiation” of it—“and which 
succeeds to a reasonable degree” (1hid., p. 86). 

These examples should give some indication of the sorts of effort 
that have been made to address the ontological questions I mentioned 
a moment ago, while also attempting to avoid some of the counterintu- 
itive consequences of Goodman’s position. There is, so far as I am 
aware, no consensus—nor even a hint of it—on these matters, except 
perhaps for a growing feeling that the sheer diversity of things that 
might, in various times and places, be thought of as music or as 
performance makes it unlikely that any monolithic account, however 
tolerant of deviation, will suffice. A more catholic approach to ontol- 
ogy has emerged accordingly—an approach perhaps most compre- 
hensively evinced by Stephen Davies’s recent book, Musical Works and 
Performances: A Philosophical Exploration.’ This does, as I say, represent 
a development, but it does not represent any kind of departure: 
ontological questions still dominate. 

My view, as I said at the outset, is that the whole move to ontology 
in thinking about music is a mistake. Before saying why, though, I 
should make clear how I will be taking the term ‘performance’ from 
now on. By ‘performance’ I will mean not only the playing of a work 
by an individual or group before an audience, but also recordings, 
transcriptions, arrangements, versions and, in general, renditions of 
every sort. I take my lead in this from Kivy,* who argues, first, that a 
performance is “an arrangement or version of the musical work that 
has been performed, and, as such, a subject of the kind of evaluation 
and aesthetic satisfaction that artworks support and provide,” and, 
second, that the “performer is an artist, somewhat akin to a composer 


” New York. Oxford, 2001. 
* Authentahes: Philosophical Reflechons on Musical Performana (Ithaca. Cornell, 
1995). 
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or, better, ‘arranger’ of musical works” (sid, p. 261). The relatively 
capacious conception of performance that results will allow me, I 
hope, to make the argument I want to make in a reasonably direct 
manner, without getting bogged down in (or indeed traducing) such 
finer-grained details as might or might not be at issue. 


II 


When was the last time you came away from a performance of a 
piece of music—live or recorded—seriously wondering whether the 
performance had been of i£ My guess is, never. Even if you were to 
hear the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, say, as played by me, or by some 
comparably giftless pianist, it still would not occur to you to doubt 
that the victim of the musical murder you had witnessed was, indeed, 
the Chaconne. In fact, if it were played any worse, in such a way that 
the victim was actually unidentifiable, there would be no reason to 
think that you had witnessed any sort of performance at all—no reason 
to think, that is, that you had witnessed a performance of anything. 
Indeed, it is precisely because doubts of the relevant sort have next 
to no tendency to arise that muzak’d versions of, say, the Ode to Joy 
theme have the power to enrage and depress that they do. One would 
not suffer as one does in elevators and supermarkets if the doubts 
were real. One would not be reduced to misanthropic cursings, to 
mutterings of “How could they? How dare they?” if it really did strike 
one as a serious possibility that the miserable, denatured pap oozing 
from the speakers was not the Beethoven after all. It clearly is the 
Beethoven, and that is why it makes one feel so low and vicious. In 
cases like these, then, one’s doubts are not about what a rendition is 
of—far from it—but about whether any penalty could feasibly reflect 
the gravity of the offense. These thoughts, admittedly much under- 
stated, suggest two conclusions. The first is that, in our ordinary— 
indeed in our actual—aesthetic encounters with renderings of pieces 
of music, our primary concern, or at the very least one of our most 
prominent concerns, is whether a given rendition is any good, or, if 
it is not, whether it is so bad as to merit further action. As listeners, 
that is, we are chiefly alert and sensitive to issues about the value 
of what we are hearing. The second conclusion is that, since these 
sensitivities are operative, and even virulent, against the background 
of an apparently rather robust sense of work identity, issues concern- 
ing work identity can hardly be very urgent if what we are chiefly 
interested in is our aesthetic experience of renditions of pieces of 
music. If we are doing aesthetics, that is, ontological questions deserve 
a place in the back row, at best. 

I think that both of these conclusions are correct. Neither, however, 
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commands evidently overwhelming support from contemporary phi- 
losophers of music, as a moment’s reflection on the material men- 
tioned in section 1 will confirm. What we find there is, essentially, a 
range of views about the room for maneuvering that a performance 
has before it ceases to be a performance of what it was supposed to 
be of, backed up by a range of views about what constitutes a work’s 
essence or identity. From this sort of starting point, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that evaluative issues, where they get a look in at all, are confined 
to questions of legitimacy—to asking whether this or that performance 
of a given work is faithful enough to whatever happens to be the 
favored set of identity conditions to count as acceptable, legitimate 
instances of performances of it. The question whether this or that 
performance, or style of performance, is actually any good, or is 
minimally worth listening to, is scarcely raised.’ 

If one is serious about the philosophy of music, this last fact should 
strike one as scandalous. Not as inexplicable, perhaps: philosophers 
are drawn to metaphysics, and the chance to go on about identity 
conditions, and related ontological matters, has possibly been found 
too good to pass up. But one really ought to be shocked, even so. 
The most direct way to bring out why, perhaps, is to note that an 
indifference to genuinely evaluative issues—to issues that animate the 
experience of actual listeners when they listen to actual pieces of 
music—presupposes a sharp distinction between what it is to take a 
philosophical interest in music and what it is to take a critical interest 
in it. It is true that such a distinction can be drawn. It is true, that is, 
that the philosophy of music is not identical to music criticism. But 
the distinction is not, and cannot be made to be, a sharp one, for 
unless one’s philosophical engagement with music is driven by, and 
is of a sort that might pay dividends for, one’s musical experience— 
including one’s evaluative experience—there is no obvious sense in 
which one is engaged in philosophical aesthetics at all. At best, and 
instead, one might be engaged in the metaphysics of music, and that 
is a very different activity. 

I can imagine two kinds of response to what I have just said. The 
first is simply to grant that what is being done is indeed musical 
metaphysics rather than musical aesthetics: If one has made no at- 
tempt to do aesthetics, after all, how much of a scandal can it be that 
one’s results are aesthetically inert? I propose, for the moment, to 


°? There are exceptions, of course—the most honorable recent one, in my view, 
being the raismg of just that question by Krvy in his generally splendid Authentanes, 
see pp. 155-61. 
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accept this response—although I will be coming back to it. It is the 
second response, however, that most self-avowed philosophers of mu- 
sic are likely to reach for. According to this, one cannot hope to do 
justice to the kinds of evaluative concern that I have mentioned unless 
one has got one’s metaphysics—one’s ontology—into good shape 
first. There is no point, that is, in asking whether a performance of 
such-and-such is of any value until one has determined that that 
performance is, indeed, of such-and-such; and this means that one 
must first work out what it 15 to be such-and-such, that is, determine 
the relevant identity conditions, and then satisfy oneself that the 
putative performance meets them. Only after that has been done, 
the response concludes, can one ask whether the performance is, 
aesthetically, any good—first things first. 

This way of thinking strikes me as quite profoundly mistaken; and 
the examples I have already given, the muzak example especially, 
show why. Imagine yourself seized with a furious sadness at some 
particularly vile, beat-enhanced, edges-smoothed-over version of the 
Ode to Joy theme. And now imagine yourself thinking as the second 
response invites you to. On the face of it, things could go in either 
of two ways, depending on whether one takes one’s ontology prescrip- 
tively or descriptively. Taken prescriptively, one might decide that 
what one was hearing did not meet one’s own rather stringent condi- 
tions for work identity, that is, that the muzak was not really, and 
despite appearances, a rendition of Beethoven’s theme at all. But in 
which case, why the rage? Or—and still prescriptively—one might 
decide that the muzak did meet one’s conditions, in which case it is 
hard to see how that decision, given one’s enraged response, has left 
one any the wiser. And taken descriptively the result is the same: 
one’s enraged response shows either that one’s identity conditions 
are wrong (if the muzak does not satisfy them) or that they are 
superfluous (if it does)—superfluous in the sense that their deploy- 
ment is not any sort of precondition of pointfully raising questions 
of aesthetic value. This way of thinking is surely a matter of putting 
misleading or redundant things first, not first things. 

It will be objected, no doubt, that I have stacked the deck in my favor 
by stipulating that what one hears fills one with rage and depression. It 
is only this stipulation, after all, that makes preemptive ontological 
beavering look either misleading or redundant. But this objection has 
force, clearly enough, only if ontological considerations, in musical 
contexts, are allowed to trump one’s experience of what one actually 
hears. And the single case in which that possibility has any potential 
bite is the first one I considered—where one decides, on prescriptive 
work identity grounds, that what one is hearing is not the Ode to 
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Joy theme at all, and therefore, presumably, that one should not 
(necessarily) mind it. But here, I have to say, I begin to lose touch 
with what might be being said. In the sort of example Iam imagining— 
which is to say, a case where the Ode to Joy theme is clearly being 
murdered—one could only, surely, decide that it was not that theme 
after all if it had first occurred to one that it might be, if it sounded 
enough like it to be worth giving it the ontological once-over for that 
possibility, specifically. But now it looks as if the decision to deny the 
title Ode to Joy to what one is hearing (assuming that that is the decision 
one arrives at) cannot be anything more than an elliptical and rather 
unhelpful way of expressing one’s disapproval at what has been done 
to Beethoven’s original. The idea of wondering, perfectly seriously, 
and from scratch, as it were, whether the prevailing ontological condi- 
tions are such as to warrant one’s disapproval is either impossible to 
understand, it seems to me, or else a symptom of something close to 
aesthetic autism. 

But perhaps I am tilting at straw men here. Perhaps the position I 
should be considering is not, as I have been assuming, that one must 
always, in every case, get one’s ontology straight before evaluative 
questions can pointfully be raised, but rather that evaluative questions 
will, in general, be more perspicuously framed if raised against the 
backdrop of a convincing ontology. And if this is right, it might be 
thought, metaphysically inclined philosophers of music need neither 
be flummoxed in the face of their muzak-inspired paroxysms, suppos- 
ing they have them, nor fearful for their status as aestheticians. 

On the face of it, there is no doubt that this modified and more 
modest position is an improvement on its predecessor. But it is still 
deeply unpersuasive. How, exactly, is a convincing ontological back- 
drop supposed to lend perspicuity to evaluative questions? No one, 
so far as I am aware, has actually asked this: certainly no one has 
given any sort of explicit answer. But we can begin to see how such 
an answer might go from something that Davies says: 


To be of a work, a performance must satisfy three conditions. There 
must be a suitable degree of matching between the performance and 
the work’s contents, the performers must intend to follow most of the 
instructions specifying the work in question..., and there must be a 
robust causal chain from the performance to the work’s creation, so 
that the matching achieved is systematically responsive to the composer's 
work-determinatve decisions (op. at, p. 5). 


Davies is here addressing the metaphysical-cum-evaluative question— 
what conditions must a performance of a work satisfy if it is to count as 
a legitimate performance ofit? And his answer—that the performance 
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must “match” the contents of the work, where those contents are 
determined by the composer’s decisions as embodied in the instruc- 
tions (as found, for instance, in the score) which mark out the work 
as the work that it is—gives us what I have been calling the “ontological 
backdrop.” According to this, then, a performance is legitimate if it 
“matches” the work’s contents. How might one attempt to understand 
this backdrop as lending perspicuity to the framing of genuinely 
evaluative questions? What, in other words, if this is the backdrop, 
does it suggest that a question about the value of some particular 
performance ought to look like? The only possible answer is this: 
How well, how dasely does the performance “match” the contents of 
the work?—with the presumption that the better it “matches” the 
better it is. One can see how someone might offer this sort of formula 
tion in an effort to capture what we mean when we commend a 
performance for its faithfulness to the work performed; and indeed, 
one can see how someone might think that, in order to make or to 
understand such a commendation, something appropriately ontologi- 
cal must be going on in the background. But a moment’s reflection 
should be sufficient to show that the notion of “matching” is incapable 
of doing any such work. 

The problem, of course, is that to make the value of a performance 
a function of how well it “matches” the contents of the work per- 
formed, it would be necessary to be able to specify, quite indepen- 
dently of this or that performance, what, precisely, those contents 
were—what exactly, in other words, the performance was supposed to 
“match.” It would be necessary, that is, to be able to give an exhaustive 
prescription for the production of a performance that was, not merely 
legitimate, but excellent, first-rate, admirable. And that is, of course, 
quite impossible, in just the same way and for just the same reasons that 
itis impossible to give an exhaustive prescription for the production of 
a great work of art. However apt Davies’s talk of “matching” might 
be in the context of legitimacy, then, it certainly fails to carry over into 
genuinely evaluative contexts. His ontological reflections, that is, do 
nothing—as backdrop—to assist in the perspicuous framing of evalua- 
tive questions. Indeed, quite the reverse: they actively encourage the 
framing of those questions in a misleading way. Nor is this a problem 
peculiar to Davies. I have chosen to discuss Davies explicitly only 
because he, explicitly, refers to “matching.” But the point is quite 
general: to the extent that one’s ontological reflections are geared 
to the specification of work identity conditions—that is, to conditions 
that might be satisfied by a range of different performances—one is 
necessarily committed to the specification of conditions that are, in 
the operative sense, notspecific to any performance in particular—that 
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Things get even worse for the purveyor of identity conditions, as 
we can see if we ask what is meant by a performance’s being “faithful” 
to a work—the genuinely evaluative notion, as I have just suggested, 
that no talk of “matching” can hope to capture. Much might be said 
about this, and a full treatment of the question would take us far 
afield. But it is sufficient for present purposes to note that, whatever 
the details of a full account should turn out to be, this much, at least, 
would have to be included among them—that a performance of a 
work cannot be “faithful” to it unless it evinces an understanding of 
it. And if a performance’s faithfulness is, minimally, a matter of the 
understanding it shows, then a performance is, in that much, to be 
valued in proportion to the richness, depth, insight, subtlety and so 
on of the understanding it evinces.” But if this is right, evidently 
enough, much of the “content” of a given work is only revealed in 
the understandings that faithful performances of it evince. And that 
means that any attempt to specify that content—the content to which 
a good performance is faithful—in advance of evaluative judgments 
about particular performances of it, or independently of such judg- 
ments, must be futile and self-defeating. The fact is, in other words, 
that since faithfulness is a matter of understanding, and since under- 
standing is not a matter of bringing off a “match” of any sort with 
some independently specifiable content, nothing at all can be said in 
advance of any particular faithful performance about what “faithful 
ness,” in its case, will amount to. This is why some performances, in 
evincing an original or especially penetrating understanding of the 
work performed, and so in bringing to light aspects or dimensions 
of its content that other performances have not, are described as “reve- 
latory.” 

But why is this bad news for the ontologist? Or why, rather, is it 
more bad news, rather than just a gloating restatement of the bad 
news already announced, namely, that the specification of identity 
conditions cannot hope to do any evaluative work? Here is why. Until 
just now, it might have seemed that the evaluative impotence of 
identity conditions at least left in place their claim to be identity 
conditions—that is, their claim to be the arbiters of legitimacy, even 
if not of quality. It might have seemed, in other words, as if aspects 
of a work’s content not revealed exclusively through performance 
might be specified independently, and taken, if a performance 


4 The notion of “understanding” cannot, of course, be reduced to the notion of 


matching,” for standard Wittgenstemian reasons—see Philosophical Inveshgahons, 
88527-37 
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“matches” them, to show that the performance is indeed a legitimate 
performance of the work. But even this toehold is now denied. For 
if, as I have argued, a revelatory performance is one that is faithful 
to a work in a way that necessarily defies specification in advance, 
then, first, as a performance that is faithful to the work it is, trivially, 
of it, and second, amongst its unforeseeable qualities may well be the 
disregard of any, or even of all, of the independently specifiable bits 
of “content” that it was supposed, as a legitimate performance, to 
have to match. This is not to deny that such bits of “content” may 
indeed be specifiable independently. But it is to deny that their being 
so specifiable accords to them any special authority. It is just as futile, 
in other words, to hope that one’s identity conditions will trump the 
evidence of one’s ears in this case, where the performance strikes 
one as masterly, as tremendous, as it is in the case discussed earlier, 
where the performance strikes one as an infuriating, depressing trav- 
esty. And this means that one’s “identity conditions,” whichever ones 
they happen to be, cannot be identity conditions, or even conditions. 
If an exemplary performance can violate them, then they are, at best, 
an expression of some more or less reasonable set of expectations, 
or, as one might rather more grandly put it, a set of defeasible criteria. 
And this means, in turn, that they lose any claim to report the funda 
mental ontology of the matter: if some—or perhaps even all—of a 
work's allegedly identitp-confirming properties can fail to be reflected 
in a faithful performance ofit, then those properties can have nothing 
to do with the work’s being what, essentially, it is. Rather, if what I have 
been arguing is right, one finds out what a work is, what properties it 
has, by experiencing performances of it, or by giving performances 
of it, and that is a process of discovery that may well have no determi 
nate end. 

The upshot of all this is not only that neither of the possible ways 
of cashing out the second response to the charge of “scandal” is able 
to deliver, but that retreat to the first response—to the claim that 
what ontologically inclined philosophers of music are doing is musical 
metaphysics, not musical aesthetics—is doomed to failure too. For 
what the foregoing shows is that ontological questions about pieces 
of music are only perspicuously to be framed, if they are to be framed 
at all, against an aesthetic backdrop of already-answered questions about 
the value of performances of them. Strawson is again helpful here: 


To use a fashionable phrase, the auterion of identity of a work of art 1s 
the totality of features which are relevant to its aesthetic appraisal.. . 
Perhaps I could also express the point in this way: the only method of 
describing a work of art which is both...adequate for the purpose of 
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aesthetic appraisal, and does not use evaluative language, is to say, ‘It 
like this’—and then reproduce it And, of course, this is not a 
method of describing at all (op. at, p. 185)." 


If the second response to the charge of “scandal” put the ontological 
cart before the evaluative horse, and so forfeited its claim to be en- 
gaged in either ontology or aesthetics, although not its claim to be 
engaged with music, albeit in a thin way, this first response, in at- 
tempting to put the horse and cart in different fields entirely, forfeits 
any claim to be concerned with music, with a “method of describing” 
music, at all. Its proponents must cut themselves off from what Davies 
calls a work’s “content”—that is, from what can be understood and 
appreciated in it. And in doing so they confine themselves, at best, 
to the metaphysics of sounds that might, conceivably, be heard as 
music, or maybe to the metaphysics of scores. Musical metaphysics is 
predicated on musical aesthetics; and in musical aesthetics, ontology 
comes last (at the end of time, perhaps). 


Id 


One might wonder, if the argument of the previous section is right, 
why it is that the temptation to begin thinking about performance in 
terms of ontology and identity conditions should have been felt at 
all. In part, and I am convinced of this, it does have to do with the 
lure of metaphysics: metaphysics is grown-up philosophy, and insecure 
aestheticians may reach for it too readily. It also has to do with the 
unwittingly baneful influence of Goodman, as I suggested at the begin- 
ning of this essay. But I can also think of two less ad- or ab-hominem 
sorts of reason, both superficially understandable, but neither, when 
one looks at all closely, compelling. The first concerns “hard cases”; 
the second, first performances. I will take them in turn. 

“Hard cases”: the examples I have used have tended to suppress 
the possibility of genuine borderline cases, cases in which it really is 
not clear whether a given “performance” is of a given work. It is all 
very well to concentrate on obvious outbreaks of musical murder, but 
sometimes, at least, things are not so straightforward. What is one to 
make, for instance, of a case in which one is genuinely puzzled by 
what one is hearing—not enraged or bilious, just puzzled? It is possible, 
one thinks, that one is hearing a performance of such-and-such. But, 
then again, one might not be. Surely, it will be said, this sort of case, 
a genuine borderline case, shows precisely why one needs to have 


DI take it that Strawson’s “totality” of relevant features is exactly what the process 
of discovery I refer to would, at some notional end pomt, have brought to light. 
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some ontological views to draw upon, some identity conditions that 
will, at least in principle, allow one either to settle the question, or 
else to characterize the borderline on which the case sits in a perspicu- 
ous way. And surely neither result would be aesthetically worthless: 
ontology cannot, then, be written off so quickly. 

I am perfectly happy to agree, at least for the sake of argument, 
that there might be genuine borderline cases. I am ready to agree 
that it might not always be clear, or may be simply undecidable, 
whether a particular “performance” is, indeed, of a given work. But 
this fact, if itis one, does not have any of the redemptive consequences 
for ontology envisaged. For one thing, and in light of the argument 
of the previous section, it would be a bit odd, to put it no higher, if 
ontology suddenly turned out to be splendid for borderline cases 
while being irrelevant or misleading for uncontentious ones. But be 
that as it may, the problem with the present suggestion is that it simply 
ignores the argument I have offered. Suppose that one were able to 
decide, in some particular borderline case, that a performance was, 
in fact, of such-and-such a work. This would indeed be because one 
had decided that it satisfied certain conditions—conditions relating, 
presumably, to the “content” of the work in question. But since, as I 
have argued, and I think shown, that content is crucially revealed by 
the understandings evinced in faithful performances of the work, 
one’s capacity to decide in favor, as it were, of some particular putative 
performance represents a triumph, not for ontology, but for aesthet- 
ics. And the same goes if what is sought is a perspicuous characteriza- 
tion of the borderline that a “performance” occupies: that is going 
to be yielded, not, say, by a list of the identity conditions that the 
“performance” matches or fails to match, but by evaluatively driven 
critical inquiry. As far as I can see, then, “hard cases” offer no comfort 
at all to those who would like to see ontology done first. At most, it 
needs to be done last. 

First performances: according to me, much of the “content” of a 
given work is revealed through the understandings evinced of it by 
faithful performances. But what if there have been no performances, 
faithful or otherwise? What if this performance is the first one? There 
is now no “aesthetic backdrop,” as I put it a moment ago, against 
which ontological questions might be raised. And yet there is surely 
an answer to the question: Is this (first) performance a performance 
of the work it purports to be of? And if there is an answer to that 
question, that surely shows that one can determine the identity of a 
work on independently specifiable grounds—on the grounds, that is, 
of precisely the sorts of ontological consideration that I have been so 
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busy maligning. So again, the suggestion goes, ontology is not to be 
seen off so quickly. 

My response to this point begins with what is, essentially, an expres- 
sion of puzzlement. What, exactly, is the difficulty supposed to be 
here? One shows up at a concert hall expecting to hear, as the program 
promises, the first performance of such-and-such by so-and-so; the 
orchestra have their scores open in front of them, the conductor does 
the usual conductorly things, and they play a piece one has never 
heard before. How, precisely, is the question whether this (first) per- 
formance is a performance of the work it purports to be of meant to 
arise? To what dark suspicions would one have to be prey for this to 
strike one, genuinely, as a pressing or pointful question? What I am 
trying to suggest, in other words, is that if all of the surrounding 
circumstances are exactly as one would expect, if everything is out 
wardly consistent with the performance’s being what it purports to 
be, namely, the first performance of such-and-such, the question 
whether it is of what it purports to be of simply does not come up. 
The context does not invite the question, and the motivation for 
asking it is, as things stand, wholly inscrutable. Skepticism for its own 
sake is as difficult to make sense of here, in other words, as it is 
anywhere else. For the question to be worth asking it must, first, be 
raised in acknowledgment of ordinary contextual considerations and, 
second, be motivated by factors that might, given those considerations, 
be intelligible grounds for doubt. So there really do have to be some 
dark suspicions in play—some genuine reasons to wonder whether 
what one is hearing really is what it was said to be—before the question, 
“Is the performance ofthe work?” is so much as askable. Let us imagine 
some cases. 

First, imagine that one is familiar with all of the composer's previous 
works, and that what one is hearing sounds as if it could not possibly 
have come from the same hand. This might well be perplexing, and 
it might well make one wonder what was going on. Possible explana- 
tions? Perhaps one is not as good as one had thought at making 
judgments about composers’ styles. Or perhaps the composer’s style 
has changed, or he has simply written something uncharacteristically 
good or bad. Or perhaps the program has been altered at the last 
minute. Or perhaps the performance is a hoax, and not of a work by 
the advertised composer at all. The question we are concerned with 
can be answered or dealt with in each case. In the first two, and in 
the absence of further complicating details, the answer is yes, the 
performance is indeed of such-and-such. In the third case, where the 
program has been changed, the state of affairs originally purported 
has ceased, the relevant way, to be purported, and so the question 
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does not arise. And in the final case, the answer is no, the performance 
is a hoax—it is not what it presents itself as being. How have these 
answers been arrived at? Certainly not through the specification of 
identity conditions. All that is required for any of them is the wholly 
uncontentious observation that composers standardly compose their 
own works—an observation that is consistent with any minimally plav- 
sible ontology, and so presupposes none. 

Second, imagine that one has had a sneak preview of the score, 
and that what the orchestra is playing seems to have nothing whatever 
to do with it Again, one would wonder what was going on. And, 
again, there might be several explanations. It might be that one is 
very bad at reading scores. Or it might be that the score one saw was 
a forgery. Or it might be that the program has been changed at the 
last minute. Or it might be that the performance is a hoax. The 
answers to the question whether the performance is of what it purports 
to be of are exactly the same as in the previous case: yes, yes, not an 
issue, and no. And this time, all that is required to arrive at them is 
the humdrum truth that works are standardly notated in and per- 
formed from scores, again not a thought that either presupposes or 
suggests any particular set of ontological commitments rather than 
any other. 

Finally, and even less interestingly, suppose that one has seen the 
score in advance, and that one creates for oneself a vividly imagined 
performance in one’s head. And then suppose that the performance 
one hears in the concert hall is not like that at all. But this is hopeless. 
First, if the performance one hears is not like that at all, this example 
collapses into the previous one. But if it is enough like it to make 
one concerned about the divergence, then a dilemma presents itself. 
If, on the one hand, it is granted that the imaginary rendition is 
equivalent to a genuine performance, then (a) the performance one 
hears in the concert hall is not, in the relevant sense, a first perfor- 
mance, and so cannot prompt the question we are supposed to be 
worrying about; and (b) the most, anyway, that the divergence at issue 
could indicate is that the actual performance is either significantly 
better or significantly worse than the imagined one (and not, that is, 
that the actual performance was not of what it was meant to be of). 
Whereas if, on the other hand, the imaginary rendition is denied the 
status of “performance,” its divergence from the actual performance 
can indicate only (a) that actual performances are different from 
nonperformances; and (b) that that difference is sufficient to entail 
the collapse of this example into the previous one, as before. Neither 
alternative can give the example even the appearance of bite. However 
one looks at it, it seems to me, first performances pose no threat 
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whatever to my contention that musical ontology is, at best, superflu- 
ous if what one is interested in is musical aesthetics. 

But have I not, it might be asked, committed myself to a whole set 
of ontological claims throughout the course of my own argument? 
Have I not claimed, in effect, that works are identical to faithful 
performances of them? And have I not nailed my colors to a firmly 
realist view of the properties of works that faithful performances 
reveal? And have I not just helped myself—a bit conveniently—to 
thoughts about the relations between composers and works and be- 
tween works and scores that look, for all the world, like covertly 
specified identity conditions? Have I not, in short, shot myself repeat- 
edly in the foot? 

It will come as no surprise to learn that I think the answer is no, I 
have not. I have nowhere, in effect or otherwise, claimed or assumed 
that works are identical to (some? all?) faithful performances of them, 
and nor can I see why anyone would want to. All that I have argued 
is that performances can show us things about works; and that requires 
nothing more than the thought that (some) performances are inter- 
pretations of works—not, I surmise, a proposition likely to provoke a 
storm of protest, and certainly not one that involves or presupposes 
(or should prompt) the slightest flicker of ontological reflection. With 
respect to the second charge, it is true that I have cast a number of 
my sentences in undeniably realist terms. It is true, that is, that I have 
spoken of aspects of a work’s content as being revealed by faithful 
performances of it, rather than as being brought into existence by 
them, say. But I have put it like that largely as a matter of convenience, 
and also out of deference to the convention that, unless there is some 
good reason not to, one should assume that what one is talking about 
is, in a straightforward and commonsensical way, real. I do not insist 
upon this, though. If someone feels more comfortable with the 
thought that performances “create” content rather than “discover” 
it, that is fine by me: nothing in what I have said or want to say 
depends on the distinction. And finally, to the suggestion that I have 
really just helped myself covertly to a raft of identity conditions, I 
simply deny that I have. At most, I have helped myself to some perfectly 
neutral, pre-theoretical thoughts. And these are, first, of a sort that 
no one, whatever their ontological views, could possibly object to, and 
second, of a sort which, if they were (by someone else) misconstrued as 
quasi-theoretical items, would not thereby become identity conditions, 
but—as I have already argued—expressions, merely, of some more 
or less reasonable sets of expectations. My position, it seems to me, 
is steadfastly devoid of ontological commitments; and it is, for the 
reasons I have given, in much the better shape for that. Musical 
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ontology may, at first blush, appear to be an entirely harmless and 
even a proper philosophical pursuit. But if it is the philosophy of 
music that one is interested in doing, then ontology really is an idle 
distraction, or worse, and I propose that we should have nothing 
further to do with it 

AARON RIDLEY 
University of Southampton 
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A DESIRE OF ONE’S OWN* 


n his 1971 article, “Freedom of the Will and the Concept of a 
[ex Harry G. Frankfurt! pointed to a deep problem in the 

philosophy of action and sketched an attractive proposal for a 
solution. The problem arises when we take seriously the idea that you 
can sometimes have and be moved by desires which you in some sense 
disown. When such a desire moves you to act the action is an issue 
of a desire that is, in one straightforward sense, yours—after all, whose 
desire is it if not yours? But in a deeper way, the desire’s motivational 
impact on your action does not constitute your direction or gover- 
nance of the action. As Frankfurt put it, though you do what you 
want you do not act of your own free will.? The problem is whether 
we can make sense of these ideas of—as I will say—ownership and 
rejection of a desire, without appeal to a little person in the head 
who is looking on at the workings of her desires and giving the nod 
to some but not to others. And what we have learned from Frankfurt 


*Thanks to John Fischer, Harry Frankfurt, Joshua Gert, Carl Ginet, Ehzabeth 
Hannan, Terence Irwin, Agnieszka Jaworska, Alfred Mele, Elijah Millgram, Geoffrey 
Sayre-McCord, T. M. Scanlon, Jeffrey Seidman, Michael Smith, Ralph Wedgwood, 
Susan Wof, and audiences at MIT, Cornell, and Florida State University Philosophy 
Colloquia, the Utrecht Conference on Reasons of One’s Own, the Jowett Lecture at 
the Univernty of Oxford, the Bowling Green Conference on Reason and Deliberanon, 
the University of London Workshop on the Philosophy of Action, the Ethics Work- 
shop at the University of Zurich Ethics Center, and the 2001 Urbmo Workshop on 
Moral Philosophy. I am particularly indebted to thoughtful wntten comments from 
John Broome, Peter Railton, Aaron Zimmerman, to extremely helpful conversations 
with Nadeem Hussain, and to extremely helpful conversations and correspondence 
with Gideon Yaffe. Much of my work on this essay was supported by a fellowship 
from the John Smmon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 

| This JOURNAL, LXVII, 1 (January 14, 1971): 5-20, reprinted m his The Importance 
of What We Care About (New York: Cambridge, 1988), pp 11-25 

? The “will” for Frankfurt (in this 1971 article) 1s, roughly, one’s effective desire. 
My own approach rejects this Hobbesian view 
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is that our response to this problem has significant implications for 
our overall view of human agency and autonomy.* 


I. OWNERSHIP, HIERARCHY, AND THE PLATONIC CHALLENGE 


_Frankfurt’s proposed solution to this problem, sketched in his 1971 
article, has come to be called the hserarchical model. A desire to A 
(where A is something you might do) is yours, in the strong sense we 
are after, when (roughly) it is a desire you want to move you to 
act (and so be your “will”). Frankfurt calls this latter, higher-order 
desire—the desire that the desire to A effectively motivate—a second- 
order voiton. 

Even in 1971, however, Frankfurt saw that this proposal, as just 
stated, would not work on its own. We need some further story about 
why certain higher-order desires establish where you stand—why they 
have, so to speak, agential cuthority.* And we need to do this without 
involving ourselves in a criticizable regress. This issue was pressed 
with insight by Gary Watson’ in his 1975 reply to Frankfurt’s essay; 
and I have discussed it elsewhere. In those articles, I propose a 
version of a hierarchical model that draws on my views about planning 
agency.’ One of the main ideas is that the relevant higher-order 
attitudes will include higher-order intentions and policies concerning 
what considerations are to be treated as reasons in motivationally 
effective deliberation. These intentions and policies involve distinctive 
commitments concerning associated forms of practical thought and 
action, and play central roles in the cross-temporal organization of 
our temporally extended lives. I argue that such a view provides us with 
resources for a response to these worries about agential authority.® 


* As I will sometimes say, human agents are capable of strong forms of agency. In 
addition to being purposive agents, human agents have capacities for more complex 
forms of agency. They are reflectrve about their motvation and about what js of 
value. They have long-term plans and policies that organize their practical thought 
and action over ume. Their motvations, value judgments, plans, and policies at any 
one time have normally been shaped in part over time by ongoing exercises of these 
capacities. My talk of strong forms of agency 1s intended to allude to capacities such 
as these. An adequate philosophy of action needs to help us understand these 
capacities, their interrelations, and therr relations to self-government and autonomy 
As I see it, the idea of ownership of desire earns its place by helping us in this project 

‘For this terminology, see my “Two Problems about Human Agency,” Proceedings 
of the Anstotehan Society, cI (2001): 309-26 

t “Free Agency,” this JOURNAL, Lxxu, 8 (Apnl 24, 1975): 205-20. 

* “Identification, Decision, and Treating as a Reason,” reprinted in my Fades of 
Intennon (New York: Cambridge, 1999), pp. 185-206; “Reflecton, Planning, and 
Temporaly Extended Agency,” Philosophical Review, crx (2000) 35-61; and “Two 
Problems about Human Agency.” 

TI develop the planning theory of intention pnmarily in Intenton, Pians, and 
Prachcal Reason (Cambridge: Harvard, 1987; reprint, Stanford. CSLI, 1999). 

*The argument for this draws on distinctive ways in which such intentions and 
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In the present essay, however, I largely put to one side these differ- 
ences between my view and Frankfurt’s versions of a hierarchical 
theory. Though these differences are significant, and I will at times 
appeal specifically to my own account, my focus here will be on an 
issue that arises quite generally for a hierarchical theory. It seems that 
the relevant higher-order attitudes—whether Frankfurtian desires or 
higher-order intentions and policies—will themselves normally be to 
some extent grounded in and constrained by reflection on what one 
takes to be of value. Indeed, it seems that, normally, if an agent’s 
relevant higher-order attitudes are not to some extent shaped by her 
evaluative reflections and judgments her agency will be flawed.’ But 
this suggests a challenge to the hierarchical account of ownership. 
The challenge is to explain why we should not see such evaluative 
judgments—rather than broadly Frankfurtian higher-order atti 
tudes—as the fundamental basis of ownership or rejection of desire: 
it is when the role of desire in practical thought and action is deter- 
mined by such evaluative judgments that one’s action is self-deter- 
mined, or autonomous, or performed of one’s own free will. Call this 
the Platonic challenge.'° 

One response to this challenge might be to sever the supposed link 
between Frankfurtian higher-order attitudes and evaluative judg 
ment! My own view, however, is that we should retain some such 





policies organize our temporally extended hves by way of relevant psychological 
continuities and connections—see “Reflection, Planning, and Temporally Extended 
Agency.” I say more about why such policies about practical reasoning normally 
involve hierarchy in my “Autonomy and Hierarchy,” Socal Philosophy and Policy, xx 
(2008): 156-76. 

’ Eleonore Stump emphasizes a need for some such evaluative grounding in her 
“Sanctification, Hardening of the Heart, and Frankfurt’s Concept of Free Will,” this 
JOURNAL, LXXXV, 8 (August 1988): 395-420. And see Susan Wolf, “The True, the 
Good, and the Lovable: Frankfurt’s Avoidance of Objectivity,” in Sarah Buss and Lee 
Overton, eds., Contours of Agency Essays on Themes from Harry Frankfurt (Cambndge: 
MIT, 2002), pp. 227-44. 

* This is one of the challenges posed by Watson’s Platonic proposal in his “Free 
Agency.” (Watson, however, qualifies this proposal m his discusnon of “perverse 
cases” in his “Free Action and Free Will,” Mind, xcvi (1987): 145-72.) Jan Bransen 
points to a closely related challenge in “True to Ourselves,” Internatonal Journal of 
Philosophical Studies, vi (1998) 67-85, see p. 76 Michael Ridge has pressed this issue 
in correspondence, as have Agnieszka Jaworska and Govert den Hartogh in conver- 
sation. 

0 This seems to be Frankfurt’s view. For example, as Jennifer Rosner has empha- 
sized, in his 1971 arncle, Frankfurt held that “a person may be capricous and 
irresponsible in forming his second-order volitons and give no serious consideration 
to what is at stake” (p. 19n). More recently, Frankfurt says that higher-order “support 
or rejection of first-order desires need not inchude, or be based upon, any favorable 
or unfavorable attitude concerning how demrable or worthy of approval those desires 
may be"—“Reply to Michael E. Bratman,” in Buss and Overton, cds., Contours of 
Agency: Essays on Themes from Harry Frankfurt, pp. 86-90, see p. 87. Frankfurt does, 
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link while blocking the Platonic challenge. I do not say that such an 
evaluative backing is, in general, necessary for agential authority or 
desire ownership or rejection. But I do think that a systematic absence 
of connection between higher-order Frankfurtian attitude and evalua- 
tive judgment would be a breakdown in proper functioning. I want 
to explain how we can grant this point and still block the Platonic 
challenge. 


Il. FEATURES OF FRANKFURTIAN HIERARCHY 


Suppose Green has treated you badly, and so you are angry at him 
and have an associated desire to express this anger.” On a Frank- 
furtian theory you might nevertheless reject this desire. On Frankfurt’s 
1971 view this rejection would consist primarily of a second-order 
volition that this desire not move you to action. Other versions of a 
broadly Frankfurtian hierarchical view are available however, so it 
would be useful to point to features that will be common to such 
theories. 

I think we can say that on a broadly Frankfurtian view your rejection 
of your angry desire will have at least the following features. First, it 
will involve a second-order attitude that is about that desire.” Second, 
this second-order attitude will itself be a conative attitude, in the 
broad, generic sense of a motivating attitude. Third, this second-order 
conative attitude will concern certain kinds of further functioning, 
from now on, of the first-order desire. The content of this second- 
order attitude will be in this sense forwardtooking. Fourth, this for- 
ward-looking second-order conative attitude will include in its own 
functioning the guidance, from now on, of the functioning of the 
first-order desire. In short: the theory will appeal to a higher-order 
attitude that is conative, forwardtooking in its content, and guiding 
in its function. i 

There is also a fifth feature that such theories try to capture. The 
higher-order, forwardtooking, and guiding conative attitude is to 
constitute—at least in part, and given relevant background condi 
tions—a commitment on the part of the agent concerning the role 
of the target desire in her own agency: the agent is appropriately 
settled on this. When we try to say what is needed for such agential 
commitment, we face issues about agential authority noted earlier. 


however, note that “[nJeedless to say, ıt is better for us to care about what is truly 
worth caring about..."—“On Caring,” in his Necessity, Volition, and Love (New York. 
Cambridge, 1999), pp. 155-80, see p. 162 
£ J leave open the issue whether this desire is in some way essential to the anger 
4 To keep the discussion manageable, I put to one side yet-higher-order atntudes. 
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For now, though, it will suffice just to note that hierarchical theories 
at least aim at capturing some such commitment. 

This quintet of features has remained constant throughout many 
discussions of hierarchical models. For example, in 1987 Frankfurt 
suggested that the higher-order pro attitude should concern, not 
directly whether the first-order desire motivates, but whether the first- 
order desire is “to be endorsed as a legitimate candidate for satisfac- 

on.”"* This involved a change (from the earlier appeal to second- 
order volitions) in the precise content of the higher-order attitude; 
but that content nevertheless remained forwardtooking, and the atti- 
tude retained a downstream guidance function. And Frankfurt’s talk 
in this 1987 essay about decisive commitment makes clear the aim of 
capturing the kind of agential commitment we have noted." 

More recently, in articles to which I alluded earlier, I have tried to 
understand ownership of a first-order desire for X primarily by appeal 
to a higher-order policy in favor of treating that desire as reason- 
providing in motivationally effective practical reasoning. Such a policy 
favors the motivational functioning of the first-order desire by way of 
practical reasoning whose content involves the thought of X, or of 
the desire for X, as a justifying consideration.” Despite differences 
from Frankfurt’s accounts, appeal to such policies remains an appeal 
to a higher-order attitude that is conative, forward-looking in content, 
and guiding in function. Such policies are intentions that are appro- 


4 “Identification and Wholeheartedness,” in The Importance of What We Care About, 
pp. 159-76, on p. 170. I think Frankfurt’s later appeals to satisfaction and to volitonal 
necessity also fit into the cited mold, though they aim at a kind of commitment 
that—in contrast with the 1987 view—need not involve decision—see Frankfurt’s 
“The Faintest Passion,” “On the Necessity of Ideals,” and “Autonomy, Necessity, and 
Love,” ın his Necessity, Voiton, and Love 

8 This change allows Frankfurt to say that one can decide in a particular case not 
to act on a desire for X and still not reject that demre: one might simply give it a 
lower priority than a competitor in the present circumstance. See Frankfurt’s remarks 
about two different kinds of conflict in “Identificauon and Wholeheartedness,” sec 
p. 170. I discuss this pomt ın “Identification, Decision, and Treating as a Reason,” 
pp. 192, 195-98. See also Joseph Raz, "When We Are Ourselves: The Active and the 
Passive,” in his Engaging Reason. On the Theory of Value and Acton (New York: Oxford, 
1999), pp. 5-21, see p. 18. 

1° “Identification and Wholeheartedness,” p. 170. 

"The agent also needs to be, to use Frankfurt’s term, satisfied with the policy 
I propose a way of understanding such satisfaction in “Reflection, Planning, and 
Temporally Extended Agency,” at pp. 48-50 and pp. 59-60. My proposal there allows 
for satisfaction with such a policy even ın the face of certain strongly felt, first-order 
desires to the contrary. This feature of the proposal might be challenged, but this 
is a challenge we need not address here. What is important for present purposes 1, 
rather, that such satisfaction need not in general involve the kind of strong evaluative 
judgment cited by the Platonic challenge; more on this below. 
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priately general; so they involve distinctive commitments and bring 
with them distinctive norms of consistency, coherence, and stability 
over time. In these ways the theory aims to shed light on the kind of 
agential commitment that is a concern of hierarchical theories. 

I do not mean to say that the cited quintet exhausts the features 
of interest in hierarchical theories. Indeed, I will later emphasize yet 
a further feature. We can nevertheless use this quintet for an initial 
characterization of the kind of theory of interest. Our concern, then, 
will be with hierarchical theories of desire ownership and rejection 
in which basic theoretical work is done by higher-order attitudes that 
are conative, forward-looking in content, guiding in function, and 
purportedly constitute, in context, a relevant commitment on the 
part of the agent concerning the role of the desire in her agency. 
Let us call such theories, and the higher-order attitudes they high- 
light, Frankfurtian.* 

Now, I have maintained that such Frankfurtian attitudes will nor- 
mally be to some extent grounded in and constrained by reflection 
on what one takes to be of value. Your higher-order rejection of your 
angry desire is, let us suppose, anchored at least in part in your view 
that it is good to be a person who turns the other cheek. The Platonic 
challenge is that once we note this grounding role of evaluative judg- 
ment, our account of what constitutes ownership of desire can dis- 
pense with essential appeal to such Frankfurtian attitudes. In the 
example, perhaps we can say that the fact that the desire to express 
your anger is not fully your own consists in its failure to cohere with 
your value judgment in favor of being a person who turns the other 
cheek. That, anyway, is the challenge. 

One might respond by emphasizing that issues of ownership also 
arise concerning value judgments." It seems, though, that the Platonic 
challenger can grant this point. She claims that ownership of desire 
consists, at bottom, in value judgment; to this she can add that the 
relevant value judgments need to be, in an appropriate sense, the 
agent’s own. But she can claim that for a value judgment to be an 
agent’s own is not for it to be supported by a higher-order Frankfurtian 
attitude. After all, even a Frankfurtian theory will at some point appeal 


18 Such theories can allow that there are cases in which desire leads to action in 
the absence of any higher-order attitude, pro or con. The clam is only that we 
should appeal to such higher-order attitudes m a model of strong forms of agency, 
including self-determination and autonomy 

3 This was Frankfurt’s response in conversation. See also J. David Velleman, “What 
Happens When Someone Acts?” in his The Possixhty of Practscal Reason (New York: 
Oxford, 2000), pp. 123-48, on p 134 
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to features of a Frankfurtian attitude that do not involve a yet-higher- 
order attitude but help give it agential authority. This is where appeals 
to, for example, satisfaction and/or a cross-temporal organizing role 
can take center stage.” The Platonic challenger can herself draw 
on similar resources but apply them to value judgment rather than 
Frankfurtian higher-order attitude.” 

For this reason, my strategy here will be to allow the Platonic chal- 
lenger to appeal to such value judgments, but to argue that in impor- 
tant cases these judgments nevertheless leave open basic issues of 
desire ownership. 


OI. WEAKNESS OF WILL AND WATSONIAN PERVERSE CASES 


An initial move appeals to cases of weakness of will and the like—cases 
in which value judgments do not bring with them relevant commit- 
ments, and relevant commitments go against one’s value judgments. 
Perhaps I think it strictly better to be a person who forgives and turns 
the other cheek but nevertheless, in a kind of selfindulgence, allow 
into my life a willingness to express reactive anger. Though this role 
of my desire to express my anger diverges from my relevant evaluative 
judgments, it is not a desire I reject or disown. Indeed, in some 
versions of such a case—ones Watson calls “perverse cases”—I really 
am fully behind the expression of such reactive anger. As Watson 
says, “There is no estrangement here.”” So, value judgment is one 
thing, ownership another. 

I think this is right as far as it goes; but it does not yet go far enough. 
After all, it seems that these are not cases of a welHunctioning agent. 
A defender of the Platonic challenge might still offer his view as a 
view about a well-functioning agent: at least for such an agent, desire 
ownership and rejection are constituted by value judgment rather 
than Frankfurtian higher-order attitude. I think, however, that even 
this qualified Platonic challenge does not work. 


IV. THREE EXAMPLES AND AN OBJECTION 


Suppose that you and I both like to drink alcohol. We both think 
that there is some value in drinking alcohol when that is what one 
wants to do. We have both reflected also on the impact of such 
drinking on our lives, and we both see that there would also be a 
certain value in systematically abstaining from alcohol. So far, we are 


™ See “Two Problems about Human Agency,” pp. 318-19. 

™ Though her explanation of the organizing role of relevant value judgments will 
differ from the analogue offered within a Frankfurtian theory. 

2 “Free Action and Free Will,” p. 150. 
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alike. But suppose that you go on reflectively to reject your desire to 
drink alcohol whereas J do not. In what does your rejection consist? 
The answer offered by a Frankfurtian theory is that it consists in a 
higher-order, conative attitude, one that is forward-looking and guid- 
ing, and one that partly constitutes a commitment not to build that 
desire and its targeted activity into your life. A natural picture here 
is that this Frankfurtian attitude is to some extent grounded in your 
Judgment of the value of abstinence, but it goes beyond that judgment. 
You arrive at this higher-order attitude, but I do not; yet we share the 
cited judgments of value. The fact that your lingering desire to drink 
is one you disown does not consist solely in those judgments, but 
essentially involves a Frankfurtian attitude. 

Granted, once you arrive at the cited Frankfurtian attitude there 
may be available a further judgment of value—namely, a judgment 
that it is good to stick with this commitment” There is room here 

or disagreement about just how important a value this is. But we can 
grant the Platonic challenger that such a commitment to abstinence 
can be sufficiently integral to the agent’s life for there to be a distinc- 
tive value of living in accord with it. Nevertheless, an appeal to such 
a value judgment to explain your rejection of your desire for alcohol 
would not support an effort to dispense with the Frankfurtian appara- 
tus in the account of ownership and rejection.™ 

For a second case, return to you and your anger at Green.” Suppose 
that Green has also treated me badly, and that I too am angry and 
want to express my anger at Green. Suppose that both of us think 
that anger, resentment, and their expression are in some ways fitting 
and appropriate reactions to such untoward behavior. We both also 
see the good in being a person who turns the other cheek. Where 
we differ is that after reflection you, in part on the basis of the latter 
judgment, come to reject your angry desire, whereas I do not. 
share a complex evaluative judgment of such anger and its expression; 
but you go on, and I do not, to a higher-order Frankfurtian commit- 
ment not to build the expression of such anger into your life. If your 
angry desire were to linger, it would be one you disown; not so igs 
me. And it seems that what accounts for this difference is not a 

| 

™ See Raz’s unportant discusson of related ideas in his The Morahtly au 
(New York: Oxford, 1986), chapter 14, especially pp 385-90. 

™ I discuss a related complexity below m section vu. 

F My i neas akoni this cise handhiied fran incision OE rebi dea an 
meeting of the Bay Area Forum for Law and Ethics (February 2001) ın which Samuel 
Scheffler presented bis “Doing and Allowing” (unpublished manuscript). Scheffler 


too emphasizes the mgnificance to our agency of our need to respond to diverse 
values, and notes that this is a central theme in work of Raz 
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difference in value judgment but a difference in commitment, a differ- 
ence of a sort that a Frankfurtian theory is well positioned to capture. 

Again, there is the complexity that given your Frankfurtian rejection 
of your angry desire there is a further judgment of value that may be 
available—namely, a judgment that it would be good to stick with 
this commitment. But, again, this is not a way of undermining the 
significance of the Frankfurtian hierarchy. 

For a third case, consider two people faced with a wartime draft. 
Each, let us suppose, sees value in resisting the call to arms; but each 
also sees value in loyally serving in one’s country’s military. Let us 
suppose that person 1, at the time of decision and after much soul 
searching, arrives at a forwardtooking and guiding Frankfurtian com- 
mitment in favor of resisting military service and rejecting his desire 
to serve: the desire to serve is not to play its normal, end-setting roles 
in his deliberation and action. Person 2, in contrast, decides in favor 
of military service. The nagging tug person 1 continues to experience 
in the direction of loyal military service is one he disowns even though 
he acknowledges the value in such service. And the fact that he rejects 
this desire seems to consist in part in his Frankfurtian commitment, 
for that is what seems to distinguish him from person 2. Granted, 
once this conscientious objector has arrived at this Frankfurtian com- 
mitment, a further judgment of value may be available, one that 
appeals to the value of being true to this prior commitment. But this 
does not give us reason to dispense with appeal to Frankfurtian at- 
titudes. 

In each of these examples there are relevant judgments of value 
on both sides of a practical issue; and a Frankfurtian commitment is 
to some extent grounded in some of those judgments. But the pres- 
ence of these evaluative grounds does not entail that there is no 
further work to be done by the Frankfurtian commitment. In some 
such cases it is only when one arrives at a Frankfurtian commitment 
that one has, in the relevant sense, taken a stand with respect to the 
issues raised for one’s life. 

This suggests an answer to the Platonic challenge. We can accept 
that in a well-functioning agent Frankfurtian attitudes will normally 
be to some extent grounded in and constrained by judgments of value 
that do not themselves appeal to those Frankfurtian attitudes. We 
can, nevertheless, still reject the claim that these value judgments by 
themselves in general fully constitute the basis of ownership and re- 
jection. 

There is, however, an objection to this. Consider our conscientious 
objector. It might be claimed that if he is rationally to arrive at a 
Frankfurtian rejection of his desire to serve in the military, he must 
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judge not only that resistance has value but also that resistance is 
strictly better than military service, and perhaps also that it is strictly 
better to be a person who resists. And similarly in the other examples. 
Once such strict comparative value judgments are available, however, 
we can appeal to them, rather than Frankfurtian higher-order atti- 
tudes, in a Platonic account of ownership and rejection. Or so the 
Platonic challenger might claim. 

If this is to support the Platonic challenge, the cited strict compara- 
tive value judgments must not themselves make essential appeal’ to 
prior Frankfurtian attitudes. It seems to me, however, that even in a 
well-functioning agent, desire ownership or rejection does not in 
general require the backing of such independent strict comparative 
value judgments. I proceed to explain why. 


V. THE WILL 


A number of years ago Donald Davidson” proposed that intending 
is an “all-out” evaluative judgment. In my 1985 discussion I interpreted 
this as the claim that to intend to A is to judge that A is strictly better 
than its relevant alternatives.” I then noted that when we see intention 
as such a strict comparative evaluation we face a Buridan problem; 
for there are cases in which one decides in favor of one of several 
conflicting options even though, prior to one’s decision, one only 
judges that the option one decides on is as good as (but is not strictly 
better than) its relevant alternative.” 

An analogous point can be made in the present context. Perhaps, 
prior to his decision, our conscientious objector thinks that military 
service and resistance to such service really are, everything relevant 
considered, each as good as the other. Still, life must go on. One 
way for him to settle the issue would be to settle on a Frankfurtian 
commitment that rejects his desire for military service as no longer 
fully his own.” 

Granted, he might simply make a decision about what to do on 


* “Intending,” onginally published in 1978 and reprinted in his Essays on Achons 
and Events, second edition (New York: Oxford, 2001), pp. 838-102. 

™ See my “Davidson's Theory of Intention,” repnnted in Faces of Intenton, pp. 
209-24. I argued there that if we were instead to cite a weaker evaluative fudgment— 
say, that there 1s something good about A, or that A 1s as good as 1ts alternatives—iwe 
would run into difficulues concerning the ranonal agglomerativity of mtention 

™ See “Davidson’s Theory of Intention,” and Edna Ullmann-Margalit and Sidney 
Morgenbesser, “Picking and Chooang,” Socal Research, xiv (1977): 757-85. 

B Rejecting the desire need not involve a commitment to getting rid of it the 
commitment is, rather, to rejecting relevant functioning in practical reasoning and 
action. As Elizabeth Harman emphasized in conversation, it might even be important 
to the agent to retam the demre while blocking such functioning. 
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the present occasion, and not arrive at a higher-order commitment 
that rejects his desire to serve.” Or he might only decide to give 
military service a lower priority in his practical reasoning, but not 
reject his desire for military service as no longer his own. Given the 
significance to his life of the decision he faces, however, one intelligi 
ble response might be not simply to decide not to enlist, and not 
simply to give one option a lower priority, but to decide quite generally 
not to treat his own participation in loyal military service as a consider- 
ation of positive significance in his own life.” Still, one may think 
that such cases of apparent evaluative ties are rare. So let us extend 
the point. The next place to look will be cases in which the agent is, 
prior to his decision, uncertain about which course of action, or way 
of life, is better.” This, too, might be the plight of our conscientious 
objector. Yet here, again, he really must settle the issue and get on 
with his life. And he might do this by way of arriving at a Frankfurtian 
commitment that rejects his desire for military service. 

Finally, an agent might think that there is something of value in 
both alternatives but that there is no further, relevant comparative 
evaluation to be made—at least until he makes a relevant commit- 
ment. This, too, may be the plight of our conscientious objector. He 
may think there is value in resistance, and value in loyal military 
service, but there is, at least prior to his relevant commitment, no 
further truth about which is better. Still, he must get on with his life. 

What these cases have in common is that the agent’s value judg- 
ments by themselves underdetermine his stance in response to the 
practical issues raised about how he is to live.” For a well-functioning 


X As Aaron Zimmerman has emphamzed. 

3 As J would put it, the relevant decision would be a decision not to treat this 
consideration as a reason in his relevant practical reasoning. 

2 Thanks to Nadeem Hussain for emphasizing this case. 

3 Conuder Stuart Hampshire’s description of a person who makes a decion in 
the face of a certain kind of conflict “he will probably recognize that his choice of 
a way of life is undetermined by the arguments that support his decision. . He often 
would not wish to say that his deamon on the right course is objectively nght, ın the 
sense that in making the decimon he 1s at the same tme clarming universal agreement 
for it... But the word ‘commitment’ carries a more positive umplication, the rmplica- 
tion 1s that he has himself recognized that his choice 1s undetermined by the reasons 
that support it, and, secondly, that he accepts responsibilty for the choice as being 
hus and hrs alone, without the support of any external authority" —Two Theones of 
Morahty (New York: Oxford, 1977), p. 52. David Wiggins points to related ideas in 
his discussion of the “doctrine of cognitive underdeterminaton”"—+#ee his “Truth, 
Invention, and the Meaning of Life,” in Need, Values, Truth Essays tm the 
Value, third edition (New York: Oxford, 1998), pp. 87-137, especially p 124 See also 
Wolf, “The True, the Good, and the Lovable: Frankfurt’s Avoidance of Objectivity,” at 
pp. 234-35, Richard Holton “Intention and Weakness of Will,” this JOURNAL, XCVI, 
5 (May 1999): 241-62, at p. 245; and Robert Nouck's suggestive discussion in Phslosoph- 
teal Explanahons (Cambridge: Harvard, 1981), pp 446-50. (I discuss these views of 
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agent in this predicament Frankfurtian commitments can—and, in- 
deed, need to—go beyond prior value judgment. Such commitments 
do not require the backing of strict comparative value judgments that 
do not themselves make essential appeal to such commitments. 

A bynowfamiliar complexity is that, once the agent arrives at a 
Frankfurtian commitment, this may bring to bear the value of living 
in accord with such commitments. But the Platonic challenge cannot 
appeal to that further value judgment—a judgment that itself appeals 
to a prior, distinct Frankfurtian commitment—to support the claim 
that such commitments are no essential part of desire ownership. 

Could such Frankfurtian commitments, without the backing of strict 
comparative value judgments that do not themselves make essential 
appeal to such commitments, nevertheless have agential authority? I 
think the answer is yes. This is because we can expect such commit- 
ments normally to be stable, and reasonably so, and to play appro- 
priate roles in the agent’s practical thought and action over time. On 
my version of such a theory, for example, these commitments consist 
primarily in higher-order policies concerning the role of various de- 
sires in one’s motivationally effective practical reasoning. Such policies 
will normally have a distinctive stability and will support the cross- 
temporal organization of the agent’s practical thought and action.* 
(I return to this matter below in section vm.) 

In the kind of case of underdetermination I am emphasizing, one 
may arrive at a Frankfurtian commitment by way of reflection that is 
responsive to a wide range of relevant thoughts, feelings, and inclina- 
tions. And there is probably an important role here for what John 
Dewey called “dramatic rehearsal (in imagination) of various compet- 
ing possible lines of action.” The claim is not that one’s arriving at 
such a commitment need be simply a matter of unreflective, brute 
picking.™ In reflectively arriving at the commitment, however, one 
may well go beyond one’s value judgments that are independent of 
such commitments. 

A further complexity is that the agent may arrive at a new Frank- 
furtian commitment in a way that draws on connections or parallels 
or analogies with other, pre-existing Frankfurtian commitments. This 


| 
Noack in “Nozick on Free Will,” in David Schmidtz, ed., Roberti Nock (New York: 
Cambridge, 2001), pp. 155-74.) Keith Lehrer also highlights the relation between 
EA theories and a kind of underdetermination in his SafTrust: A Study of 
Reason, Knowledge, and Autonomy (New York: Oxford, 1997), chapter 4. 
* See my “Reflection, Planning, and Temporally Extended Agency.” 
8 Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct: An Introducton to Soaal Psychology (New York: 
Random House, 1987), p. 179. 
® See Ullmann-Margalit and Morgenbesser, “Picking and Choosing.” 
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may sometimes have a structure analogous to an appeal to precedent 
in certain forms of legal reasoning.” And perhaps this is one way of 
understanding Charles Taylor’s appeal, in such contexts, to “our sense 
of the shape of our lives.” But such reasoning does not support a 
Platonic rejection of the role of those prior commitments. 

Yet another complexity concerns the significance to this story of 
an act of decision. It has been useful to think of our examples as 
involving a moment of decision; but this is not essential to the point 
I want to make. What is central is the idea of a kind of attitude that, 
in this context, constitutes the relevant form of agential commitment. 
Decision is sometimes a way of arriving at such an attitude; but such 
an attitude may also emerge from a more complex, inchoate and 
extended process of reflection. Further, if one were to think one has 
decided to reject a certain desire, but one did not thereby actually 
arrive at a relevant attitude, then one would not have arrived at the 
relevant commitment.” 


VI. COMPARATIVE VALUE JUDGMENT AND INTERSUBJECTIVITY 


What conception of value judgment makes the most sense of these 
observations? This is a big issue. Here I limit myself to remarks about 
comparative value judgments and intersubjectivity, remarks that are 
intended to get at a feature of such judgments that will be acknowl 
edged by a wide range of theories. 

It is natural to see a judgment that Xis better than Yas not merely 
expressing a personal ranking, but as being in the domain of the 
intersubjective. There are different ways of trying to articulate this 
idea. We might say that a judgment that X is better than Y is made 
from, as Hume would say, a “common point of view,™ or is at least 
in part a judgment that from a common point of view one would 
favor X over Y. Or we might say that such a judgment tracks a certain 
kind of interpersonal convergence. Or we might see such a judgment 
as, in part, the expression of an associated demand on others. And 
other views are possible. Here, I want to remain neutral concerning 
how best to articulate this connection between value judgment and 
intersubjectivity, for I think that the main point I want to make will 
be available on any acceptable interpretation of this connection.” 


P See Nozick, Philosophical Explanations, p 

™ Taylor, “Leading a Life,” are yen ens i 
and Prachcal Reason (Cambridge: Harvard, 1997), pp. 170-83, at p. 183. 

» Cf Frankfurt, “The Faintest Passion,” p 101. 

* An Inquiry Concerning the Prinaples of Morals, section 1x. 

“Tn particular, I want to remain neutral in the debate between cognitivist and 
expresaivist treatments of this connection. 
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It will help keep things manageable, however, to work with a particu- 
lar interpretation. So let us consider an interpretation of this idea 
suggested by work of Michael Smith. On Smith’s view, a judgment 
that X is desirable is a judgment about “convergence in the desires 
of fully rational agents” concerning “what is to be done in the various 
circumstances in which they might find themselves.” A correspond- 
ing view about comparative evaluations would be that a judgment 
that X is better than Y in certain circumstances involves a judgment 
that such fully rational advisors would converge on an allconsidered 
preference for Xover Yin those circumstances. On such a view, for our 
conscientious objector to judge that in his circumstances resistance is 
better than military service, he needs to judge that fully rational 
advisors would converge on an all-considered preference that people, 
in such circumstances, resist rather than join the military. 

Will our conscientious objector think this? The answer will likely 
depend on how the cited circumstances are described. Our conscien- 
tious objector may think as follows: “If the cited circumstances are as 
my circumstances were before I decided in favor of resistance, then 
there seems little reason to expect such convergence among all ratio- 
nal advisors specifically in favor of resistance.* If, however, the circum- 
stances include the agent’s Frankfurtian commitment to resistance, 
then perhaps I would expect that rational advisors would converge 
on an allconsidered preference in favor of the agent’s resistance.™* 

This may be oversimplified. Perhaps there would be reason to 
expect such convergence concerning circumstances that do not in- 
clude a commitment specifically to resistance, so long as those circum- 
stances include certain other, related Frankfurtian commitments of 
the agent. Even if our conscientious objector were to recognize this 
complexity, however, he still might have no relevant comparative 
evaluative judgment that satisfies the intersubjectivity constraint, does 
not appeal to prior Frankfurtian commitments, and yet settles the 
practical issue. 

This suggests a general point. Judgments of comparative value are 
subject to an appropriate intersubjectivity constraint. Here we have 
considered an interpretation of this constraint that sees the judgment 


l 

2 The Moral Problem (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1994), p. 173. See also Michael Smith, 
“In Defense of The Moral Problem: A Reply to Brink, Copp, and Sayre-McCord,” Ethics, 
cvm (1997). 84-119, at pp. 88-90. 

* CFf. Wiggins: “Often we have to make a practical choice that another rational 
agent might understand through and through, not fault or even disagree with, but 
(as Winch has stressed) make differently himself..."——“Truth, Invention, and the 
Meaning of Life,” p. 126. 

# Though see below, section vi. 
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as concerned with a convergence in the preferences of fully rational 
advisors; and one might question this particular story. But it seems 
in any case that some version of the connection with intersubjectivity 
will apply to the comparative evaluative judgments relevant here. And 
what our case of the conscientious objector suggests is that in some 
cases an agent’s comparative evaluative judgments that respect rele- 
vant intersubjectivity constraints, but do not appeal to prior Frank- 
furtian commitments, will be by themselves too weak to settle the 
practical issue that is at stake. In such cases, Frankfurtian attitudes 
can settle the practical issue; but—and this is the further feature of 
such attitudes to which I alluded earlier—they do not seem to be 
subject in the same way to corresponding intersubjectivity constraints. 
After all, the primary role of Frankfurtian commitments is to settle 
where that agent stands. This will, I think, require something roughly 
along the lines of what Frankfurt calls “wholeheartedness” on the part 
of the agent. It does not, however, seem to require an assumption 
by that agent that all rational advisors would converge on (or an 
injunction by that agent that everyone is to converge on) the very 
same stance.” This divergence in relevant intersubjectivity constraints 
on comparative value judgment, on the one hand, and on Frank- 
furtian commitment, on the other, is at the heart of my response to 
the Platonic challenge.” 

Return to the case in which our conscientious objector judges that 
there is value both in resistance and in loyal military service, but no 
further truth about which is better. He might reach this judgment 
concerning circumstances that do not yet include relevant Frank- 
furtian commitments one way or the other. After all, those may well 


See especially Frankfurt’s “The Faintest Passion ” I do not try here to settle the 
further issue of precisely how to understand such wholeheartednes. For present 
purposes, the important point 1s only that wholeheartedness does not require the 
cited kind of intersubjectrvely accountable strict comparative evaluation. 

# So our conscientious objector may reflectrvely decide to reject his inclinanon 
towards loyal military service and yet not think, as J. David Velleman puts it, that 
this “is what anyone would thmk in response to the relevant practical question, and 
would think that anyone would think, and so on"—see Velleman’s “The Voice of 
Conscience,” Proceedings of the Anstotehan Soasty, xcrx (1998): 57-76, at p. 69. And 
compare Frankfurt’s observation that “it is not very likely...that what each of us 
considers most important to himself 1s exactly the same”—“Autonomy, Necessity, 
and Love,” at p. 132 

© And it 1s related to Allan Gibbard’s distinction between an “existential commit- 
ment” and acceptance of “a norm as a requirement of rationality"—see Wise Choras, 
Api Festngs (Cambridge: Harvard, 1990), pp 166-70. See also (ın an essay to which 
Gibbard here refers) P. F. Strawson’s discussion of “the natural diversity of human 
ideals"—“Social Morality and Individual Ideal,” ın his Freedom and Resentment and 
Other Essays (New York: Methuen, 1974), pp. 26-44, at pp. 42-43. 
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be the circumstances he is in prior to his decision. He may think that 
if such commitments are not part of the circumstance there is no 
reason to expect appropriate convergence, or its analogue, specifically 
on one of the options. And he may then proceed, on reflection, to 
arrive at a Frankfurtian commitment that goes beyond his current 
evaluative judgments. 
VU. REFLEXIVITY AND THE VALUE OF LIVING IN ACCORD 
WITH ONE’S COMMITMENTS 


We now need to consider a further Platonic proposal, one that draws 
on the value of living in accord with one’s commitments.“ The pio- 
posal is that ownership of a desire for X consists in a reflexive value 


judgment roughly along the lines of: 


(P) Itwould be strictly best, in part because of this very judgment that (P), 
to be a person who acts on the desire for Xin relevant circumstances. 


One can arrive at such a reflexive judgment even though one does 
not think that, prior to and independently of that judgment, it would 
be best to be a person who acts on the desire for X. The reflexi 
judgment, so to speak, sees itself as part of what determines what 
would be best. And the proposal is that the agent’s relevant commit- 
ment consists in such a reflexive value judgment. 

How can this evaluative judgment itself help determine what would 
be best? The idea is that the existence of the judgment brings to bear 
the value of acting in accord with such judgments. But why does that 
have value? Because the judgment is the agent’s commitment, and 
there is value in living in accord with one’s commitments. 

This proposal remains vulnerable to concerns about weakness of 
will and the like; for even if one arrives at (P) one may still fail, opt 
of weak will or “perversity,” to endorse the cited desire. However, the 
Platonic challenger might still propose that, barring such breakdowns, 
desire ownership is in general constituted by judgments along the 
lines of (P). 

This proposal does provide a more subtle treatment of some exam- 
ples. Nevertheless, it remains in tension with our observations about 
intersubjectivity. Granted, intersubjectivity constraints may be easier 
for a judgment that (P) to satisfy given that the relevant circumstances 


“This proposal ıs broadly in the spirit of a suggestion of Velleman about how 
Davidson's theory of mtending might be developed to respond to Bundan casds. 
Velleman made this suggeston ın his contributon to a sympomum on my /utenton, 
Plans, and Practical Reason at the 1988 meetings of the Central APA A related idea 
is in Wolf, “Iwo Levels of Pluralism,” Ethic,.co (1992). 785-98, at p. 796. 
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now include the making of the judgment itself. It seems, however, 
that an agent might own or identify with a desire without making 
such an intersubjectively accountable value judgment, and without 
being guilty of weakness of will or the like. We can see the point by 
returning to our Smith-like interpretation of the relevant intersubjec- 
tivity: the agent might identify with her desire without supposing that 
there would be relevant convergence among rational advisors even 
with respect to the situation in which she identifies with that desire. 
She may have little confidence that there would be such convergence; 
she may even believe, to the contrary, that reasonable advisors would 
indeed diverge in their preferences concerning whether or not, given 
that one has identified with this desire, one is to act on it. 

Suppose, for example, the desire in question is the agent’s desire 
not to help people in need. Suppose she identifies with this desire 
after reading a novel by Ayn Rand. She might nevertheless recognize 
that this is quite controversial and so not be confident that all rational 
advisors would converge. She might even think that some (though 
not all) such advisors would favor her acting rather on a desire to 
help, even given that she identifies with her desire not to.” This need 
not, however, prevent Aer from identifying with her desire not to help. 
And this can be explained by a Frankfurtian theory: for neither the 
absence of a belief in convergence, nor even a belief in nonconver- 
gence, need stand in the way of a Frankfurtian attitude that endorses 
the desire not to help. Either of these would, however, stand in the 
way of her arriving at a relevant version of (P)—at least, they would 
stand in the way if she were reflective about the Smith4ike convergence 
constraints we are now supposing to apply to such a value judgment. 
So, our Randian agent may endorse her desire not to help even 
though she does not arrive at a version of (P) concerning that desire. 
She aims at fashioning a coherent life of her own, within constraints 
of the good. So long as she does not think it strictly better to abandon 
her commitment to selfishness, she can shape her life of selfishness 
within these constraints (as she understands them). 

A response might be that in such cases the value of living in accord 
with one’s commitments is always sufficient decisively to tilt the evalua- 
tive scales in favor of living in accord with one’s commitments. So 
our agent is at least in a position to arrive ata version of (P) concerning 
her desire not to help, since she is in a position to see that her arriving 


# Such an advisor would favor something analogous to what Nomy Arpaly and 
Timothy Schroeder call "inverse akrasia”—see their “Praise, Blame and the Whole 
Self,” Philosophical Studies, xci (1999): 161-88. 
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at this judgment ensures its truth. This does not, however, seem in 
general quite right. That one’s commitments organize and structure 
one’s life over time is, I think, part of what gives them authority to 
speak for the agent. It does not follow, however, that living in accord 
with those commitments either has, or must be thought of by the 
agent as having a value that, in such cases, is always sufficient decisively 
to tilt the intersubjective evaluative scales. Authenticity has its limits, 
even in the eyes of an authentic agent.” 


VOI. A FINAL PLATONIC CHALLENGE 


There is, then, reason to see Frankfurtian attitudes as essential to 
important cases of desire ownership in which a relevant strict compara- 
tive value judgment is not available to a well-functioning agent. Fur- 
ther, once these Frankfurtian structures are in place we have the 
resources for a plausible model of the kinds of weakness of will and 
Watsonian “perversity” noted earlier. For me to build into my life a 
commitment to the expression of reactive anger—even though I think 
it best not to—is for me to arrive at a Frankfurtian commitment to 
my angry desires despite my value judgment to the contrary. My 
ownership of those desires is constituted by my Frankfurtian commit- 
ment, not my evaluative judgment Yet further, we can extend the 
account to agents who, in certain contexts, simply refrain from making 
intersubjectively accountable judgments about the good, but never- 
theless put themselves fully behind certain desires by way of relevant 
Frankfurtian attitudes.®! 

So we have a fairly uniform story to tell about ownership of desire 
in underdetermination cases, in cases of weak will and “perversity,” 
and in cases in which the agent refrains from relevant judgments 
about the good. Further, we can see the risk of Watsonian perversity 
as built into the very psychic machinery that enables us to respond, 


™ So the agent in our example may believe, roughly, that prior to her identification 
neither selfishness nor selflessness was superior to the other, that her selfishness 
after her identification is superior to her selfishness pnor to her identification, but 
that even after her identification neither her selfishness nor her selflessness would 
be superior to the other. Raz would say that by her lights her case bears “the 
of incommensurability"—see The Morality of Freedom, pp. 325-26. Ruth Chang would 
offer a different way of conceptualizing such a case—see her “Introduction” to 
Incommensurabiity, and Practical Reason, pp. 23-27. What matters for 
my purposes here, however, is only that our agent does not arrive at a relevant 
instance of (P) even though she identifies with the selfish desire. 

8 Here I have benefitted from discussion with Sayre-McCord. See also Frankfurt, 
“Reply to Susan Wolf,” in Contours of Agency: Essays on Themes from Harry Frankfurt, 
pp. 245-52, at p 249. 
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as we frequently must, in underdetermination cases.” But now we 
need to ask: What about those cases in which, by the agent’s own 
lights, the evaluative judgment does fully settle the issue of ownership 
of relevant desires, and on the basis of this the agent is fully behind, 
or fully rejects, those desires? Perhaps it is clear to you that it is a 
very good thing to build mercy into your life, and a very bad thing 
not to; and that is why you are fully behind your desires to act merct 
fully. Again, perhaps—in contrast with our earlier case—you see no 
value at all in reactive anger and its expression, and that is why you fully 
reject your angry desires. In each case, as you see it, your ownership or 
rejection is not a response to underdetermination by value, but rather 
to an important, determining value. Call such cases valuejudgment- 
determined cases. Does the possibility of valuejudgmentdetermined 
cases challenge the centrality of Frankfurtian attitudes to desire owner- 
ship and rejection? 

Well, it is common ground at this point in the discussion that 
Frankfurtian commitments are involved in a wide range of cases. With 
these Frankfurtian structures in place it will be plausible to infer that 
even in valuejudgment-determined cases the ownership or rejection 
of desire involves a Frankfurtian commitment, albeit a Frankfurtian 
commitment that, by the agent’s lights, is made uniquely reasonable 
by relevant value judgment." By focusing our philosophical micro- 
scopes on cases of underdetermination—as well as on cases of weak 
will, “perversity,” and simple absence of evaluative judgment—we un- 
cover Frankfurtian structures that we then infer to be generally in- 
volved in desire ownership or rejection. In this way we arrive at a fairly 
uniform model of desire ownership and rejection across all cases. 


R Here I have benefitted from related remarks of Velleman in his “What Good Is 
a Will?” (unpublished manuscript). See also R. Jay Wallace’s remarks about “a hazard- 
ous by-product of the capacity for selfdetermination” in his “Normativity, Commit- 
ment, and Instrumental Reason,” Philosophers’ Imprint, 1, 3 (2001): 1-26, at p. 10. 

8 Indeed, it is important to note that even when the agent does judge it strictly 
best to build, say, mercy into his life there may well still be significant underdetermina- 
tion of just how important this is to be in his life So there will conunue to be a 
need to respond to this underdetermination 

H As I say, this inference is plausible; but perhaps it ıs not required. An alternative 
picture might be that for certain kinds of agents all there need be m a valuejudgment- 
determined case is the value judgment and ıts guidance of the role of relevant desire 
in action. For such agents ın such cases the value judgment on its own constitutes 
the relevant commitment at the heart of ownership or rejecton. (Both Frances 
Kamm and Derek Parfit pointed toward such a view in conversation.) But even this 
alternative picture would grant the significance of Frankfurtian attitudes for all agents 
in underdetermination cases, as well as for many other cases of desire ownership for 
some kinds of agents. The crucial issue for present purposes will then be whether 
these Frankfurtian cases are somehow less full-blown cases of ownership or rejection. 
And that is the issue I proceed to address in the main text. 
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But at this point the Platonic challenger might still propose that it 
is only in valuejudgment-determined cases that there is, as it were, 
full-blown desire ownership or rejection. The other cases I have em- 
phasized are possible, but as cases of desire ownership or rejection 
they are, so to speak, second (or, in breakdown cases, third) best. So 
in the end—and this is the final Platonic challenge—we cannot avoid 
a Platonic picture of the centrality of evaluative judgment, rather than 
Frankfurtian attitude, to full-blown desire ownership or rejection. ' 

Why believe this? The underlying idea is that valuejudgment-deter- 
mined cases have a feature that is not present in the other cases I 
have emphasized, a feature that is fundamental to fullblown desire 
ownership or rejection. What feature? The natural candidate here is 
a kind of reasonable stability. Desire ownership or rejection involves 
the agent’s stable commitment concerning the desire. And a Platonic 
challenger might claim that ownership or rejection that is value- 
judgment-determined will be rationally stable, whereas ownership or 
rejection anchored in commitment in the face of underdetermination 
will not. 

I think, however, that this last claim rests on a mistake; for commit- 
ments in the face of underdetermination by value judgment may 
well be stable, and reasonably so. Your commitment to resist military 
service may have arisen in a context of underdetermination by value 
judgment. Once your commitment is there, however, you may well 
be, as Frankfurt would say, wholehearted about it, and in such a case 
you will normally need some further reason to change it” Normally, 
you will not have such a further reason. After all, the evaluative case 
on the other side was, by your lights, already less than conclusive; and 
once your commitment is in place, values of integrity and the like 
can now argue in its favor.“ Your commitment can be reasonably 


* On my account this is a special case of the general phenomenon that prior 
intentomike commitments can reasonably functon as a stable (though defeamble) 
default, given their central role in croa-temporal organization. See, for example, 
my “Shared Valuing and Frameworks for Practical Reasoning,” in Wallace, Philip 
Pettit, Samuel Scheffler, and Michael Smith, eds., Reason and Value Themes from the 
Moral Philosophy of Joseph Rax (New York: Oxford, forthcoming). (Shelly Kagan, in 
correspondence, suggested a parallel here with the judicial doctrme of stars ) 
See also Barbara Herman’s insightful characterization of Frankfurt’s views ın her 
“Bootstrapping,” in Contours of Agency: Essays on Themes from Harry Pronkfurt, pp. 
258-74, at p. 259. In “Are Intentions Reasons? And How Should We Cope with 
Incommensurable Values?”—in Christopher W. Morris and Arthur Ripstein, eds., 
Prachcal Rathonahty end Preference Essays for David Gauthuer (New York: Cambridge, 
2001), especially pp. 114-19—john Broome explores the potential role of prior 
mtentions in ncommensurability cases; but Broome is skeptical about the idea that 
intentions and the like have the cited kind of reasonable stability. 

M Though see section vu for relevant qualificaton. 
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settled and stable, and play its characteristic roles in your practical 
thought and action, even in the face of underdetermination by inter- 
subjectively accountable value judgment. So your commitment can 
have, as I have put it, agential authority. So Frankfurtian ownership 
or rejection of desire in such underdetermination cases need not be 
a second-class citizen. And that answers the final Platonic challenge.” 


IX. CONCLUSION 


I think, then, that the Platonic challenge does not succeed. In at least 
a wide range of cases, ownership or rejection of desire goes beyond 
intersubjectively accountable value judgment and involves distinctive 
Frankfurtian commitments concerning whether and how to build that 
desire, and what it is for, into one’s practical life.” 

Now, in the cases of rejection of desire to which Frankfurt originally 
drew our attention—his unwilling addict, for example—it seems plau- 
sible to say that the rejection goes with a judgment that what the 
desire is for has no positive value, and perhaps also with distinctive 
feelings of alienation and the like. I have, in contrast, not focused 
on such feelings and have emphasized cases in which an agent rejects 
a desire even though she takes it that what the desire is for has some 
value. Perhaps she sees the value of the pleasures of alcohol, or—to 
change examples—of sexual activity, but is herself committed to a 
life of abstinence in which these pleasures are given no weight. On 
my account, she thereby rejects her desires for these pleasures even 
though she sees these pleasures as having a certain value. This does 
not mean that she is completely insensitive to the value of alcohol, 
or of sex. She may, for example, still buy her friend a drink of wine 
(but not a dose of heroin). She may respect her friend’s way of life, 
while being clear that this way of life is not her own. In buying her 
friend a drink she is guided by her commitment to building friendship, 
and a certain kind of respect for and toleration of her friend, into 
her own life. But this is not to build into her life her own pursuit of 
the pleasures of alcohol. 


P My remarks in this paragraph have benefitted from discusnons with Nadeem 
Hussain. 

M A further issue 1s whether a full theory will need somehow to limit the etiologies 
of these Frankfurtan commitments. Perhaps we should say that at least ın central 
cases of ownership the commitment are to some appropriate extent an issue of the 
on-gomg exercise of the kinds of basic capacities cited in footnote 3 We do not, 
however, need to settle this here. 

™ My remarks in the second half of this paragraph owe a great deal to probing 
queries from Terence Irwin, and to help in responding to those quenes provided 
by Carl Ginet 
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In classifying these different cases—including both the unwilling 
addict and the person committed to abstinence—as ones that involve 
rejection I am, then, extending this idea beyond the cases to which 
Frankfurt’s early discussions most directly call our attention. What all 
these cases have in common, however, is that the agent is committed 
not to give the target desire, and what it is for, certain central roles 
in her practical life. If she nevertheless, in relevant ways, reasons from 
and/or acts on that desire, she thereby violates her commitment 
concerning (to return to Taylor’s phrase) the shape of her life. In 
extreme cases this would amount to a kind of self-betrayal, or failure 
of self-respect, or self-esteem.” 

This commonality seems to me to justify a notion of rejection that 
applies to all such cases. One might perhaps balk here and claim 
that, despite this commonality, only the first kind of case—in which 
the agent sees no value at all in what she desires, and perhaps also 
experiences feelings of alienation—merits the label of rejection. But 
so long as one grants the commonality I have emphasized the dispute 
may be merely verbal. The important point is that appeal to this 
commonality helps clarify structures involved in strong forms of hu- 
man agency and autonomy, and it does this in ways that are responsiye 
to important phenomena of underdetermination by value judgment. 
In my judgment, it is such structures toward which our concerns with 
ownership and rejection of desire are most fruitfully directed. 

MICHAEL E. BRATMAN 
Stanford University 


© Concerning self-esteem, see Frankfurt’s “Reply to Barbara Herman,” in Contours 
of Agency: Essays on Themes from Harry Frankfurt, pp. 275-78, at pp. 277-78. 
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A DIFFERENT CONCEPTION OF SCIENTIFIC REALISM: THE 
CASE FOR THE MISSING EXPLANANDA 


of empirical science. We begin with Bas C. van Fraassen’s! 

portrayal of scientific realism: “Science aims to give us, in its 
theories, a literally true story of what the world is like; and acceptance 
of a scientific theory involves belief that it is true.” Of this portrayal, 
van Fraassen says that “it is quite minimal, and can be agreed to by 
anyone who considers himself a scientific realist” (1d, p. 8). I am 
one scientific realist who cannot agree with this portrayal. But before 
we proceed, we must settle an issue that might derail the project 
before it gets a fair hearing. 


Te paper is concerned with the mathematical laws, or theories, 


I. IDEALIZED MATHEMATICAL LAWS ARE VACUOUSLY TRUE 
The realist position developed in this article comes about through 
the recognition of the role of ideal conditions in scientific theorizing. 
This is best seen through an example in which I make a distinction 
between mathematical laws and their equations. Thus, the ideal gas 
equation is: PV = RT? But the ideal gas law is more than this equation. 
Many idealizing assumptions known to be false are used in construct- 
ing or deriving the ideal gas law (and hence its equation). Some of 
the assumptions for the molecules of a gas in a given container are: 


(G) The molecules are perfectly spherical. 

(G) The molecules are perfectly elastic in their collisions with each 
other and the sides of the container. 

(G) There are no attractive forces exerted by the molecules or by the 
sides of the container. 

(G) The volumes of the molecules are “negligible.” 


As a first approximation, the ideal gas law is the following: 
D EG&G G&G, then PY = RT. 


I say “approximation” because the (almost) final analysis of the ideal 
gas law is the following: 


(IL) («) (x) (x) (y) (wm) {{Lu is a gas & zis a vessel & u is contained in z & 
u is composed of molecules all of which are perfectly elastic & u 


| The Saentific Images (New York: Oxford, 1980). 
? Throughout J am taking the number of moles of the gas to be one. 
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is composed of molecules all of which have negligible volumes & 
u is composed of molecules all of which are perfectly spherical & 
u is composed of molecules all of which exert no forces on one 
another or with the sides of the container except during colli- 
sions] & [x = the numerical value of the pressure of u & y = the 
numerical value of the volume of z & b = the numerical value of 
the universal gas constant & w= the numerical value of the absolute 
temperature of u]}—> (xy = bw)}.? 


One sees from (II) that the idealizing conditions are constitutive of 
the laws and theories for which they are invoked. Such conditions, 
when expressed in the form of singular statements, are known to be 
false. For example, the statement that the molecules in this container 
here and now are perfectly spherical is false. Also, the predicates 
occurring in the antecedent of the generalized conditional are many 
of them unsatisfied, for example, ‘x is a perfectly spherical molecule’. 
Because of the material conditional, when at least one of the idealizing 
predicates is unsatisfied, the generalized conditional of which it is a 
part is true in first order logic. The mathematical laws of empirical 
science on this account are thus generalized conditionals that are 
true and known to be so prior to any testing.’ 

N. WHAT ABOUT COUNTERFACTUALS OR RELEVANCE LOGICS? . 
So, the potentially derailing issue here is whether it is appropriate 
to take the mathematical laws, as opposed to the equations, to be 
(vacuously) true. Some will prefer to pursue a relevance logic here, 
while others will want to pursue theories for counterfactual condition- 
als. I have chosen neither of the latter approaches, and instead have 
decided to take as the project one of determining when to accept 
and when to reject the vacuously true mathematical laws. I suspect 
that the task of finding criteria for accepting or rejecting the vacuously 
true laws is an easier one than that of building a general relevance 


* With (II) the analysis is still not complete, since we have not introduced the 
units for pressure, temperature, volume, and the gas constant, and since there are 
more ideal conditions beyond the four above. See Francis W. Sears, Thermodynamics, 
The Kinetic Theory of Gases, and Statshoal Mechanics (Reading, MA: Addison-Wedley, 
1956), pp. 201-04, for additional assumptons. 

‘They also contain pure mathematical equations as their consequents. For this 
type of analyms, see W. F. Barr, “A Syntactic and Semantic Analysis of Idealizations 
in Science,” Philosophy of Sasnce, xxv (1971): 258-72; Learek Nowak, “Laws of 
Science, Theories, Measurement Comments on Emest Nagel’s The Structure of Sa- 
ence,” Philosophy of Science, XXXIX (1972): 588-48, Nowak, The Structure of Ideakxation: 
Towards a Systematic Interpretation of the Marxian Idea of Sasnce (Boston: Reidel, 1980); 
Nowak, “The Idealizaton Approach to Science: A Survey,” in Jerzy Brzezinski and 
Nowak, eds., Ideakxaton III: Approximation and Truth (Atlanta: Rodopi, 1992), pp 
10-63. But note that their analyses do not result in pure mathematical equations in 
the consequents. I cannot pursue the mgnificance of this point here 
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logic or a general counterfactual theory because of the restriction in 
scope. I also suspect that any criteria I might offer in my project will 
very likely have to be respected by either of the other two attempts 
at theories. For example, in the absence of a counterfactual theory, 
I am betting that my acceptable vacuous mathematical laws will serve 
as a basis for intuitively acceptable counterfactuals. 

Scientists reason from false assumptions in conjunction with as- 
serted premises to derive the false equations. When they are done 
with their derivations, the conclusions that they validly draw are condi- 
tional in form. This is the way valid reasoning from assumptions works. 
That the conditionals can be vacuously true should be no surprise. 
If so, the question becomes: When are the resulting vacuously true 
generalized conditionals acceptable? My summary answer to this ques- 
tion is given at the end of this article. 


OI. THE FIRST EIGHT PRINCIPLES 


Now, assume that the above analysis for mathematical laws is correct. 
Then, contrary to many realists, one should not take the ideal gas 
law to be approximately true. Instead, it is true and known to be so 
before any testing takes place. Also, contrary to van Fraassen, one 
should not accept (II) above because it is true; nor does it make any 
sense to accept this trus generalization because it is approximately true 
But while it is also clear that one could say that the equations of 
empirical science are false, following Nancy Cartwright,’ from my 
perspective it is better to say that calculated values (“C-values”) ob- 
tained through the laws do not agree with measured values (“O- 
values”) for the same variable. 
Here then is the scientific realist position I wish to develop: 


(1) The mathematical laws or theories of science are true and known 
to be so prior to testing them. 

(2) The equations of science are false and known to be so pror to 
testing them. 

(3) The mathematical laws are deliberately constructed so as to misrep- 
resent reality, that is, they are not attempts to provide a literally 
true story. 

(4) The laws or theories are true, but they are not accepted because 
they are true. 

(5) There is no role for approximate truth. 

(6) The aim of testing is not to falsify; it is to determine how large the 


t How the Laws of Physics Lie (New York. Oxford, 1988). At least in this work 
Cartwright does not take the laws to be in part constituted by the ideal conditions. 


From my perspective, one obtains her false “laws” by stripping out the ideahzing 
predicates in cases like (II) above. 
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expected differences are between the values of the predictions and 
the measurements for the same variable. 
(7) It is a major goal of science to justifiably explain the differences. 
(8) Being able to explain these differences 1s the basis for acceptance 
of laws or theories that generate them. 


One may now understand how to take such laws to be true and yet 
maintain that they misrepresent reality. And here the misrepresenta- 
tion is deliberate. The scientist is in the position of facing a messy 
reality, and in order to have a computable function “ignores” certain 
factors by idealizing them, where these factors are relevant to the 
values of the variables of interest. In the ideal gas law, the initial 
variables of interest are P, V, and T. But the scientist knows that the 
actual shapes of the molecules, their imperfectly elastic collisions, 
their attractive forces, and their nonnegligible volumes affect the 
values for P, V, and T. She knows that if one idealizes these factors 
away, that the C-values and the O-values will not agree. In fact, the 
existence of these factors explains why the C- and O-values are not the 
same. In creating an imaginary world where the mathematics will 
“work,” the scientist does not lose sight of what has been idealized, 
since it is these idealized factors that are the first court of appeal in 
explaining the expected differences.’ 

For example, suppose that we use O-value inputs for Vand T of a 
gas and calculate the output C-value for P. Call the calculated value 
for P, Pc, and the measured value, Po. The scientist expects that the 
absolute value of the difference between Pc and Po will not be equal 
to 0: |Pe — Pol > 0. She is now asked to explain why this is the case. 
She says that as long as we ignore the actual volumes of the molecules 
that we can expect a difference. The existence of the actual volumes 
of the molecules explains in part why |Pc — Pol > 0. l 

And so it does not seem quite right to say that science aims for a 
literally true story. In the face of too many factors, difficulty with units 
and so forth, perhaps one should see the goal to be one of computable 
functions based on ideal conditions. But if this is so, then why should 
anyone, Cartwright included,” want to ignore the ideal conditions and 
their role in theorizing? More importantly, how does one know when 
a true idealized law is acceptable? Instead of the latter question, 


t 


t They are not the only court of appeal, however. 

"In Nature's Capaates and Ther Measurement (New York: Oxford, 1989), Cartwright 
seems by implication to take the ideal conditions to be constitutive of the laws, mnce 
she here (p. 204) proclaims Nowak’s method of concretion to be the method of 
science. Nowak does take the ideal conditions to be constitutive of the laws. 
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however, the question normally asked is when are the (false) equa- 
tions acceptable? 


IV. HOW TO EXPLICATE “CLOSE ENOUGH” RESULTS 
FOR FALSE EQUATIONS? 


The false equations are normally taken to be acceptable only if the 
lO — C| results are “close enough.” Certain approximate truth ap- 
proaches will try to specify when the |O — C| interval is “small enough” 
so that one is justified in saying that the theory, or law, that entails 
the C-values in question is approximately true. Of structuralist ap- 
proaches to specifying such intervals Jeff L. Ramsey’ says that “when it 
comes to specifying what counts as an acceptable range of discrepancy, 
structuralists resort to hand-waving and vague generalities” (id, p. 
155). I agree with Ramsey, and go further to say that there is no 
manner of knowing independent of the theory/law at issue when an 
interval is close enough. 

It is instructive to look at Ronald Giere’s treatment of the issue of 
acceptability in the face of |O — C| differences. Instead of “close 
' enough,” Giere® uses the term ‘similar’ when he states that the real 
system must be “similar to the proposed model in specified respects 
and to specified degrees” (ilid., p. 80). In making this proposal Giere is 
rejecting van Fraassen’s proposal” that a theory/model is empirically 
adequate and hence acceptable only if the empirical substructure of 
the model is isomorphic with the real system modeled. Giere believes 
that isomorphism is much too strong a relation to require, and in 
this I am in agreement. In fact, I am convinced that there are few, 
if any, empirically adequate mathematical laws or theories on van 
Fraassen’s account because the O- and C-values are never identical. 

In his later work, Explaining Saence,"' Giere is more insistent than 
before on the need to recognize the role of idealizations in science. 
Here he states that “idealization and approximation” are of the es- 
sence of empirical science, and that any theory of science “must reflect 
this fact in its most basic concepts” (ibid, p. 78). While I am in 
complete agreement with these kinds of remarks, and J am sure that 
Leszek Nowak, Cartwright, Ramsey, and a handful of others would 


* “Towards an Expanded Epistemology for Approxmatons,” in D. Hull, M. Forbes, 
and K. Okruhhk, eds., PSA 1992- Volume 1 (East Lansing, MI: Philosophy of Science 
Amociation, 1992), pp. 154-64. 

* “Constructive Realism,” in Paul M. Churchland and Clifford A Hooker, eds., 
Images of Saence: Essays on Realism and Empenasm, with a Repty from Bas C. van Fraassen 
(Chicago: University Press, 1985), pp. 75-98. 

® See van Fraassen, pp 44-46. 

" Chicago: University Press, 1988. 
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also agree, it remains to be determined whether Giere’s criteria for 
acceptability in the face of the |O — C| differences generated by 
idealizing in theory construction are adequate. 

In Explaining Science, Giere continues with his view that a model/ 
theory is acceptable only if the model is similar in certain respects 
and to certain degrees to the real system. He illustrates his approach 
using the Earth and Moon as the real system, taking the model to be 
that of a two-particle Newtonian system with an inverse square central 
force. Here he says that the respects are “position” and “velocity,” 
while the degree is claimed to be “very close” (ibid, p. 81). It seems 
fair to say that Giere means by “respect” what I have called “variables 
of interest,” and, at least in this example, these variables have units. 
His degrees then have to do with how close the C-values of the variables 
of interest from the model are to the O-values of the same variables 
for the real system. If this is the correct read of Giere’s position, then 
I have problems with both his “respects” and his “degrees.” 

When idealizations are invoked, the real system and its model are 
always going to be dissimilar in relevant respects. And the respects 
where the dissimilarity holds may not be representable with variables 
of interest with units. In the above example, the model consists of 
two-point masses with only gravitational forces acting between the two 
bodies and no other forces acting on the bodies. The real system has 
no point masses; it does not even have perfectly spherical, rigid masses. 
There are other forces operating on both the Moon and the Earth. 
As is well known, these are extremely relevant dissimilarities. In fact, 
these dissimilarities reflect what has been idealized and how. Any 
assessment of the acceptability of a model or theory that fails to take 
account of relevant dissimilarities between the model and the real 
system is going to be inadequate. In what follows I hope to show why 
such an account, and hence why Giere’s account, is not adequate 
when it comes to “respects.” In so doing I hope to show why some 
dissimilarities are relevant and others are not. 

As far as Giere’s degrees are concerned, I do not see how he gets 
past Ramsey’s criticism of the structuralists. On what grounds does 
he make the claim for the above example that the |O — C| differences 
are “very close”? Why are these differences not “great” instead of “very 
close"? Or why not “sort of close” instead of “very close”? Perhaps 
Giere has answers for these questions, but I do not know what they 
are. In what follows, I will argue for an answer for when one is justified 
in saying that the |O — C| differences are “close enough.” 


V. A DIFFERENT ACCOUNT OF “CLOSE ENOUGH” 


An engineer might take some |O — C| differences to be close enough 
for some engineering goal, and nevertheless not be the least bit 
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interested from a theoretical perspective why he has these differences. 
The sense of “close enough” in which J am interested here is the 
theoretical one. The history and practice of science is full of cases 
where the scientist is interested in why he has the |O — C| differences 
that he does. Being able to successfully explain these differences will 
require that there exist factors that generate or are productive of 
these differences. It is when the scientist thinks he knows what the 
factors are that are productive of the differences, that he will take 
the differences to be close enough from a theoretical perspective. And 
so from an epistemic perspective we have the following explication for 
the theoretical sense of “close enough”: 


(A) For any O- and C-value pair, an |O — C| difference is “close enough” 
for a scientist if and only if he can provide a complete and epistemi 
cally justified explanation for why |O — C| > 0. 


Having rejected truth a la van Fraassen or approximate truth as a 
reason for accepting an idealized law or theory, we now have through 
(A) above a necessary condition for acceptance: 


(B) A true idealized law or theory is a good one, and is hence acceptable 
only if its |O -C| differences can be completely and justifiably ex- 
plained. 

In support of (B), the history of science surely demonstrates that if 
one cannot completely and justifiably explain the differences, then 
the law or theory is in trouble. And so philosophers of science, in the 
grip perhaps of the deductive nomological conception of explanation, 
have failed to recognize one of the more significant facts in need 
of explaining, namely, the differences between the O- and C-values 
(hence, the subtitle of this essay). But this is not all that has been 
missed. There are other kinds of differences that are in need of 
explanation. Again, the history of science is full of cases where one 
has incompatible C-values for the same variable generated by different 
“methods,” for example, incompatible diameters for a Nitrogen mole- 
cule. The scientist is uncomfortable unless he can account for such 
differences. But perhaps more importantly, there are plenty of cases 
of incompatible C-values for the same variable, and the scientist thinks 
that he can explain why one of the C-values is more accurate than 
the other. How do such explanations work? We will have more to say 
later about these matters, but for now we have three candidates for 
explananda that have been basically neglected by philosophers: 
|O — C| differences; incompatible C-value differences for the same 
variable obtained using different “methods”; the greater accuracy of 
one C-value over another for the same variable. 
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VI. HOW TO JUSTIFIABLY EXPLAIN THE |O — C| DIFFERENCES 


We now examine the type of explanation in question and four “meth- 
ods” whereby one can provide epistemic justification for claiming to 
have explained the differences in whole or in part. There are in fact 
at least five “methods” if one includes the use of measurement or 
experimental error. The ideal gas law falsely assumes that the values 
for the molecular volumes of a gas do not affect the values for V, P, or 
T. Assume that we have a C-value for pressure of Pc and an O-value of 
Po, where |Po — Pc| > 0. Why is there this difference between these 
two values? In effect, it was Rudolph von Clausius who said that it was 
because we have neglected, among other factors, the actual volumes of 
the molecules in the container with our idealization about negligible 
volumes. Clausius reasoned that the volume occupied by a gas should 
not be taken to be the volume of the container V, but that it should 
be the volume available to a single molecule, given the volume taken 
up by all the molecules in the container. The volume available is the 
volume taken up by all the molecules, which is b, subtracted from V. 
The amount subtracted from V, that is, b is a function of the number 
of molecules in the container and their radii. Clausius’s corrected 
version of the ideal gas equation is: P(V — b) = RT. In correcting 
the original gas equation, Clausius drops the gas law’s false assumption 
that the molecules have negligible volumes. With the corrected equa- 
tion, we have a new C-value for pressure, where this new value has 
moved closer to the O-value, that is, we have increased the accuracy 
of our predictions. This increase in accuracy provides an epistemic 
justification for our belief that the actual volumes of the molecules 
are factors affecting the values of our variables. We now claim to know 
that if we ignore the actual volumes and number of the molecules in 
the container, we will get deduced results that are different from our 
measured results. Put another way, we now are justified in claiming 
to know that the number and volumes of the molecules in the con- 
tainer are causal factors that make gases have the measured values 
that they do. We are justified in claiming that we have explained in 
part why we have a difference in C-and O-values for the ideal gas law. 

In the example of Clausius’s equation, one does not have a complets 
explanation for the [O — C]’s for the original ideal gas law by appeal 
to the actual volume taken up by the molecules. But one knows that 
one has explained in part these differences, since one has made 
the C-values move closer to the O-values in correcting the original 
equation. This means that the |O — C|’s are still not close enough. 
Meanwhile, J. D. van der Waals drops the ideal condition that the 
molecules exert no attractive forces on each other and corrects 
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Clausius’s equation by factoring in a correction for pressure based in 
part on the number of molecules in the container. Once again, the 
C-values move closer to the O-values, but also once again the |O — 
C|’s have not shrunk to zero. And so, one has explained in part 
the differences, but the differences are still not close enough. The 
differences are not close enough until they have been completely and 
justifiably explained. Of course, it is possible that one may eventually 
drop all recognized ideal conditions and correct for them so that the 
|O — C|’s are explainable by appeal to measurement error.” While this 
is a definite possibility, I have yet to come across an equation that is 
the end result of this process of dropping and correcting that has 
shed all of its idealizations. What this means is that we need other ways 
to justify the claim that an idealized factor explains the differences. A 
` complete explanation of the differences requires that one identify all 
the factors that affect the outcome. Dropping and correcting is but 
one manner to justify a claim that a factor is explanatory. í 
Now briefly consider some additional cases of unexplained differ- 
ences: Why were the O- and C-values for the position of Uranus 
different? Neither the idealized factors for Newton’s laws nor measure- 
ment error could account for the differences. It was the existence of 
Neptune that ultimately did the explaining. Or again, why did the O- 
and C-values differ for the perihelion of Mercury? No factor was found 
to explain the difference, and so the true idealized Newtonian laws 
are in trouble. But one can correct for Newton’s constant mass m—that 


is, instead of m, one writes m/ (1 — v*/c?)% (thereby creating the-” 


Special Theory of Relativity). This gets our C’s to move closer to our 
O's, for example, in the Mercury case. In doing this, we recognize 
that the original uncorrected laws require an additional idealizing 
assumption, namely, that mass is a constant. Or consider the Davisson/ 
Germer experiment to determine the wave length ofa 54-volt electron, 
using a Nickel crystal and Bragg’s Law to get one value, and the De 
Broglie equation to get the other. The difference was only 0.02 x 107° 
cms. between the two values! This was not “close enough” for them, 
and they explained the difference ultimately in terms of refractive 
indices for electrons, correcting Bragg’s Law in the process.” 


1t! See Sears, chapter 11 for the gas law account 
. 4 See J. D. Stranathan, The “Partcles” of Modern Physics (New York: McGraw Hill, 
1942), pp. 541-45, for an account of the Davisson/Germer experiment Note that 
this example is not really a case of an O- and C-value difference, but rather it sa 
case of a difference between two incompanble C-values of the same variable. Here 
there is no independent O-yalue to get by measuring or observation See sechnon 
xX of this paper. 


we 
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VI. THE FIRST METHOD OF JUSTIFYING AND NOWAK’S WORK 


This method of dropping and correcting is Nowak’s method of strict 
concretization. At least in his 1972 and 1980 works (op. at), Nowak 
takes the idealized laws to be vacuously true, and such laws are accept- 
able if they are elements in a sequence of dropping and correcting 
with increasing accuracy. Leaving aside initial conditions and auxiliary 
assumptions Nowak’s sequences look as follows, where T, is a law 
(universal conditional), J, an ideal condition, and G, a C-value: 


(a) (N&heh&... L) > G] 
(b) [(T} & k &... L) — G] 
(c) [(7, & L) + G] 


Here Nowak is dropping an ideal condition and correcting the origi- 
nal “theory” with the hoped for new and more accurate Gvalue. The 
J, are singular ideal condition statements as already described. The 
ideal conditions are also “built into” the T, as unsatisfied predicates 
in the antecedents. For Nowak, if for each dropping and correcting 
episode one gets increased accuracy, then the sequence and each T, 
in the sequence is acceptable. But Nowak recognizes that some of 
the J, will not be amenable to drops and corrections. At this point 
Nowak introduces his method of approximate concretization. This 
method requires one to specify a threshold interval “in advance” such 
that when the |O — C| differences fall within this interval, one can say 
that the results are close enough. Here he joins Ramsey’s hand-wavers. 

Nowak does not see his method of strict concretization as a method 
of epistemically justifying the explanation for why |O — C| > 0. He 
thus does not see that explaining the differences is a major goal of 
science. For me, his method of strict concretization is but one method 
out of at least five for providing epistemic justification. To be sure 
this point is clear, consider the following schematic example. To keep 
things manageable, we will concentrate upon one mathematical law. 
Let us assume that we believe that a given magnitude F; is in some 
way a function of the factors F} through F. We see that coming up 
with a computable function will be very difficult, given so many vari} 
ables and their units. So we idealize some of the factors, say F4 through 
F. Let I, be the idealizing condition for F, As a first shot, our mathe- 
matical law becomes: 


(M) IFL & k & h & h, then A =R h) 


Here (I) is just the general structure for (I) in the above for the 
ideal gas law. In the best of circumstances, the F, will have units, but 
this is not always possible or easily accomplished. From my perspective, 
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the premodeled real system must be characterized in some manner. My 
way of characterizing the real system for mathematical laws is to speak 
of noncomputable functions. And so we may say that F; isa noncompu- 
table function of F, through Æ. To say that A is a noncomputable 
function of the other factors is to say that we can bring about increases 
or decreases in F) by changing some of the other factors in some 
manner. The various ways in which such a claim can be checked may 
involve, not surprisingly, J. S. Mill’s method of concomitant variation. 
The important point to note here, however, is that the real system is 
characterized by saying that there exist factors F, through F, such that F 
is a noncomputable function of A through F. Instead of a noncompu- 
table function, Nowak talks about the image of a law or theory, where 
the latter is a kind of list of what he calls “primary and secondary” 
factors." The secondary factors are the ones initially idealized. 

Now Nowak will accept (III) above if he can first drop, say, 4 and 
correct for it with the result: 


(IV) fh & & & h, then A = AR, R, K). 


And (IV) must now be more accurate than (II). And (IV) must also 
be acceptable, which requires greater accuracy in: 


(V) If% & h, then F = AR, R, F, R). 


Assume now that we are unable to drop and correct for 4 and §. At 
this point Nowak resorts to the |O — C|’s falling within some specified 
interval in order to provide acceptance for the set of laws. This is a 
part of his position that I cannot accept. For me, the above process 
should be seen differently. One may best see how I interpret the 
process by pondering the following question: When is an ideal condi 
tion relevant? My answer is that a given idealizing condition J, is 
relevant only if the factor F, that it idealizes exists and explains (at 
least in part) why |O — C| > 0.” From my perspective then, dropping 
and correcting is but one method for providing epistemic justification 
for the claim that a given F, exists and explains the |O — C|’s. It isa 
method of establishing that an ideal condition is relevant. We can 
thus state a necessary condition for the acceptance of an idealized 


1 The Structure of Ideakxaton, pp. 117-20. I came upon the need for “lusts” or nom 
computable functions independently of Nowak. Cartwright also believes, possibly 
under Nowak’s influence, that the factors omitted (and presumably the ones that 
are not) are on a hst. But for individual cases she believes that this list us never 
completed—sce her Nature's Capacities and Ther Measurement, p. 207. For me, the 
issue of a complete list opens up a whole new set of questions 

3 Hereafter I will leave off the modifier ‘at least ın part’ as understood. 
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mathematical law. Such a law is acceptable only if all of its explicitly 
recognized ideal conditions are relevant. And again, such ideal condi- 
tions are relevant only if the factors they idealize exist and play the 
appropriate explanatory role. 

VII. TWO MORE METHODS OF JUSTIFICATION 


There are at least two other methods involving ideal conditions 
whereby one may epistemically justify an explanation for the |O — 
C|’s. First, one may make one’s experimental conditions more closely 
resemble or approximate the ideal conditions with the hoped for 
result that one’s O-values move doser to one’s C-values. Here the equation 
remains the same without any added corrections. Here manipulating 
a factor F, relative to its J, so as to make F, more closely resemble 
T,—with the happy result that the gap between the O- and C-values 
narrows—justifies one in claiming to know that F, exists and explains 
why [O — C| > 0. Second, one can drop one ideal condition and 
correct for it, but in the process one may introduce a new ideal 
condition. Increased accuracy, however, justifies one in thinking that 
the F, idealized exists and explains the differences. 

An example is helpful here. Abstractly represented, an Atwood 
machine consists of a pulley over which is run a cord to both ends 
of which are attached equal masses M. When a rider mass m is placed 
on one of the larger masses M, the acceleration of m is given by the 
following equation: a = mg/(2M+m), where g is the acceleration 
of gravity. The false assumptions that are invoked here are at least 
the following: 


(A,) The pulley has no mass. 
(Az) The cord has no mass. l 


(As) The cord has unchanging length. 
(A,) There is no air friction. 
(As) There is no friction on the pulley’s axle. 


For convenience we avoid here the generalized conditional for this 
mathematical law, that is, we avoid the analogue to (2) above for the 
ideal gas law. Instead, we use a schema as before: 


(VI) If A; & A & Ag & Ay & As, then [a = mg/(2M+m)]. 


Assume that we have a big, heavy iron pulley. As a result, our contrap- 
tion barely moves when m is placed on one side of the pulley. We, of 
course, believe that the mass of the pulley affects the differences 
between our O- and C-values for acceleration. We claim to explain 
why |O — C| > 0 by citing the fact that the mass of the pulley is not 
equal to 0. We are now called upon to justify this claim. We do so by 
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replacing the iron pulley with a lightweight aluminum one. As a result, 
with the same values for M, m, and g, we get our O-value for accelera- 
tion to move closer to the C-value for the same variable. This move- 
ment justifies our explanatory claim that the mass of the pulley exists 
and is a factor that affects our value for acceleration. Making an F, 
more closely resemble its J, with a movement of the O-values closer 
to the C-values is another method to justify one’s explanatory claims, 
another method to establish the relevance of an J, in a given law. But 
note that in this method the ideal condition is not dropped and the 
equation is not altered. 

The other method consists in dropping an J, and correcting for it, 
but in such a way that one replaces the original J, with a second ideal 
condition. For example, in the Atwood machine equation we can 
introduce the quantity of the mass of the pulley, but to do so we must 
idealize the configuration of the pulley’s mass. We thus drop (A) 
and replace it with (A,’). If our C-values for acceleration move closer 
to our O-values, then again we are justified in believing that the mass 
of the pulley explains the differences. But we will presumably never 
completely close the gap between the O-and C-values for acceleration 
as long as we have an equation constructed for a mass distribution 
that the pulley does not have. 

And so to completely explain the |O — C| differences, we will have 
to have all the factors that affect the outcome on some kind of list. 
The three methods just discussed show how to justify a claim that a 
factor is relevant and also show how to determine a necessary condi- 
tion for the relevance of an ideal condition. In the last two methods, 
we end up with laws that are still vacuously true. In the first method, 
we might be able to get a nonvacuously true law, but given the number 
of variables that would be required and the issue of computability, 
and given the fact that some factors cannot be captured with variables, 
this seems unlikely. It suffices to say that large numbers of laws cannot 
be rid of their idealizations. 

IX. FURTHER COMPARISON WITH NOWAK 
Nowak seems not to recognize the possibility of dropping one J, with 
a correction and replacing this J, with a new ideal condition. This is 
due in part to his requirement that the factors idealized have units, 
something that is not always possible as the pulley’s reconfigured mass 
illustrates. By comparison to his ideal conditions, my ideal conditions 
are probably best construed as “false assumptions.” Nowak also seems 
not to recognize the role of making the F, more closely resemble 
their /,, although he does talk about the possibility of conducting 
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perfect experiments where one gets his F, to equal his J,.!* My explana- 
tion for his failure to recognize the role of making the F, move toward 
the J, is that he does not see the process as one of explaining the 
differences and justifying these explanations by increasing accuracy. 
To see this, ponder what Nowak would do with a case with seven ideal 
conditions for one equation, where one cannot correct for a single 
one of these conditions so as to have a new equation. To accept such 
a law, he would have to be able to say for each J, that it is “close 
enough” to its F, such that the [O — C]’s are “close enough.” Now 
this is exactly what I do not think anyone is able to do. On the other 
hand, on my approach one can maintain that the differences between 
the O- and C-values are generated by the factors F; through F and 
one can do this by attempting to make our F, move closer toward the 
I, with the happy result of a narrowing of our |O — C|’s. To be sure, 
we may be mistaken about whether we have all of the factors that 
affect the differences, but, if we do have all of the factors and can 
for each of them decrease the gap,” then we are justified in our claim 
to have completely explained the differences. Nowak seems not to 
see that if there really are only F, idealized relevant factors and we 
show for each of them, without correcting, a decrease in |O — Cl, 
then we have a complete explanation" for why |O — C| > 0. 

As an example of this kind of case, consider the Hardy-Weinberg 
Law. This law tells us under what conditions the gene ratios and 
genotype frequencies will remain constant for a natural population. 
Ignoring the equation, the ideal assumptions are: there is an absence 
of recurring mutations, an absence of any degree of preferential 
matings, an absence of differential mortality or fertility, an absence 
of immigration or emigration of individuals, and an absence of fluctua- 
tions of gene frequencies due to sheer chance.” This law seems to 
hold under at least seven idealizing assumptions, where, as far as I 
know, one cannot correct for any of these assumptions so as to obtain 
greater accuracy in general. But no one would want to say that the 
idealized factors do not affect the values of the variables. Both Nowak 
and I want to drop and correct with increasing accuracy. I believe 
that this is but one way to justifiably explain the differences, however. 
Nowak does not see this as providing justified explanations. When 
we both meet an J, that cannot be dropped, Nowak resorts to what 
Ramsey” calls “hand-waving,” while I attempt to show that an idealized 


16 Sec The Structure of Ideakxaton, pp. 111-12. 

7 We will discuss the complication of “gap increase” below. 

* Such claims to completeness include measurement errors as factors 

™ See Alexander Rosenberg, The Structure of Biological Science (New York: Cam- 
bridge, 1985), pp. 182-83. 

™] note in paming that Ramsey also does not see the goal as one of explaming 
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F, affects the outcome by changing the F, to make the O-values move 
closer to the C-values.”! 


X. ONE MORE METHOD OF JUSTIFICATION 


There are numerous cases in the history of science in which the 
differences cannot be explained by appeal to some explicitly idealized 
factor or measurement error. The discovery of Neptune to explain 
the differences for Uranus is a case in point. The hypothesis chosen 
to explain the difference in the Uranus case is an existential hypothe- 
sis: there is some planetary mass other than that of Earth, Mars, Venus, 
and so forth. This existential hypothesis is proposed because the ideal 
conditions fail to mark factors that adequately explain the differences. 
This existential is strictly verified by finding a single, individual, particu- 
lar, namely, Neptune. This example illustrates yet another manner 
whereby one may justifiably explain the differences. When the F, ideal- 
ized by the I, fail to explain the differences, then one looks for factors heretofore 
not recognized. It should be clear, as it was for this case, that the search 
for factors not idealized can be guided by the noncomputable func- 
tions or lists for the accepted equations. The lists are statements 
of relevance. 





the differences, although he does see the need to epustemically justify what he calls 
the “approximations,” that is, my C- and O-value differences 

z Lest some may think either Nowak’s or my position are akin to Ronald Laymon’s 
position in his “Idealizations and the Testing of Theories by oe aaron in 
Peter Achinstein and Owen Hannaway, eds., Experiment, and Hypothesis 
tn Modern Physical Sasnce (Cambridge: MIT, 1985), pp. 147-73, one should note si 
formalization of Laymon’s sequences: (a) (Tk heh 8T) G]; (b) [((T & D & 
h &..L) + Q]; (c) [(T & P & k &...f’) — CG The mportant thing to notice is 
that T remains constant in his sequences and mw not known to be (vacuously) true 
prior to testing. Increasing accuracy in the sequence confirms that the unchanging 
T is true; while failure to increase accuracy confirms that T is false. Note also that 
Laymon only talks about replacing ideal conditions with more realistic ones and he 
thus does not talk about dropping them without replacement. And so A goes to J}' 
for Laymon, while for Nowak, A is simply dropped. Laymon also does not exphatly 
requsre that a correction be made when he replaces one ideal condition with a more 
realistic one. Thus, just about any Tcan be disconfirmed by moving from, for example, 
‘the molecules are perfectly spherical’ to ‘the molecules are nearly spherical’, where 
without any corrections we do not get greater accuracy. Also, Laymon 
takes an equation or conjunction of equations to be a theory. Now either these 
equations are asserted conditionally on the basis of their ideal conditions or they 
are not. If they are, then the result is true If they are not, then they are false and 
known to be so pror to testing. Thus, Laymon misconceives the process as one where 
we need to find out whether a given T is true or false Space forbids my arguing 
these points here, but hopefully one understands why I maintain that Laymon’s 
position is very different from that of Nowak (and also my position) and that what 
he and others need to recognize is that the ideal conditions are constitutive of the 
laws and make them true, so that the goal is to explain the differences. See also 
Laymon, “Cartwnght and the Lying Laws of Physics,” this JOURNAL, LXXXVI, 7 (July 
1989): 853-72. 
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XI. A FICTIONALIZED ACCOUNT OF THEORIZING 


Here is a fictionalized schematic account of the elements of theorizing 
using the ideal gas law. Assume that Mary believes that the pressure 
of a gas is affected by its volume and temperature and that she has 
units for these magnitudes. She also believes that the volumes of the 
molecules (/), attractive forces between them (A), shapes of the 
molecules (A), and imperfectly elastic collisions (F) are also factors 
that affect the values of P, V, and T. She tries to construct as accurate 
a computable function as possible by idealizing the factors other than 
P, V, and T. In a sense she is maintaining that P is a noncomputable 
function of V, T, F, R, Fy, and F. She idealizes FA through A; to get 
the following: 


(VI) IFR & R & R & Fy then P= fY, T). 


Mary takes (VII) to be true and also reasonably expects the O- and 
C-values to be different. She knows that if F through F; are all of the 
factors that affect the |O — C| differences (outside of measurement 
error), then she should be able to justifiably and completely explain 
the differences. She sees that her ideal conditions are relevant only 
if the factors they idealize exist and explain the differences at least 
in part. 

What this fictional account reveals is an element of theorizing that 
seems to be missing in this day of treating theories as models of real 
systems. What is missing is the characterization of the real system 
modeled. In the above, this characterization is given in terms of a 
noncomputable function or list. If one takes such “lists” to be elements 
in theory construction, then one will want lists that have all and only 
relevant factors on them. The statement describing such a list will 
not be taken to be approximately true. Instead, it may be taken to 
be false because incomplete. Or it may be considered false because 
it has factors on it that are irrelevant or do not exist. Importantly, an 
underlying element of theorizing for a mathematical law or theory 
may be seen to be a list or a statement describing the list. The latter, 
as already indicated, is a kind of statement of relevance. We will want 
a “literally true story” for this list and we will accept the statement 
describing the list in part because it is true. For example, no matter 
what equations one might set forth, phlogiston theory is false because 
there is no phlogiston; caloric theory is false because there is no caloric 
substance; Ptolemaic theory is false because there are no epicycles:” 


"I take my characterization of theories here to be an explication of what Ian 
Hacking has called “entity realism”—+see his “Experimentation and Scentific Real 
ism,” Philosophical Tofact, Volume XIII (Fayetteville: Arkansas UP, 1983), pp. 71-87 
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XII. VAN FRAASSEN’S ACCIDENTAL REALISM AND 
TWO FINAL PRINCIPLES 


van Frassen does not take such lists or their characterizations to be 
elements of theorizing. Nor, for that matter, do many realists.” van 
Frasssen’s portrayal of realism “accidentally” works for lists; it does 
not fit the idealized laws constructed from such lists. To the eight 
principles given above characterizing my kind of scientific realism, 
we now add: 


(9) The mathematical laws are constructed on the basis of lists of 
factors taken to be relevant to each other. 
(10) An ideal condition J, for such laws is taken to be relevant only 
if the factor F, that it idealizes exists and plays the appropriate 
explanatory role. 


These ten conditions do truly provide a different conception of scien- 

tific realism, without appealing to “approximate truth”; they show 

that science does and should aim at explaining the differences.™ 
XU. THE ADDITIONAL EXPLANANDA 


The Davisson/Germer example mentioned above involving electron 
wave lengths shows that there are cases where the explanandum is 
not |0 — C| > 0. One should not take the wave length value calculated 
using Bragg’s Law as an O-value (as I did in the above). Instead, one 
should see that this is a case of incompatible C-values for the same variable. 
These cases abound in the history of science. These are cases where 
one cannot get one’s hands on a value except by calculation. There 
is no “independent” measurement or observation that gives one an 
Ovalue to compare with a C-value. Let us represent the cases of 
incompatible C-values for the same variable as follows: |G — C,|. Now 
there are two problems that arise here, where the first problem is the 
same as before—namely, what is the explanation for the difference? 
The second problem is given by the following question: Which of the 
incompatible C-values obtained by different methods is the most accurate? The 
issues connected with these questions require another article. These 
are extremely important issues in the practice of science, but they 
have received little attention from philosophers. The scientist attempts 
to answer these questions by appeal to the ideal conditions invoked 


3 Nowak and now maybe Cartwright, in Nature’s Capaates and Their Measurement, 
are exceptions. 

H The realist has a right to expect some account of the role of ideal conditions 
from the antirealists. When are such conditons relevant? For the ideal gas law, why 
not assume the molecules to be perfect cubes or why not assume that gases contain 
tribes of tiny invimble elves at war? 
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for each method, as well as some of the other elements already men- 
tioned. 

Implicit in the problems generated by different C-values for the 
same variable are additional challenges for the antirealists. Briefly: 
How is the antirealist going to make sense of the practice of scientists 
selecting one from a set of incompatible C-yalues as the most accurate? 
For example, the value for electronic charge calculated using the 
ruled grating method is taken to be more accurate than that obtained 
by the Millikan Oil Drop Experiment.” How is the antirealist going 
to explain why |G — C,| > 0? How is the antirealist going to avoid 
having to admit that science is inconsistent, for example, how to 
“explain away” the incompatible C-values for the diameter of the 
Nitrogen molecule calculated using three different methods?” 

What we have then are three neglected explananda, where all three 
are inextricably tangled up with idealizations and the existing factors 
idealized. From my perspective, the most interesting of the three 
involves explaining the greater accuracy of a C-value without appeal 
to measurement or experimental error. Surely, this greater accuracy 
is explained in at least some cases by appeal to the fact that there are 
(observable or unobservable) factors that affect the outcome and 
fewer of these are idealized in one method by comparison to another. 


XIV. COVERING LAW EXPLANATIONS AND CARTWRIGHT’S PROBLEM 


If the equations are false, then one cannot explain using the covering 
law model of explanation. There are a number of reasons why this 
is so, but I focus only on the fact that one cannot explain why an 
O-value obtains by deducing it from some true initial conditions and 
the covering laws. This is so because one deduces a “false” C-value 
instead of the true O-value. Cartwright tries to deal with this problem 
of explaining true O-statements by deducing false C-statements by 
offering us her simulacrum account of explanation.” It is not neces- 
sary to go into the details of her simulacrum account here, since she 
herself thinks that it is not adequate. Instead, she believes that what 
is needed is “a theory of explanation which shows the relationship 
between causal processes and the fundamental laws we use to study 
them, and neither my simulacrum account nor the traditional cov 
eringjaw account are of much help” (ibid., p. 162). It is my view that 
this paper offers such a theory of explanation, one which requires, 


* Stranathan, pp. 56-63. 

™ See W. J. Moore, Physical Chemistry, Second Edition (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Pren- 
tce-Hall, 1955), pp. 178-80. 

Y How the Laws of Physics Lis, pp. 151-62. 
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happily, that the explanandum be what scientists themselves think is 
in need of explaining. I am thinking here of the |O — C| differences 
generated by the false equations (her “fundamental laws”) being ex- 
plained by the idealized factors (her “causal processes”). From my 
perspective we explain these differences without appeal to univer- 
sal laws. 

To see this latter point, try to find a universal law in the schematic 
explanation of an |O — C| difference for an idealized law L in the 
following: Why is this |O — C], generated from ideal law L and input 
O-values O,,..., O» not equal to 0? Because there exists at least one 
factor Fẹ whether on or off the list for L, that has been ignored or 
idealized that affects the values of the target variables for L The 
explanatory statement here is not a covering law and seems to be 
existential in form, where some of these existentials have even been 
strictly verified. Oddly enough, these existentials seem to require 
mention of the ideal law used to get the C-value, and as such, are partly 
metalinguisic claims. It appears to me that any effort to obtain a 
universal covering lawlike statement to explain the difference will 
also have to mention the ideal law from which the particular C-value 
is derived. This is but one reason why I believe that there can be no 
covering law explanation for such differences, unless one is prepared 
to admit that there are laws that mention laws. 


XV. THE PROBLEM OF GAP INCREASE 


In the above (footnote 17), I mentioned the problem of “gap in- 
crease.” This is an interesting problem because it generates a tension 
between the goals of increased accuracy and having a complete list 
for a given theory. Assume that one has a list consisting of F; through 
F, where A and & are idealized for the function constructed on the 
basis of this list. Now assume that there are two factors, F and =, that 
are not on the list and are such that the increase caused by F, is 
exactly equal to the decrease caused by Æ. In scenario one, neither 
F nor F, is detected, and so one could get “close enough results” as 
a matter of luck. In scenario two, Fy is detected and &— is not, and Fy 
increases the |O — C| differences when corrected for. In case three, 
the situation is reversed where we get increased accuracy by failing 
to have Fy on the list, while correcting for Æ. 

On my approach for case one, the idealized law is not acceptable 
because the list is incomplete, that is, there are factors not on the list 
that affect the values of the variables. In the above, I gave a necessary 
condition for law acceptance (as opposed to “gap” acceptance), 
namely, that we accept idealized laws only if the idealized factors exist 
and play an explanatory role. Case one seems to suggest that law 
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acceptance also requires that the list be complete. Case two shows 
the tension between accuracy and completed lists. Here we can assume 
that the discovery of F, leads to the belief that the |O — C| differences 
are explained by F, F, and Fẹ. Assume that we can correct for Fy 
expecting a decrease in our differences which would justify our belief 
in Fẹy’s existence as an explainer. But we get an increase. What this 
means from my perspective is that the original difference was ex- 
plained by A and A, and that we now do not know how to explain 
the increase due to our correction. The causal influence of F has 
been there all along. Correcting for its absence in the equation seems 
to entail that there is a canceling factor, for example, FÆ. Note that 
this latter is an existential claim that can be verified. We explain the 
increase in this case by appealing to the existence of the canceling 
F, In case three, we simply reverse the scenario for case two. But here 
in correcting for F we get a decrease in our original differences. This 
would lead one to believe that F, F}, and & explain the differences, 
but this would be incorrect. As before, F; and Fy explain the original 
differences and we will be lucky if we discover the canceling effect of 
J. For without this discovery we do not have an explanation for the 
decrease due to correcting for A. Cases two and three also seem to 
suggest that our idealized law is acceptable only if the list is complete. 

Now consider the three scenarios from the point of view of an 
antirealist or instrumentalist. If these protagonists take one equation 
to be more acceptable than a second when the first is more accurate 
than the second, then they are presumably committed to wanting the 
equation from case three above. If increasing accuracy is all that one 
requires for purposes of acceptance, then our protagonists seem to 
be committed to ignorance. They do not want to know that there 
exists a factor, for example, Fẹ that explains the decrease due' to 
correcting for Æ such that the correction for both factors leads: to 
greater inaccuracy by comparison to correcting for F alone. This is 
the tension between accuracy and a completed list, more poetically, 
between messy metaphysics and useful mathematics. 

For those who wish to take increasing accuracy of the equations as 
a basis for acceptance or confirmation, as do Nowak and also Laymon, 
there are problems here for them as well. For such writers case two 
leads to rejection or disconfirmation, while case three leads to accep- 
tance or confirmation. Looking at case three, we can think of it as 
one where we drop the ideal condition for # and correct with the 
result of increased accuracy. This is supposedly sufficient for confirma- 
tion or acceptance. But clearly this is not the case when there are 
canceling factors like Fs. Nor is increased accuracy necessary for accep- 
tance. This is because the contrapositive of the latter would make 
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decreased accuracy sufficient for rejection or disconfirmation, some- 
thing shown to be false by case two. All I wish to suggest here is that 
failure to take account of canceling factors will create problems for 
such approaches.” 


XVI. WHAT ARE EMPIRICAL MATHEMATICAL THEORIES? 


The “picture” that emerges is that empirical mathematical theories 
should be seen as conjunctions of idealized laws with list statements. 
The latter tell us in some manner which factors affect the values of 
a given variable that has units, for example, acceleration. The factors 
are given in their broadest terms. And so Newtonian acceleration is 
affected by quantity of mass, configuration of mass, rigidity of mass, 
and the different kinds of forces. Newton’s general force equation 
and his gravitational force equation each require at the very least that 
the masses be point masses, collections of point masses, or rigid bodies, 
which is why both laws constructed from the equations are vacuous 
truths. One is not required to incorporate, for instance, “massless 
pulley,” into either law; nor any other more specific idealization which 
one encounters in the myriad uses of these laws. We have the two 
Newtonian laws and the list as a basis for deriving other laws, for 
example, the Atwood Machine Law, where in this instance it is the 
list that tells us that the cord’s mass and elasticity are factors to idealize; 
that frictional forces need to be recognized, and so on. 

In the Uranus and Mercury examples, it is the Newtonian list that 
tells one to look for another mass as an explainer of the gap. This 
yielded success for Uranus, but left us without a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the gap for Mercury. If we take the Newtonian list to be in 
statement form, then it might read: these are all and only the factors 
for acceleration. This statement historically turns out to be false, but 
it can be corrected by the addition of the inconstancy of mass factor. 
For me, it is in this sense that Newtonian theory is shown to be false, 
that is, it is the list statement that is false. The laws are true, but are 
unacceptable unless corrected or further idealized. This way of look- 
ing at matters explains why we take phlogiston theory, caloric theory, 
or Ptolemaic theory to be false. For all of these theories there were 
alleged explanatory factors on the lists that did not exist. And so there 
is no phlogiston or no phlogiston with negative weight, and so on. 
In Newton’s case there was a factor missing from the list. 


™ Ramsey recognizes the gap increase problem ın his own way. 
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XVII. WHEN TO ACCEPT A VACUOUSLY TRUE MATHEMATICAL LAW 


Finally, I have said that I am looking for a set of conditions that can 
be used to pick out the “good” from the “bad” vacuous truths. Ignoring 
the role of measurement error, these conditions seem to be the follow 
ing for idealized law (L): 


(L) If (,&&&... 2), then A = f(A, A). 

(1) l0- c| > 0. 

(2) Each J, idealizes an existing F, on L’s list. 

(3) Each F, explains in part why |O — C| > 0. 

(4) The F, on L’s list are all and only the F, that affect the values of 
the variables for L. 

(5) Each JZ is required for the derivation or construction of L 

(6) Af» A) 1s the best fitting function relative to the Ovalues for the 
unidealized variables for L 


Something is fishy if we idealize and do not get gaps; hence (1). An 
I, is relevant only if it idealizes an existing F, on L’s list and the latter 
plays an explanatory role; hence (2) and (3). We need to watch out 
for unknown factors and canceling factors; hence, (4). With (5) we 
avoid perfect cubes (as opposed to perfect spheres) and strange equa- 
tions like, for example, [PV = RT*]. Gaps are acceptable if and only 
if completely explained; ideal laws are acceptable only if the gaps are 
acceptable, and hence only if (1) through (5) obtain for L. We will 
want the greatest accuracy possible relative to the O-values of the 
variables that are actually factored into L; hence (6). Now, while I 
am persuaded that the above six conditions are necessary for speci- 
fying when one has a good vacuously true mathematical law, and 
hence are necessary for the acceptance of such a law, it is not clear 
whether they are conjointly sufficient. For example, what role should 
explaining the other two explananda play in acceptance? Even so, 
the set of vacuous mathematical truths is considerably narrowed in 
terms of acceptance by the above. These vacuously true laws are 
not trivial. 


XVII. FINAL DELIBERATIONS 


First, let me re-emphasize the fact that this paper is not concerned 
with laws of a nonmathematical type. There may be such laws of the 
type ‘All X are Y%’, for example, “All Cu wires are good conductors 
of electricity,” and they may even be exceptionless. There may even 
be laws of this form that have exceptions such that one may neverthe- 
less wish to say that they are approximately true. Such laws may come 
with provisos? or ceteris paribus clauses. But such laws are not the 


» It is remarkable from my perspectrve that when Carl Hempel talks about provisos 
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concern of this article. The mathematical laws of concern in this 
article are those that in some manner consist of false equations derived 
or constructed on the basis of false assumptions. These laws have 
C-value predictions that are not expected to agree with the O-values 
of the real system. For this type of idealized law there are no positive 
instances, or, if there are, they are the exceptions and are cause for 
concern. (How to get positive instances if the ideal conditions are 
relevant?) For laws of the form ‘All X3 are Yb’, the positive instances 
are the rule, and the negative instances are the exception and cause 
for alarm. 

Second, some are going to insist that in some instances the C-values 
are so close to the O-values that it is silly to forbid calling the law that 
generates the C-values “approximately true.” Here I think the question 
is: What do we take the law to be in the first place? I have argued in this 
article that the ideal conditions or false assumptions are constitutive of 
the laws. I have also chosen to stay with the material conditional. 
Given my analysis, it is just plain false to say that such laws, as I have 
presented them, are approximately true. 

For those who, at least for the sake of argument, grant that the 
laws are true, but insist that the equations are false and can legitimately 
be taken to be approximately true, there seem to be two cases to 
consider. The first is one where the differences can be explained by 
the factors idealized or by experimental/measurement error. While 
my preference is still one of avoidance of approximate truth talk, it 
is this sort of case that is the least problematic for me.” The second 
sort of case is one where the “close” differences cannot be explained 
by appeal to the factors idealized nor by error theory. In these cases, 
there is something wrong with our lists that underlie the false equa- 
tions. If one takes the theory to be the laws conjoined with lists as 
herein construed, then in such cases the theory is very likely false. 
There are unknown factors at work. My intuitions here are not at all 


he does so in some instances in a manner almost identical to my talk about lists. He 
states that a proviso must provide ontic as opposed to epistemic completeness, and 
this means that ıt must provide “all the factors present in the given case which in 
fact affect the outcome to be predicted by the theoretical inference...” In other 
places his use of ‘proviso’ would not fit my sense of ‘List’. See his “Provisos: A Problem 
Concerning the Inferential Functuon of Scientific Theories,” Erkennimas, xxv 
(1988): 147-64. 

PI have no trouble with approximate truth theories that try to make sense of 
such talk in terms of one equation being approximately true by companson to the 
true equation. My problem consists in taking a false equation to be approximately 
true on the basis of the |O — C] differences, as opposed to the trus equation. It is 
the work of Ilkka Niiniluoto that made me see this distinction clearly—see his Is 
Sasnce Progressive? (Boston: Reidel, 1984) and his Truthbkeness (Boston: Reidel, 1987). 
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clear. Here we have the theory likely to be false, the equations are 
false, the differences are not explained, and there are unknown factors 
at work. Is it at least a bit oversimplified or misleading to say under 
such conditions that the equation is approximately true? 

Third, some will want to know whether I believe that there are 
mathematical laws, fundamental or otherwise, that are not based in 
some manner on false assumptions. Note that when I say “based on 
false assumptions,” J mean either derived or constructed on the basis 
of such assumptions or requiring such assumptions for each applica- 
tion. Note also that from my perspective there can be true fundamental 
theories all of whose mathematical laws are based upon false assump- 
tions. With this much said, it is certainly possible to have mathematical 
laws not based in some manner on false assumptions whose |O — C] 
differences are explainable by appeal to measurement or experimen- 
tal error. The fact that I have not found any such laws is not much 
of an argument against their possibility, given my limited experience 
and knowledge. My skepticism about the existence of such laws is 
buttressed by the writings of those like Cartwright, Laymon, Nowak, 
Giere, Ramsey, and others. For example, of even so fundamental a 
law as the Shrodinger equation Giere says that there is no real system 
modeled by the equation (since more details are needed including 
approximations). Because he does not believe that the Shrédinger 
equation describes a real system to start with, he, unlike Cartwright,” 
does not believe the equation “lies.” With sufficient details it is used 
to define models.” 

But for the sake of argument, what happens to my position if 
there are such laws in the form of equations that are both true and 
fundamental? There are two possible scenarios here. In the first case, 
the fundamental, empirical, nonvacuous, true equations with some 
suitable premises logically imply all of the vacuous, empirical mathe- 
matical laws (in my sense of ‘law’).™ This is surely just plain false. But 
even if it were true, the false equations in the vacuous laws will not 
be deducible from the true fundamental equations. Such a deduction 
will require false assumptions (my ideal conditions). This situation 
would be the same as one where we take the Newtonian equations 
as true and fundamental and then try to assess the false Atwood 


"| How the Laws of Physics Lie. 

ne Saence, p. 90. 

™ It is teresting to note that in “Laws of Science, Theories, Measurement Com- 
ments on Ernest Nagel’s The Structure of Sama,” Nowak crincares Nagel on this very 

ant in his discussion of The Structure of Saence (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
World, 1961). 
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Machine equation. We would not escape the need to determine rele- 
vance of ideal conditions; we would still be stuck with assessing differ- 
ences, and so on. In other words, we cannot deduce the vacuous 
laws in my sense from the true fundamental equations without false 
idealizing assumptions. The same problems remain for the (now) 
deduced vacuous laws as for those not based on fundamental true 
equations. These are the problems of “gap” size, relevance of the 
assumed conditions, best fitting function given the unidealized vari 
ables, complete lists, and so on. Of course, we are also stuck with 
these problems if some vacuous laws are not implied by nonvacuous 
fundamental laws. The acceptance/rejection problems for vacuous 
mathematical laws discussed in this article remain whether there are 
true fundamental equations or not.* 

From my perspective, if one is to find nonvacuous mathematical 
laws it is more likely that they will not be fundamental. Instead, they 
will be the end result of Nowak’s method of concretization. They will 
be laws where all ideal conditions have been dropped and corrected 
for such that all factors on the list are captured by the equation. 

Finally, some further remarks comparing the approach of this paper 
with Giere’s approach. As we have seen, Giere wants his model to be 
similar to the real system in certain respects. So far so good. But Giere 
does not see the need to specify the relevant respects in which the 
model is not similar to the real system. As such, he does not see that 
the ideal conditions fulfill this role of specifying “allegedly” relevant 
dissimilarities. From my perspective the ideal conditions have the role 
of marking the relevant respects in which the real system and the 
model are not similar. This of course raises the issue of relevance of 
the ideal conditions, and my treatment of this issue provides a general 
principle for saying that the expected differences are close enough. 
Giere seems not to address this issue of relevance and does not offer 
a general principle or account for when the differences or degrees are 
close enough. To repeat one more time, the ideal conditions are 
relevant only if the factors they idealize exist and explain the differ- 
ences in whole or in part. 

JAMES DERDEN 
Humboldt State University 


* I do not speculate on the possibility of having a true fundamental equation that 
implies a host of “bed” vacuous laws and how one would then assess the true equation 
in these circumstances. 
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Knowledge and Its Limits. TIMOTHY WILLIAMSON. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2000. xi + 340 p. Cloth $39.95, paper $19.95. 


Timothy Williamson is perhaps best known for his views concerning 
the epistemic nature of vagueness. In the present book, knowledge 
itself comes under his microscope. His book articulates and defends 
a conception of the nature of knowledge—or at least, knowing that 
it has little to say on knowing how, knowing who, and so forth'—and 
applies the result to a variety of related issues. It refashions and melds 
together a dozen or so papers that Williamson has written on the 
topic in the last ten years, to produce a very distinctive vision of the 
nature of knowledge. The book displays notable originality, and is 
carefully and cleverly argued. The resources of formal logic and 
probability theory are brought to bear where appropriate, more 
technical material of this kind being relegated to five appendices. 

Traditional accounts factorize knowledge into two components, a 
subjective one, belief, plus an objective one, the appropriate relation 
to the world. This book rejects such an analysis. Knowledge is a sui 
generis mental state. Chapter 1 explains this conception of knowledge, 
and attacks various arguments to the effect that knowledge is not a 
purely mental state—as well as some claims concerning the nature 
of first-person authority on which such arguments depend. Chapter 
2 disposes of some further arguments to the same end. Whether 
a mental state is one of knowledge certainly does depend on the 
cooperation of the world; however, the thought that the contents of 
our mental states depend on the external world is now a familiar 
one to philosophers, and, the chapter argues, the dependence. of 
knowledge on the external world requires an externalism no more 
objectionable than that. Chapter 3 then goes on to the attack, and 
provides an ingenious argument against any analysis of knowledge 
into internal and external components. 

Having defended his conception of knowledge from infanticide, 
the next several chapters go on to elaborate its properties. Chapter 
4 argues that, quite generally, one’s mental states are such that one 
cannot always know when one is in them. The argument is a sorites- 


' But see Jason Stanley and Williamson, “Knowing How,” this JOURNAL, XCVII, 8 
(August 2001): pp 411-44. 
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like argument, and depends on the margin of error principle, of 
which more anon. The last couple of pages of the chapter draw, 
almost nonchalantly, a simple corollary which, if right, lays waste 
Dummettian antirealism. Chapter 5 draws another corollary of the 
argument, the rejection of the KK principle (if you know something, 
then you know that you know it), and discusses various connections 
between knowledge, reliability and the margin of error principle. 
Chapter 6 applies the results of these cogitations to the surprise 
exam paradox, arguing that the students in question start with the 
knowledge that there will be a surprise exam, but lose it as the days go 
on—and not because they forget things. Chapter 7 attacks “sensitive” 
accounts of knowledge—that is, those according to which, if you know 
p then the following conditional is true: if p had not been true, 
you would not have believed that p. It rejects this conditional and 
its variations. 

Chapter 8 takes skepticism in its sights. Consider two people—one 
is you sitting in a chair; the other is a brain in a vat receiving identical 
sensory stimulation. Both of you believe yourselves to be sitting in a 
chair. According to the account of knowledge just developed, because 
you have the appropriate relation to the external world, you know 
that you are sitting in a chair, whilst your envatted doppelganger does 
not. Skepticism solved. Since knowledge must be based on evidence, 
it follows that the two parties do not have the same evidence. It follows 
that evidence is not to be identified with that with which one is 
presented phenomenologically. What, then, is evidence? Chapter 9 
argues that something is evidence if and only if it is known. 

These conclusions challenge certain standard ideas concerning 
probability and evidence, and specifically the thought that we update 
our beliefs by conditionalization. If this were correct, knowledge could 
not be lost (as we have seen it can be). Chapter 10 provides a different 
account of conditionalization: the novel probability of p is the old 
probability of p, conditional upon the conjunction of the new evidence 
and what remains of the old evidence (220). (This is one place where 
Williamson is less than clear. The phrase ‘what remains of is omitted, 
making the subsequent discussion hard to follow. The situation is not 
helped by a typo: ‘ey on l. 6 should be ‘¢,’.) Assuming that one should 
assert that for which one has evidence (and only that), it follows from 
the preceding considerations, that one should assert what one knows 
(and only that). This conclusion is defended in chapter 11. 

Chapter 12, which has only a loose connection with what has gone 
before, defends the claim that there are unknowable truths, by 
articulating and defending the well-known Fitch argument to the 
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effect that if one assumes that everything true is knowable, it follows 
that everything true is known. 

Williamson’s views are novel, provocative, and raise many interesting 
issues. There is no space here to take many of them up. In what follows, 
I will take up just one—though an important one. Perhaps the central 
feature of Williamson’s view of knowledge is its strong externalism. You 
and the brain in the vat have the same phenomenological experiences, 
but you know that you are sitting in a chair whilst the brain does not. 
I want to bring this thought to bear on the margin of error principle, 
which, as stated by Williamson,’ is as follows: 

‘A’ is true in all cases similar to cases in which ‘It is known that A’ is 

true (ibid , p. 227). 

This principle is a central plank of Williamson’s view concerning 
vagueness: it allows him to explain why we cannot know exactly where 
the sharp cut-off point is in a soritical progression, even though there 
is one. Suppose that a vague sentence, A, changes from true to false 
between two adjacent points, + and j. If one knew that A were true at 
i, by the margin of error principle, it would have to be true at j, which 
it is not. 

The natural rationale for the margin of error principle depends 
on the fact that knowledge supervenes on evidence. If two situations 
present the same evidence, for example, by being phenomenologically 
indistinguishable, then J cannot know that A holds in one but not in 
the other. In other words, if A holds in one but not the other, then 
any judgment I make about it in these situations must be a guess. 
Now, in response to the skeptic, Williamson has argued that there is 
more to evidence than is phenomenologically present. Things can 
appear the same to two people phenomenologically; yet one can know 
something and the other not. The one phenomenology counts as 
evidence precisely because it is knowledge. In the same way, someone 
can have the evidence that A holds at i but not have the evidence 
that it holds at 7 precisely because A is knowledge. Once we are strong 
externalists about the conditions for knowledge, the situations at i 
and j are not similar. 

Williamson often defends the margin of error principle by appealing 
to reliability. For example, he says: 


The intuitive idea is that if one believes outnght to some degree that 
condition C obtains, when in fact it does, and at a very slightly later ume 
one believes outright on a very similar basis to a very slightly lower 


* Vagueness (New York: Routledge, 1994). 
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degree that C obtains, when in fact it does not, then one’s earlier belief 
is not reliable enough to constitute knowledge. The earlier case is 
sufficiently similar to the later case (101). 


Now, as we have seen, the situations at i and j may not be similar 
in the relevant sense. One might still argue, however, that the first 
belief is not knowledge since it is not reliable, as demonstrated, for 
example, by the fact that a person will not make the same judgment 
on different occasions. But it seems to me that there may well be 
people who do make the same judgment about some vague situation 
on different occasions—I have, to my own surprise, found myself 
doing this sometimes. And even if there are not such people, there 
could be. (Recall that the epistemicist about vagueness wants to argue 
not just that the cut-off point is unknown, but that it is unknowable) 
Of course, different people may also make different judgments about 
the same situation. But that is okay too. The one whose judgment is 
right knows; the other does not. Even if there is variation in the 
judgments of individuals, or of the same individual on different 
occasions, that is still okay. It may just show that vague words have a 
certain kind of context-dependence (not an implausible view). The 
person, relative to the context, may make the right judgment, and 
know that they have done so, even if the judgments are different in 
different contexts. Differences in judgments, therefore, even if they 
occur, are quite compatible with reliability. It would seem, then, that 
the epistemicist’s argument as to why we cannot know the location 
of a cut-off point is in trouble. 

As I pointed out above, the margin of error principle is also 
employed by Williamson to argue for various of his claims about 
knowledge. It would also seem, therefore, that his view about the 
nature of knowledge also threatens to undercut some of those 
arguments. That does not, of course, show that the view is wrong. 
And I think that Williamson’s view has sufficient attractiveness and 
robustness to survive a problem of this kind. Williamson has shown 
us what it is like to be a serious and thoroughgoing externalist about 
knowledge. Before reading the book I would not have thought such 
a view a serious possibility. Now I do. 

GRAHAM PRIEST 
University of Melbourne 
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IN MEMORIAM: JAMES J. WALSH 


The Editors and Trustees of the Journal of Philosophy note with 
sadness the passing of their friend and colleague, James J. Walsh, 
who died, abruptly, on February 24, 2003, of heart failure. Except 
for a period as Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University, his entire 
academic career, from 1954 until 1990, was in the Philosophy 
Department at Columbia, in which he served as Chairman, and 
as Director of Graduate Studies. He became an editor of the 
Journal in 1964. He brought to these offices the dedication and 
sense of duty that had made him a staff sergeant in the 34th 
Infantry Division, in which he was a radio operator in the front 
lines of Northern Italy in World War IL. He must have been an 
exemplary soldier, for his constant impulse was to sacrifice his 
own interests to those of the organizations he served. Jim was a 
medievalist, and lived on terms of appreciative familiarity with 
his philosophical heroes—Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, and 
John Buridan—and he delighted in the ingenuity with which 
they were able to negotiate logical difficulties without the powerful 
tools that modern logic would have given them. He retired from 
teaching in 1990, intending to pursue his investigations into 
fourteenth-century thought, but also to live closer to nature. Jim 
came from the Pacific Northwest, where he had attended Reed: 
College, and Manhattan held no charms for him. It was one of 
the paradoxes of his life that he sought to live as an outdoors- 
man—he was an avid skier and fisherman—while teaching in one 
of the most urban of Eastern universities. He spent a lot of his’ 
free time painting and writing poetry, but when his wife, Carole, 
was confined to a nursing home, he devoted himself to her care 
with the same intensity of love and what he lightly called Pftichi, 
that defined his relationship to everyone who depended upon 
him—his colleagues, his students, his cohorts in the infantry, and 
his children. He died in the snow, the element in which he was 
happiest. He was 78. 
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THICKNESS AND THEORY* 


hen I read Bernard Williams’s! trenchant objections to moral 
\ / \ ) theory and “the morality system,” I am torn, and uncertain 
where I stand. A kind of existential crisis ensues. Am I a 
defender of moral theory? Should I respond defensively: “No, that’s 
not what a moral theorist should think. Morality doesn’t need to be 
like that!” Or should I take a more detached view: “Yes, moral theory 
and the morality system are mistaken. I’m glad I don’t believe any 
of that!” 

What I will do here is to go through some of the leading ideas in 
Williams’s critique of moral theory, trying at the same time to link 
them together and to work out a stable set of reactions to them. I 
will begin with the contrast between thick and thin concepts, and 
continue from there to questions about the nature and viability of 
moral theory. 

Williams famously says that the application of thick ethical concepts 
such as “coward, lie, brutality, gratitude and so forth” is both action- 
guiding and world-guided. “If a concept of this kind applies,” he 
writes, “this often provides someone with a reason for action.... At 
the same time, their application is guided by the world. A concept 
of this sort may be rightly or wrongly applied, and people who have 
acquired it can agree that it applies or fails to apply to some new 
situation” (ibid, pp. 140fF.). 

This world-guidedness might be thought to be a matter of the 
greater empirical content of thick concepts as contrasted with thin 


“(The papers in this special sue were delivered at a conference in honor of 
Bernard Williams, sponsored by this JOURNAL, and held at Columbia University on 
November 18-14, 1999. We thank all the participants and all who attended.] 

| Ethics and the Lrmats of Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard, 1985). 
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ones like ‘right’ and ‘ought’. On this understanding of the term, a 
concept is “world-guided” to the extent that its correct applicability 
to a situation is determined by empirical (physical and psychological) 
features of that situation. When the concept is understood in this 
way, however, the significance of the contrast between thick and thin 
concepts seems open to doubt. As Samuel Scheffler? pointed out in 
his review of Williams’s book, ethical theories typically deal with a 
variety of moral concepts including well-being, consent, and various 
specific rights, such as rights to privacy, all of which seem to have 
considerable empirical content. So the contrast in empirical content 
between thick and thin concepts is at most one of degree. 

Moreover, the term ‘world-guided’ suggests that what distinguishes 
thick concepts is a kind of objectivity, that judgments using these 
concepts can express knowledge because (in virtue of their thickness) 
they make claims about the world—claims that are made true by 
(hence their proper use “guided by”) what the world is like. But there 
is a doubt about this claim of objectivity, which is raised by something 
Williams himself says. Responding to an imagined challenge from a 
noncognitivist, that thick ethical concepts can be divided into separate 
descriptive and evaluative components, Williams points out that there 
is no reason to believe that there will be a descriptive concept that 
will pick out just the same features of the world as a world-guided 
thick ethical concept. In order to trace the contours of the ethical 
concept’s applicability we have to understand its evaluative point. But 
if this is true—if we must be guided by the evaluative perspective of 
a thick concept in order to apply it—this seems to undermine the 
claim that its application is guided by the world in a sense that, by 
itself, conveys objectivity. To claim objectivity for these concepts we 
would also need, it would seem, to claim it for the evaluative judgments 
that determine their empirical shape. 

This suggests a different way of understanding the contrast between 
thick and thin ethical concepts, one that emphasizes not the degree 
of empirical content of thick concepts, but their degree of content 
period, especially the richness of the evaluative perspective that they 
involve. Here, it will be helpful to start from a characterization of 
thin concepts. The thinness of thin concepts such as ‘right’, ‘wrong’, 
‘duty’, and ‘obligation’ lies first and foremost in the abstractness, 
hence relative emptiness, of the ethical ideas that they involve, by 
contrast with concepts such as ‘coward’, ‘lie’, ‘betrayal’, ‘brutality’, 


? “Morality through Thick and Thin,” Philosophical Reviews, xcvi (1987): 411-34, 
see especially pp. 417-18. 
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‘honor’, and ‘gratitude’, whose greater content reflects the distinctive 
character of particular social worlds. Differences in the degree of 
empirical content, and hence in “world-guidedness,” are consequences 
of this deeper difference. 

This interpretation of the contrast fits with something that Williams 
says in later work’ about why judgments employing thick concepts 
might constitute knowledge, while those employing thin concepts 
could not. He says that there could be such a thing as expertise in 
the application of thick concepts, but no analogue of this in the case 
of thin ones. Expertise becomes relevant to knowledge through the 
following argument. 

In order for a person to know that p, p must be true, he must 
believe that p, and he must be warranted in this belief. The importance 
of this third condition, Williams says, citing E. J. Craig, “has its roots 
in the fact that we need some detectable property to lead us to 
informants with reliable information.“ He goes on to say that with 
respect to some kinds of questions, including empirical matters and 
theoretical questions in science and mathematics, people have differ- 
ent levels of expertise because they have different opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the relevant information. There are two 
kinds of possible expertise here (corresponding to two kinds of war- 
rant and hence two kinds of knowledge). The first is expertise 
grounded in training in relatively abstract theoretical matters, such 
as quantum mechanics. The second is expertise that consists in having 
the right kind of direct experience of the phenomena themselves. 

There is, Williams argues, no analogue of theoretical expertise in 
ethics. He gives two sorts of arguments for this. The first appeals to 
what he takes to be the absurdity of someone’s believing an ethical 
claim on the authority of his teacher’s credentials as an expert, even 
though he cannot see it for himself. The second is the chilling idea 
of life and death decisions in a hospital, for example, being made by 
someone whose only qualification is a Ph.D. in moral philosophy. 
These observations have, initially, considerable force. But what is to 
be made of them? 

Is it implausible to think that someone could have good reason to 
accept an ethical conclusion simply because some moral philosopher 
whom he believed to have thought long and hard about the subject 
was convinced that it was true? It would no doubt be unfair here for 


3 “Truth in Ethics,” in Brad Hooker, ed., Truth in Ethics (Cambridge: Blackwell, 
1996), pp 19-34, and “Who Needs Ethical Knowledge?” in Williams's Making Sense 
of Humanity and Other Philosophical Papers (New York: Cambridge, 1995), pp. 208-12. 
‘Who Needs Ethical Knowledge?” p. 205. 
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me to say, but is nonetheless true, that the fact that Wilkams is con- 
vinced that some ethical claim is mistaken gives me pause in continu- 
ing to hold it—at the very least gives me reason to spend a lot of time 
reexamining it—even if I cannot, at first, see why he thinks this. And 
I believe that this has to do not only with the fact that Williams is 
Williams, but also with the fact that he is an excellent moral philoso- 
pher, not a philosopher of physics, a physicist, a literary critic, nor 
an anthropologist. 

Supposing, however, that this claim about the implausibility of 
accepting an ethical conclusion “on authority” is correct, might there 
not be some explanation for it other than the irrelevance of moral 
theory? The implausibility of this kind of authority in ethics may rest 
on an idea about the kind of truths that ethical truths are supposed 
to be. They are supposed to be action-guiding and to serve as the 
basis for justifications and demands for justification that we can offer 
one another. If ethical judgments are to have this function, then it 
must not only be possible for us in general to see what they require 
of us, but also to see why this should be required. This explains our 
reaction to the idea of a student’s taking his professor’s word for an 
ethical conclusion, but it does not rule out theory, at least theory of 
a kind that meets the relevant transparency requirement. So it is not 
yet clear, to me at least, why there could not be something like 
theoretical expertise in ethics. This may become more clear, however, 
when we turn to Williams’s reasons for thinking that there could be 
ethical expertise of the second kind he mentions. 

This is the analogue of expertise grounded in experience. An ad- 
viser, Williams says, is someone who “may see better than you do how 
things stand and will help you see them aright.” The adviser’s expertise 
need not be only nonethical knowledge. It may, he writes, “take the 
form of certain kinds of knowledge under ethical concepts—that a 
certain course of action would be cowardly, for instance, or would 
count as a betrayal, or would not really be kind, and contributions 
of this kind can offer the person who is being advised a genuine 
discovery. So there is, in a sense, some ethical knowledge, it seems: 
knowledge of truths under ‘thick ethical concepts’.” There are also 
“marks of reliability” of such advisers, but these are “not best character- 
ized in terms of possessing information, but rather in terms of certain 
capacities, such as judgment, sensitivity, imagination, and so forth.” 

This may at first seem unfair, on two grounds. First, in order for 
the fact that a certain course of action would count as a betrayal to 


5 The quoted passages are from “Who Needs Ethical Knowledge?” pp. 206 and 207 
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amount to a discovery, and one with reason-giving force, seeing that 
this is so would have to involve some new and better understanding 
of what makes something a betrayal. What the expert deploys thus 
begins to sound like a piece of ethical theory, as I would understand 
it Second, the contrast proposed may strike one as a put-up job. 
The “theorist” is portrayed as someone who has learned some moral 
philosophy (can talk about the difference between deontological and 
consequentialist theories, for example) but is (utterly) lacking in 
judgment, while the possessor of thick ethical concepts is supposed 
also to be endowed with good judgment. Could we not have made 
the opposite assumptions—pairing a wise theorist with a woodenly 
conventional deployer of thick concepts? 

I believe that, in Williams’s view, there could be a woodenly conven- 
tional and unimaginative user of thick concepts, and that a wise person 
might also have a thorough understanding of moral theory, but this 
person’s wisdom could not arise from or consist in this grasp of moral 
theory. This is because in Williams’s view there is not enough there, 
at the level at which moral theory seeks to operate, for someone to 
be expert about. Here, we are brought back to the second interpreta- 
tion of the distinction between thick and thin concepts that I discussed 
above. On this interpretation, the fundamental problem with thin 
concepts is a lack of the kind of distinctive evaluative point that gives 
thick concepts their definite shapes. Their lack of empirical content 
(and of the kind of objectivity that such “world-guidedness” entails) 
is one consequence of this, and, we now see, their failure to ground 
a form of expertise is another. 

What this contrast between thick concepts and thin ones calls atten- 
tion to is, in the first instance, an alleged weakness of thin concepts. 
The corresponding virtue of thick concepts is merely that they do 
not have this weakness. Emptiness is a fault, but content is a virtue 
only if it is the right content. There are plenty of thick concepts one 
would not want to employ. Concepts that presuppose racist views are 
an obvious case in point, but there is no shortage of other examples. 
So the question is, what kind of reasons can be given for using one 
set of thick concepts rather than another, or for understanding these 
concepts one way rather than another? 

Williams agrees that we need to be able to give such reasons. He 
writes: “Nothing that has been said should lead us to think that tradi 
tional practices are beyond criticism; practices that make distinctions 
between different groups of people may certainly demand justifica- 
tion, if we are not to be content with unreflective traditions which 
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can provide paradigms of prejudice.“ The question, then, is how 
to distinguish between the kind of reflective criticism that Williams 
endorses and the kind that leads to ethical theory of the kind he 
urges us to reject. The difference lies, I believe, in the ways in which 
the mechanisms of criticism are related to the moral views (Williams 
often calls them dispost#ons) that they are used to criticize or support. 

Theory of the kind Williams objects to looks for “justificatory rea- 
sons” for our ethical views (ibid. p. 112). These are not just reasons 
for applying our thick ethical concepts in one way rather than an- 
other—reasons for calling certain actions “cruel,” for example—but 
reasons for using these concepts at all and for taking seriously the 
judgments made with them. Such justifications can take either of two 
forms. What I will call moral justification tries to show that the judgments 
we make using our particular ethical concepts are correct judgments 
about what is morally right and wrong. Rational justification, on the 
other hand, tries to show that the judgments we make using certain 
ethical concepts are ones that we have good reason to take seriously 
as guides to action. This kind of justification might be sought even 
after adequate moral justification has been given. Even if the judg- 
ments we make using certain concepts do express genuine moral 
requirements, we may still ask, “Why care about that?” 

Whichever kind of justification is in question, ethical theory tries 
to provide it by looking for a justificatory standpoint that is indepen- 
dent of our ethical concepts. Williams believes that this quest is mis- 
taken. He writes: 


Any such picture makes in some degree the Platonic assumption that 
the reflective agent as theorist can make himself independent from the 
life and character he is examining. The belief that you can look critically 
at all your dispositions from the outside, from the point of view of the 
universe, assumes you could understand your own and other people's 
dispositions from that point of view without tacitly taking for granted a 
picture of the world more locally familiar than any that would be available 
from there; but neither the psychology nor the history of ethical reflec- 
tion gives much reason to believe that the theoretical reasonings of the 
cool hour can do without a sense of the moral shape of the world, of 


the kind grven in the ordinary dispositions (ibid, p. 110). 
If the evaluative attitudes that we express when we “look critically at 
our dispositions” are themselves included among our dispositions, 
then it is very plausible to claim that we cannot “look critically at all 
our dispositions from the outside” (at least not all of them at the 


* Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy, p. 115. 
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same time). We will always, as it were, be looking through some of 
these dispositions rather than at them. Consider first the case of 
rational justification. The search for this kind of justification involves 
“standing outside of” certain of our judgments (those we call moral) 
and asking what reason we have for being guided by them. But in 
answering this question, we will still be expressing our own evaluative 
attitudes. I will call this the no-escape thesis. 

Some would hold, of course, that such an answer can be grounded 
in something more fundamental and inescapable than a particular 
evaluative judgment. Kant, for example, believed that his categorical 
imperative expressed a condition of rational agency: that recognizing 
its authority was not just a matter of coming to accept one evaluative 
judgment among others, but rather a matter of understanding what 
is required in order to have any such attitudes at all. 

Like Williams, I am not convinced by Kant's argument, and I do 
not think that any other attempt to ground moral requirements in 
preconditions of rationality is likely to succeed. The alternative, as I 
see it, is what I call the substantive strategy of trying to characterize 
morality in a way that makes clear why it, and the kind of life it makes 
possible, are things that we have reason to value. This strategy runs 
the risk of failing to account for the special force of morality—“the 
moral must"—because it seems to base the claims of morality on what 
is just one good among many others. I think that the best response 
to this problem is to call attention to relations between this good and 
others that make it sensible to give it priority over them, rather than 
to try to argue that unlike other goods it is a requirement of rational 
ity itself.’ 

In accepting the no-escape thesis, in rejecting Kant’s argument, 
and in adopting this substantive strategy, I may be coming closer to 
the position Williams recommends in the following passage. 


The main consequence that this discussion has for ethical argument is 
that reflective cntiasm should basically go in a direction opposite to 
that encouraged by ethical theory. Theory looks characteristically for 
considerations that are very general and have as little distinctive content 
as possible, because it is trying to systematize and because it wants to 
represent as many reasons as possible as applications of other reasons. 
But critical reflection should seek for as much shared understanding as 
it can find on any issue, and use any ethical material that, in the context 
of the reflective discussion, makes some sense and commands some 


"I defend this substantive strategy and try to carry it out in chapter 4 of What We 
Owe to Each Other (Cambndge: Harvard, 1998) 
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loyalty. Of course that will take some things for granted, but as serious 
reflection it must know it will do that® 


Important points of disagreement may, however, remain between 
Williams’s position and mine. What I have called a substantive strategy 
consists in trying to characterize an ethical concept in a way that 
brings out our reasons for taking it seriously as a guide to action.’ 
This approach can be applied either to thick concepts or thin ones, 
but in my own work I have concentrated on thin concepts, specifically 
the concepts of right and wrong. Williams takes this emphasis to be 
characteristic of ethical theory of the kind he believes is misguided. 

This brings me to what I called above moral justification. Williams 
sees ethical theory of the kind he opposes as essentially reductive. 
This is because it takes the process of critical reflection on our moral 
concepts to be a matter of determining whether the judgments made 
using these concepts are true judgments about what we ought morally 
to do, this being something that can be specified by general principles 
that use only thin concepts such as ‘right’ and ‘wrong’. Williams 
believes that this approach is headed in the wrong direction. He 
believes, as we have seen, that judgments made using thick ethical 
concepts can be true in a substantial sense. But the various languages 
of assessment employing thick concepts are in his view not “homoge- 
neous.”!° That is, they are not various ways of stating truths about one 
thing, “what we ought, morally, to do.” Since judgments using these 
concepts all give, or purport to give, reasons for action, there is a 
sense of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in which they all make claims about what 
it is right or wrong to do. But this is just the sense (not specifically 
moral) of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in which to call an action “wrong” is.to 
say that there are strong reasons (of some kind or another) against 
it, and to call an action “right” is just to say that there are no such 
reasons and, perhaps, that there are good reasons (of some kind or 
other) in its favor.'! Williams doubts, however, that there is a more 
substantial, specifically moral, sense of right and wrong such that 
people in different cultures, or people within the same culture who 


* Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy, pp. 116-17. 

’ This inquiry may, of course, lead to a negative conclusion: that the concept in 
question does not provide good reasons, or that it would do so only if modified in 
certain ways. 

1 "Truth in Ethics,” p. 33. 

This is my candidate for the sense that Williams is referring to when he speaks 
of “a univocal sense of ‘nght’ and ‘wrong’ that is closely related to practical reason” 
(thd, p. 32). 
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belong to groups using different thick concepts, are all using those 
concepts to make claims about what is right or wrong in this sense. 

Here, it is helpful to distinguish two questions. The first is why one 
would think that there are substantial notions of moral right and 
wrong that we have reason to take seriously. The second is whether 
these are the onl ethical concepts that are, ultimately, to be taken 
seriously: whether we or others have good reason to take other ethical 
concepts as guides to action only if they are reducible to these con- 
cepts, or justified in terms of them. 

In response to the first question, I believe that there is such a sense 
of moral right and wrong because it seems to me that an important 
part of our ethical thinking is unified in two respects. It seems to 
be unified in method—there is such a thing as the way that moral 
conclusions can and should be arrived at—and to be unified in its 
authority and in the motivation that it triggers: when one concludes 
that an action is wrong, this entails the recognition of a particular 
kind of reason not to do it. Moral theorists thus are driven to give a 
general characterization of the idea of moral rightness and wrongness 
(that is, of that part of our ethical thinking which has this unity) in 
order both to characterize the relevant method and to explain its 
rational authority. 

An ethical theory that offers an account of this method may explain 
some thick ethical concepts in terms of thin concepts such as right 
and wrong. I believe, for example, that the obligation to keep a 
promise can be explained in terms of general principles arising from 
the interests that others have in being able to rely on expectations 
about what we are going to do.” These principles are more general 
than the concept of a promise: they apply to some situations in which 
expectations have been created without promises having been given 
as well as to ones in which promises have been made. I believe that 
the structure of the concept of a promise as we understand it, in 
particular the conditions under which a promise is binding, are well 
understood by asking what principles of this kind it would or would 
not be reasonable to reject. The point of view from which we answer 
this question is less “local” than the concept of a promise, if be- 
ing “local” means presupposing a particular thick concept.” But it 
does presuppose certain features of our world that make the concept 
of a promise important for us, such as the fact that we often need to 


2 I offer such an explanation ın chapter 7 of What We Owe to Each Other 
BI have in mind here Williams’s remark, quoted above, from p. 110 of Ethias and 
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rely on assumptions about what others are going to do, and have 
reason -to want to provide others with reason to rely on assumptions 
about our behavior. It thus may rely on what Williams calls “a sense 
of the moral shape of the world.” If so, then what this example shows 
is that such a sense is not to be identified with the use of particular 
thick concepts. 

In a case of this kind, a moral theory explains a thick concept in 
terms of a thin one, so what it offers is in this respect a reductive 
account. But the result of coming to accept such an account need 
not be that one ceases to use the thick concept. One can go on 
making promises and talking of the obligation to fulfill them even 
after accepting the analysis I offer. Nor is a theory of the kind J am 
defending reductive in the further sense of singling out one thin 
concept, such as ‘obligation’, as the only morally relevant consider- 
ation and holding that all moral questions have to be settled by 
balancing competing claims of this kind. (Williams puts this in terms 
of the principle, “only an obligation can beat an obligation.”) 

Williams illustrates this principle with the example of a person who 
has made a promise to a friend but then finds that he has an opportir 
nity to do something that would be important for some cause in which 
he believes but which is incompatible with fulfilling the promise. He 
supposes that the example is set up so that we would agree that the 
right thing for the person to do would be to break the promise. But, 
he says, in order for the moral theory of the kind he is criticizing to 
support this conclusion (or even make it tempting) it has to construe 
promoting the cause as something the agent has an obligation to do. 
If it is just something he cares about or thinks important, then it 
cannot trump an obligation. 

I think Williams is right in finding this way of viewing things implau- 
sible, but I do not see why it is one that a moral theorist must adopt. 
In most moral theories I know of (certainly, in my own view, if it 
counts as a theory) the very understanding of the obligation to keep 
a promise includes the idea that various factors, not themselves con- 
peting obligations, can make it permissible not to do the thing prom- 
ised. Fulfilling a promise can fail to be obligatory simply because it 
turns out to have costs to the promisor which were unforeseeable at 
the time the promise was made and which vastly outweigh any interest 
that the promisee has in the matter. In order to explain why promisory 
obligations have this form, we need not assume that would-be promi 
sors have obligations to themselves not to undergo such costs.” It is 


4 Or, as Williams suggests in a footnote, that the promisors have an obligation to 
release them from their obhgatons—sthics and the Limits of Philosophy, p. 222, note 7 
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enough to see that this exception is something promisors have reason 
to want and that promisees could not reasonably object to (indeed, 
they may even have reason to want it, since it makes people willing 
to enter into promises that they otherwise would be wary of). More 
generally, in most moral theories (certainly, the more plausible ones) 
virtually any obligation or duty will be seen as admitting of exceptions 
of this kind, ones that are triggered by considerations that need not 
themselves be other obligations. 

I have so far been describing how an ethical theory might explain 
the thick ethical concept ‘promise’, but I think that there is a range 
of other thick concepts in common use—‘murder’ and ‘lie’, for exam- 
ple—that can be accounted for in a similar way. That is to say, there 
is a range of thick ethical concepts whose force and content is best 
explained by a theory of right and wrong. Insofar as these explanations 
are successful, they rebut the charge that ethical theory lacks substan- 
tive content. 

There are, however, other thick concepts that are not plausibly 
explained in this way. For example, although some people keep their 
promises because they believe that it would be wrong (in the sense 
deacribed by a theory of the kind I have proposed) not to do so, 
others may keep their word because they believe that breaking it 
would be dishonorable. Their concept of ‘honor’ may have little to 
do with what they owe to others and much more to do with an ideal 
of character they see as appropriate for a person of a particular class, 
role, or tradition, and perhaps also with an ideal of personal strength. 
‘Chastity’, which Williams often mentions as an example of a thick 
concept, may also belong to this class. These concepts are most plausi- 
bly understood not as special cases of a general notion of moral right 
and wrong but rather as deriving (or purporting to derive) their force 
from other, independent values. Someone who defends a substantive 
notion of moral right and wrong need not deny that there are such 
independent values that people can have good reason to be guided 
by. (This is my answer to the second question mentioned above.) 

Even though these freestanding thick concepts do not need to be 
derivable from the notions of right and wrong that moral theories 
describe, one important form of critical reflection on such concepts 
takes the form of asking whether they are consistent with the values 
that underlie this morality. This is how I would describe the kind of 
reflection to which Williams refers when he suggests that some thick 
concepts are properly dismissed as forms of prejudice. 

But it is also appropriate to ask, about thick concepts to which 
there is no such moral objection, whether the ideals they involve are 
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really worth valuing.“ The result of this further kind of reflective 
criticism is unlikely to be anything one would call a theory—not even 
a general, systematic account of what is worth valuing, let alone a set 
of principles. It does, however, involve stepping back from certain of 
our evaluative attitudes and looking for “justificatory reasons.” This 
search may involve only a very short step back—we may simply con- 
clude, on reflection, that these ideals are worth valuing. But the 
step may be longer—we may offer further reasons or even rather 
complicated arguments in support of them. In either case (as the no- 
escape thesis entails) the justifications that we come up with will be 
grounded, ultimately, in substantive judgments of value. 

I have argued that the notions of moral right and wrong that moral 
theory describes have more content than Williams suggests. But in 
adopting what I have called a substantive strategy for explaining how 
these notions are reason-giving, and in endorsing the no-escape thesis, 
I am committing myself to the view that the only possible justification 
for morality in the narrow sense or for freestanding ethical values 
rests ultimately on substantive judgments of value. J may therefore 
seem to be in agreement with Williams’s view that deliberation and 
justification must always start from our evaluative dispositions. 

In one sense, the one entailed by the no-escape thesis, I do accept 
this view. The justification of any ethical judgment must rest on sub- 
stantive claims about what we have good reason to do, and our accep- 
tance of such a claim reveals a certain “disposition of evaluation” on 
our part. But Williams’s use of the terms ‘disposition’ and ‘local’ 
sometimes seems to suggest another idea, which I would not accept 
that the justification of ethical values comes to rest not in certain 
substantive judgments but in the fact that, for various contingent 
historical reasons, we have these dispositions and are thus disposed 
to accept these judgments. This distinction is one that Williams himself 
mentions, as the distinction between “the inside point of view, the 
view from one’s dispositions and the outside point of view of those 
dispositions,” and he goes on to suggest that from the latter, “outside,” 
point of view “there is a sense in which [people’s dispositions] are 
the ultimate supports of ethical value.” 

It is, of course, trivially true that practices of evaluation depend on 
people’s dispositions—that people who entirely lacked these disposi- 


UI do not think that this is, at the most fundamental level, a question about 
whether having a disposition to value these things ıs part of a “flourishing” life. In 
at least some cases, a life is a good one because it involves valuing things that are 
(independently) worth valuing. 

16 Ethics and the Lemits of Philosophy, p. 51. 
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tions would not value anything. But it is equally true, and perhaps 
also trivially so, that judgments about what makes things valuable can 
be made only from what Williams calls the inside point of view. (This 
is just the no-escape thesis again.) And from this point of view (or, 
rather, from the only such points of view that seem to me to survive 
critical scrutiny) our dispositions to value things are not, in general, 
what make them valuable. The fact that one is drawn to a certain 
value, or that this value has in the past played an important role in 
shaping one’s life, or the lives of those around one, can be a reason 
for continuing to be guided by it. Whether, in a particular case, these 
facts are good reasons or not is, however, a substantive normative 
question that can only be answered from “the inside point of view.” 
It is not itself settled by any facts about our dispositions. I hope that 
Williams would agree. 

T. M. SCANLON 
Harvard University 
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REASONS THIN AND THICK 


ecent study in ethics has broadened the scope of the subject, 
Re questions of narrow morality in isolation to questions of 
to do and why, and of how to regard people, actions, and 
other aspects of life. In all this, Bernard Williams has been at the 
forefront. He turns us from narrowly moral right and wrong to reasons 
more broadly, and so to right and wrong not in a specifically moral 
sense, but in the sense of being supported all told by reasons of all 
kinds. This shift lies at the thin end of a spectrum, in the terminology 
that Williams coined. He has insisted too on thick ethical concepts and 
their centrality, concepts like ‘cruel’, ‘brutal’, ‘dishonest’, ‘chaste’, 
‘obscene’, and the like, concepts that cultures will not always share. 
Thick concepts somehow have built into them both a tie to reasons 
and a tie to empirical classification. Reasons couched in thick terms 
we might call thick reasons. 

This essay will be on the structure of ethical concepts; it examines 
accord and dispute in terms of reasons, thin and thick. What is ‘at 
issue when we ponder reasons? What is at issue when we disagree 
over them? Owen’s father insists that family tradition gives Owen 
reason to join the army. When Owen denies this, Williams can de- 
mand: What could really be at issue between them? What could Father 
be asserting and Owen denying? To get at the content of a set of 
claims, the key is disagreement: to understand concepts as concepts, 
identify what constitutes agreement or disagreement in terms of those 
concepts. Williams! famously discredits “external” claims of reasons, 
and his attack succeeds or not, if what I have been saying is right, 
depending on whether disagreement about “external” reasons is intel 
ligible. 

Reasons to act may be couched in plainly descriptive terms, in 
terms, say, of hurt or money or warmth, or they may be couched in 
terms that are thick. A strong reason not to tormenta cat, for instance, 
is that it would be cruel. The meaning of a term like ‘cruel’ somehow 
builds in a tie to reasons. Straight agreement or disagreement in thick 
terms will not always be in the offing: Oscar Wilde could neither agree 


1 “Internal and External Reasons” (1980), reprinted ın Moral Luck: Philosophical 
Papers, 1973-1980 (New York: Cambridge, 1981), pp. 101-13; and “Internal Reasons 
and the Obscurity of Blame” (1989), reprinted in Makeng Sense of Humanity and Other 
Philosophical Papers, 1982-1993 (New York Cambridge, 1995), pp 35-45. 
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nor disagree that a passage was blasphemy; “‘Blasphemy’ is not one 
of my words.” Here again, disagreement is the key: we interpret a 
word like ‘blasphemy’ as having a precise sense only when we settle 
what it would be to agree or to disagree—or to be in no position to 
do either, the term not being among one’s words. Both with reasons 
and with thick description, when we ask after the logic of a concept, we 
are in effect inquiring into agreement and disagreement conditions. 


I. REASONS EXTERNALISM 


That an act would hurt someone else is reason not to do it, many 
would claim. If kicking a man would hurt him, that is reason not to 
kick him—reason in and of itself and not just for what it might bring 
on the kicker’s own head. What could all this mean? We might try 
interpreting it imperatively: if I tell myself that the pain it would cause 
the man is reason not to kick him, I am telling myself to weigh his 
pain against kicking him, to weigh the fact that kicking him would 
hurt him in favor of desisting. I am telling myself how, in my delibera- 
tions, to treat the fact that kicking him would hurt him. Of course, 
talk here of “deliberations” on whether to kick him is strange, since 
extreme cases aside, I might want the weighing to be so automatic 
that the thought of kicking him does not cross my mind. But if you 
ask me, “Why not kick him?” I do have an answer if I care to give it 
“Because it would hurt him.” I can endorse my automatic reactions 
by going through a piece of hypothetical deliberation: asking myself 
whether to kick him and being overly explicit in my reasoning. I tell 
myself, “Weigh against kicking him the fact that it would hurt him.” 
This amounts to regarding his pain as reason not to kick him. 

This is not yet a full account of what it means to call something a 
reason. It covers only the first-person present, what I mean when I 
say that something is reason for me right now to do a thing or not. 
The first-person present case, though, can at least serve as a test for 
any account of what it means to call something a reason. 

Bear in mind a familiar and crucial distinction. Adolf Hitler had 
various reasons for his pact with Joseph Stalin. If we ask, though, 
“What were his reasons?” we are likely not asking the same question 
as Hitler did if he asked what reasons he had to make a pact with 
Stalin. Hitler was asking why to do it; we are asking why he did it 
Doing it looked to promote his longterm plan for Lebensraum for 
Germans in the East; that, I take it, was a chief broad reason he had 
for doing it. But in saying this, I am not saying that this was any reason 
to make the pact; that would be quite a different claim, and not one 
I would make. Preventing death and destruction in Russia, on the 
other hand, might well be reason to make such a pact—but that 
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certainly was not Hitler’s reason for making it. Contrast, then, reason 
to dosomething and one’s reason for doing it: reasons to do something 
bear on whether to do it, whereas his reasons for doing it explain 
why he did it? His reasons for doing it are things he saw as reasons 
to do it and so acted upon. It is reasons to do something that are at 
issue in debates over mternal and external reasons. 

What, then, of the second-person case? I tell you that, in your case, 
there is reason not to kick me, that the fact that it would hurt me is 
reason not to do it. In saying this, I am of course advising you, telling 
you to weigh this fact in favor of desisting.’ Calling it advice, though, 
is not by itself informative; we are asking after the nature of advice. 
How, then, can we extend our first-person account of thinking what 
reasons there are to the case of offering reasons to you—to the case 
of advice? One way is this: when I think through reasons for you to 
kick me or not, we can say J am asking myself what to do if in your 
shoes. When I voice an answer, I share my thoughts with you; I express 
a state of mind I have reached. In the previous case, when I announced 
that your pain was reason for me not to kick you, the state of mind 
I expressed was this: telling myself, for my actual situation, to weigh 
this consideration against kicking you. When I now advise that the 
pain I would feel is reason for you not to kick me, the state of mind 
I express is the same, but for the hypothetical case of being you, or 
of being just like you in every way. I am saying, “If I’m about to be 
you, let me weigh against kicking Gibbard the fact that it would hurt 
him.” Thus we proceed from the first-person case to the second. 
Thinking what reasons there are for me to do something right now 
is clearly part of thinking what to do; it consists in thinking what facts 
to weigh as considerations for and against. Likewise, I am saying, 
thinking what reasons there are for you to do something is part of 
thinking what to do as you; it consists in thinking what facts to weigh 
as considerations pro and con if in your situation. 

Thinking of reasons to do things, if this is right, is part of thinking 
how to live. I can think what to do in contingencies I am not in right 
now, and that amounts to thinking of what reasons there are to do 
things in those contingencies. What is it to you, though, my thinking 
on these matters? Perhaps nothing, if you do not at all trust my 
judgments about reasons. But likewise with questions of plain fact: 
my thoughts about where I was yesterday would be nothing to you if 


? Robert Audi makes the distinction in roughly these terms; see “Acting for Rea- 
sons,” Philosophical Renew, xcv (1986): 511-46, p. 513. 

* Williams speaks of a “local advisory model” of reasons—Makeng Senss of Humanity, 
pp. 208-09. 
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you did not at all trust my thinking on where I was. In thinking how 
to live, though, in thinking about your life and mine, we may do best 
to put our heads together. You may want help in thinking what to 
do and how to weigh the considerations. You then want me to think 
about the same question you are confronting: what to do in your 
situation and why. 

This account extends to the third person. The Marquis, suppose, 
has no motivation to keep from hurting me, and no motivation could 
be aroused by sheer information, vivid awareness, and moves toward 
consistency. I can still say he has reason not to kick me: kicking me 
would hurt me, and that, in and of itself, is reason not to kick me. 
What I then am saying, on the account I have been constructing, is 
this: suppose I am about to be the Marquis, so that I will have no 
inkling of intrinsic motivation that Gibbard not suffer. My question 
now is what to do once so transformed: Kick Gibbard or not? Part of 
my answer may still be this: to weigh against kicking another person 
the fact that kicking him would hurt him. 

When I move back to the second person and address this thought 
to the Marquis, the advice I am giving him is sincere: I am saying 
what I think for the case of being exactly like him. He, to be sure, 
will ignore me—but it is one question what I am saying and another 
whether he accepts what I am saying. To accept what I am saying 
would be to tell himself the very thing I myself am telling him: “In 
this case, weigh against kicking Gibbard the fact that it would hurt 
him.” Vain hope that he will accept this, but I am being sincere; I 
myself accept it. We have said, moreover, what it would be for him to 
accept what I am saying.* 

The account I have been laying out, then, accords sense to reason 
claims that are “external.” Anyone who accepts the account is thus 
an “external reasons theorist”—or as I will say, a reasons externahst: she 
maintains that there can be a reason to do something even when 
one’s “motivational set” is devoid of anything relevant. Or more pre- 
cisely, she will think such claims intelligible. The Marquis in the 
example lacks all motivation to keep from hurting me; he lacks even 
motivations that are potential in various ways. Still, I assert, he Has 
reason not to kick me, strong reason: that kicking me would hurt me. 
Whether or not this assertion of mine is true, the account I have 
offered of reason claims treats this assertion of mine as intelligible. 
Williams, in contrast, is a reasons internakst: it is unintelligible what I 


“See my Wise Chuas, Apt Feetngs A Theory of Normatrue Judgment (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1990), pp. 160-64, for this account of the concept of a reason. 
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could be claiming, he maintains, since I admit that the Marquis lacks 
all relevant motives. 

When I say that the Marquis has reason not to kick me, he disagrees. 
The account I have offered says what is at issue between the Marquis 
and me: the issue is whether, in his case, to weigh against kicking me 
the pain that it would cause me. His case, to be sure, includes his 
lack of all intrinsic motivation to avoid hurting others. Our question, 
though, is what motives to have, and how strongly. This is not a question 
of psychological fact; it is not the question what motives he in fact 
has. In his first-person deliberations, the Marquis is asking what to 
do; he is asking, for his own case, why to kick me and why not to kick 
me. He is forming his motivations. In thinking about reasons and 
talking with him about them, I myself am addressing the same ques- 
tions for the same case. 


U. CRITIQUES OF EXTERNAL REASONS 


In asecond article on the subject, “Internal Reasons and the Obscurity 
of Blame,” Williams offers two arguments against externalist accounts 
of reasons. One hinges on the “interrelation between explanatory 
and normative reasons.” Writes Williams: “If it is true that A has. a 
reason to È, then it must be possible that he should ® for that 
reason; and if he does act for that reason, then that reason will be 
the explanation of his acting” (op. at, p. 39). “What he actually does 
must be explained by his $” that is, by his “motivational set,” as 
Williams calls it. Suppose, then, my pain is genuinely reason for the 
Marquis not to kick me. It must then be possible that he should desist 
from kicking me for that reason—and, as Williams says, if the Marquis 
“does act for that reason, that reason will be the explanation of his 
acting.” 

The Marquis lacks all motivation not to hurt me. Is acting to avoid 
hurting me, then, not even “possible,” in the needed sense? True in 
fact, alas, he will not shun hurting me, in the case I am imagining—but 
“will not” does not by itself imply “cannot.” Sometimes there is ample 
reason to doa thing and one still does not do it. Desisting from kicking 
me, to be sure, would mean changing the Marquis’s motivations, but 
such a thing obtains whenever there is reason to desist from an action 
but one does not. On the other hand, if the Marquis did think my 
pain strong reason to desist, if he believed what I am saying when I 
tell him that it is, he would perhaps desist. If he thought there was 
any reason to desist, perhaps, then he would. In this sense, it is fully 
possible that he act on this reason. 

“If he does act for that reason,” Williams adds, “then that reason 
will be the explanation of his acting.” In one sense, something like 
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this does follow from the account I have been offering: that it was 
the Marquis’s reason for desisting would indeed help explain his 
desisting. My hurt would then be Ais reason for desisting, and this 
would consist in the fact that he took it to be a reason to desist and 
that his doing so explained his desisting. Can we burden the external 
reasons theorist, though, with a stronger reading? Suppose the 
Marquis, through some amazing transformation, were to stop himself 
kicking me, and do so on the grounds that kicking me would hurt 
me. Agreed, the explanation, or part of it, would then be that avoiding 
hurting others was now among his own reasons for acting. Can we 
plausibly read the demand, though, as a stronger one, that is, that the 
explanation cite the finding that not hurting others truly is a reason? 

In “Internal and External Reasons,” his initial article on these sub- 
jects, Williams clearly does place the stronger demand on external 
reason claims. The external reasons theorist, he observes, wants some- 
thing further: not only “that the agent should acquire the motivation 
because he comes to believe the reason statement,” but moreover, that 
this is “because, in some way, he is considering the matter aright” 
(op. at, pp. 108-09). If the agent deliberated rationally, the external 
reasons theorist must insist, he would come to be motivated. But since 
ex hypothesi, someone like the Marquis has no motive of decency or 
compassion to deliberate from, Williams concludes: “I see no reason 
to suppose that these conditions could possibly be met” (op. at, p. 109). 

One move to meet these conditions, though, is more or less trivial. 
Rational deliberation, the external reasons theorist can say, is delibera- 
tion that “tracks” genuine reasons. It is deliberation that responds to 
which sorts of reasons obtain in one’s situation. Suppose that in the 
case of the Marquis, my pain indeed is genuine reason not to kick 
me. Then his deliberation is rational only if he weighs my pain against 
kicking me. He deliberates rationally only if the reasons to act, in his 
case, become his reasons for acting. As matters stand, to be sure, the 
Marquis just does not “see it”; he does not see the hurt he knows I 
would feel as reason not to kick me. If my pain really is reason not 
to kick me, he is blind to this reason. In this regard, however, he is just 
not deliberating with ideal rationality—so might claim the external 
reasons theorist. 

Can we take seriously this talk of “seeing” reasons? Perhaps it should 
be laughed aside: it suggests a mysterious Platonism; it suggests that 
the rational agent responds to the layout of reasons in a nonspatial 
realm, discerning these objects, being moved by them, and so acting. 
This is a perceptual model of reasons, on which reasons are something 
we apprehend and whose apprehension motivates the apprehender. 
Why should we think there exists any such a nonspatial realm into 
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which we can peer? Neither Williams nor I welcome bald metaphysical 
claims along these lines. They seem fantastic—and if they were true, 
how could we know it? 

We need to ask a further question, though: As people who act and 
who think about what we are doing, can we coherently deny there 1s 
any such a thing as “considering matters aright”? Can we renounce 
all contrast between thinking rightly and thinking wrongly? We think 
what to do, and we can also think about thinking what to do, accepting 
some ways of thinking and rejecting others. In doing this, we are 
thinking how to think and how not to think. We are forming partial 
contingency plans for how to plan our lives. I tell myself, from time 
to time, “I am thinking about this the wrong way.” To think such a 
thing is just to reject the way I have been thinking. Planning how to 
think and how not to think, then, amounts to arriving at views as to 
what constitutes thinking aright and what does not, what makes for 
“considering matters aright.” Talk of “seeing what to do” is at least 
as natural as talk of “seeing what the reasons are,” and this talk 
insinuates a distinction between really “seeing” and the illusion of 
seeing. We make this contrast when we think how to plan our lives. 

It is widely thought that sheer logical coherence is indeed a require- 
ment of planning, that if my plans are logically incoherent, I fail to 
consider matters aright. All of classical normative decision theory rests 
on this doctrine; I consider matters wrongly, for instance, if I commit a 
sunk cost fallacy. As a selfconscious planner, though, must I think I can 
make mistakes that are substantive, and not just a matter of formal 
coherence? Can I err by treating as reasons considerations that are really 
no reasons at all? A snob I rightly despise, imagine, would think badly 
of me if I liked that song, and I find I care. Can I not think this a 
mistake? To think it a mistake is to settle on not caring—insofar as 
my thinking what to care about can control my carings. 

There is, I admit, far more to explore to vindicate such an account 
of the concept of seeing matters aright. Why are questions of how to 
consider our actions disputable, if they are? I do not at all claim to 
have gotten to the root of these issues, nor to have answered all 
worries that Williams should have with the line I am taking. I am 
suggesting, though, that thoughts of “considering matters aright” are 
a part of self-conscious planning. I can say, “To consider matters that 
way is to consider: them aright,” and that roughly amounts to the 
imperative, “Consider matters that wayl” If we cannot renounce such 
imperatives, we cannot deny all sense to talk of “considering mat- 
ters aright.” 

In his later article “Internal Reasons and the Obscurity of Blame,” 
Williams mounts a further “challenge to the externalist theorist”: 
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“Suppose we take the externalist view, and so accept that it can be 
true that A has a reason to ® without there being any shadow or trace 
of that presently in his S. What is it the agent comes to believe when 
he comes to believe he has a reason to do ©?” (op. at. p. 39). I have 
nothing direct and informative to say on this; the man just comes to 
believe that there is reason to do it. No naturalistic synonym for this 
exists, if the account I have sketched is right. In that regard I agree 
with nonnaturalists, with philosophers who are nonnaturalists on rea- 
sons to act. It would not help, I agree with Williams, to say that the 
man comes to believe some special nonnatural fact. I do, though, say 
what this state of coming to believe consists in: for the Marquis to 
come to believe that my pain is reason not to kick me would be for 
him to accept a directive to weigh my pain in favor of desisting. 

Imagine, says Williams, that a man is brutally nasty to his wife, and 
nothing we can tell him moves him in the least not to be. Many things 
can be said, “that he is ungrateful, inconsiderate, hard, sexist, nasty, 
selfish, brutal,” and “that it would be better if he were nicer to her.” 
What, then, does it add to say that he has reason to be nicer to her? 
I have not yet talked about thick terms like the ones that Williams 
here invokes, and the answer to this challenge will depend on how 
such terms work. One possibility is this: perhaps if the way the man 
treats her is “nasty,” that entails analytically that he has reason not to 
treat her the way he does. Thus, if you did not think he had any 
reason to treat her differently and you were not inconsistent, then 
you would be misstating your views if you said that his way of treating 
her was “nasty.” If this is how the term works, then of course saying 
he has reason not to act as he does adds nothing. Once I say that his 
way of treating her is nasty, I have already committed myself to the 
less specific view that he has reason not to treat her that way. Note 
that, if that is so, we shall have to understand talk of reasons to act 
if we are to understand talk of being “nasty.” Reasons to act are then 
the first thing to explain, even though these other things we can say 
identify particular kinds of reasons. 

Alternatively, these thick terms, or some of them, might not entail 
what the man himself has reason to do. Instead, they might somehow 
combine empirical classification with thinking how to feel about the 
man, how we others have reason to feel about the way he treats his 
wife. Suppose the term ‘nasty’ works this way. Then calling him “nasty” 
will leave another question unaddressed: What considerations, if any, 
to weigh, if in his shoes, toward treating his wife more considerately? 
That is part of the question of how to live, applied to the situation 
of being him. 
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Ill. DISAGREEING ON REASONS 


If externalist accounts of the concept of a reason must somehow fail, 
the objections of Williams which I have surveyed do not fully show 
what goes awry—so I have argued. Now, Williams may take it as obvious 
that the kind of account I want to offer of what reason claims mean 
is defective. He assumes that reason facts will be straight, naturalistic 
facts descriptively couched, and I am offering no such facts. I offer 
instead the deliverances of thought experiments about what consider- 
ations to weigh in someone’s case, and how. 

Suppose, though, that the thought experiments of two people come 
out opposed. You consider, hypothetically, being the Marquis who 
thrills to kicking people, and who does not weigh their pain as in 
itself counting against kicking them. You say, “If I’m in his shoes and 
exactly like him, let me weigh the pain of others against kicking 
them.” The Marquis says, nonhypothetically, “Let me not weigh their 
pain in the least as counting in itself against kicking them.” Does this 
really constitute a disagreement? Why not just say that you and he 
have different dispositions, two different contingency plans for living? 
I say that you and he disagree on what considerations to count if in 
his shoes—but why say this? It seems futile for you and him to argue: 
true, if he accepted what you say, he would come to count their pain 
toward desisting. Nothing he already accepts, though, commits him 
to this. Why dispute such a thing? Why dispute what to do and why 
in his circumstances? Can there be genuine disagreement on what 
to do if one is the Marquis? 

I raise this question not to dispatch it, but to point out an area that 
needs exploration. Consider the matter briefly, though: in planning 
my own life, I cannot well avoid viewing myself as sticking to plans 
or changing my mind, agreeing or disagreeing with my earlier self; 
otherwise, my thought lacks all continuity. Now, I am not good at 
thinking all by myself how to live and why. I want us to put our heads 
together, letting you try out ways of doing my thinking for me. I let 
your thoughts enter my stream of thinking as candidate thoughts of 
my own, to be accepted or rejected. If we take this stance to each 
other, we are treating the deliverances of each other’s thought exper+ 
ments on how to live as subject to agreement or disagreement _ 

With the Marquis, however, treating his thoughts as my own would 
only corrupt me. No pragmatic grounds in this case support thinking 
together about reasons, treating his thoughts as answers to questions 
that I ask myself. Now, of course, argumentative impasse threatens 
even with the plainest of facts. The special creationist and I can reach 
an impasse on whether the seeming remains in the La Brea Tar Pits 
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stem from real animals and people. That we might reach an impasse, 
then, in no way shows, all by itself, that no real dispute exists. Still, I 
face a puzzle: J am proposing to treat planning questions—questions 
of what to weigh how in one’s decisions—as subject to agreement 
and disagreement among us. For this I offer pragmatic grounds, but 
these pragmatic grounds can be lacking in some cases. Here is a 
cluster of issues well worth investigating, and how external reasons 
would fare in the exploration I must leave unsettled. Instead, I now 
shift to thick concepts and their tie to reasons. 
IV. THICK CONCEPTS AND CLASSIFICATION 

A gang of boys torture a cat. Why not join in? Because it is distasteful, 
no doubt, but above all because it is cruel. And indeed it is cruel; in 
David Wiggins’s phrase, “There is nothing else to think.” Says Williams: 
“True, if you use the concept ‘cruel’, there is nothing else to think 
but that their behavior was cruel. But there is nothing in the situation, 
or in the discourse of these other people, that can recruit somebody 
into using the concept ‘cruel’ if they don’t already.”* What is at stake 
in recruiting them into the concept is not just empirical classification. 
You are recruited only if you oppose what you find cruel, if you think 
it abhorrent. It is important to ask how this might work. Great powers 
are claimed for thick concepts, and we should do our best to get to 
the root of which powers they really have and which they lack. Such 
terms are bound to be loose and fluid, of course, and sharpening 
them can only be artificial. If, though, we steer away from explicit 
analysis, we may be guided anyway by implicit views of how these 
concepts work, and these implicit views risk being faulty, authorizing 
runabout inference tickets and the like. We need to ask, then, how 
such terms could work in our ethical thinking if their meanings were 
clear and sharp. Williams has some of the most explicit discussions 
in the literature on how such concepts might work, and there is ample 
reason to join him in the inquiry. 

The concept ‘cruel’, on Williams’s view, is one the boys might 
understand without making their own. Sheer understanding of our 
view is not enough by itself to make them regard what they are doing 
as cruel and abhor it, they can understand our view and reject it 
What, then, is missing with them? Even to understand the concept, 
we may well think, they must see its point, and that requires imagina- 


**Truth m Ethics,” Ratio (new series), vm, 3 (December 1995): 227-42, p. 287. 
He adds some qualifications, but what I have to say will not depend on them. 
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tion—but they can see the point and not adopt it.’ An account of the 
concept, if all this is right, must yield two different ways the concept 
could be theirs or ours: comprehending the concept, and standing 
ready to use it. To stand ready to use the concept, one must of course 
comprehend it, but not the reverse. Someone who comprehends the 
concept but rejects it, though, presumably does understand what it 
would be to stand ready to use it (as a historian might come to 
comprehend a past notion of chastity she herself does not share). | 

One thing that thick concepts do, according to Williams, is classify. 
That goes not just for thick concepts whose points are acceptable, 
but for thick concepts that Williams understands but rightly rejects 
standing ready to use. When in the days of Augustine, a Christian 
called an action unchaste, sometimes that person spoke truly and 
sometimes falsely. If their concept chaste is nat ours, however, we 
ourselves cannot join in with them and judge an act chaste or unchaste 
in their sense. Augustine calls his earlier life unchaste, and he ought 
to know; we ourselves can hear him and say “true.” But we cannot 
then add, “Indeed it was unchaste”—for his term ‘unchaste’ is not 
one of our words; we can mention it and understand it, but not use 
it. But Augustine, Williams thinks, was genuinely classifying, whether 
or not there was good point to classifying that way. 

Now, I myself think this wrong: if we reject Augustine’s concepts, 
we cannot coherently credit him with achieving classification. If he 
speaks truly, then we outsiders can learn to join him in speaking truly; 
if we rightly judge it improper for us to join him, then we must deny 
that he is really classifying. 

Sometimes Augustine and Monica disagree about what is chaste 
and what is not; they disagree, say, on whether a woman’s exposing 
her hair to men at large on the street is unchaste. Now if, when they 
use the term, they are really classifying, then at least one of them is 
getting it wrong—or else the act is in a penumbra of vagueness that 
surrounds the term’s clear cases. The two agree, however, that 
exposing hair is not “sort of chaste” and “sort of unchaste”; it is 
not penumbral. She thinks it clearly chaste, and he thinks it clearly 
unchaste. If we say that one of them speaks truth and say which one, 
we are taking sides on this question. But we, I am imagining, reject 
the point of their classifying acts as chaste or unchaste. Their dispute, 
then, is one we are unequipped to judge, or to regard as admitting 
judgment. We might alternatively say that this question of classification 


*For the history of this point, see Wilhams, Ethics and the Limuis of Philosophy 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1985), note 7 to chapter 8, pp. 217-18. 
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is penumbral, that each of them is sort of right and sort of wrong. If 
we say this, however, we are again taking sides, this time against both 
of them—for they agree that this is no penumbral matter. We cannot, 
then, stay out of their disputes and still think them to be classifying, 
either precisely or vaguely. They as full users treat the question of 
classification as a real one; we, in rejecting the point of the term, 
have precluded ourselves from doing so. In rejecting the point of the 
classification, we forgo the claim that they are achieving a genuine clas- 
sification. 

Williams disagrees; he proposes a way for an anthropologist or 
historian to award marks for truth and falsity. The outsider can simu- 
late; he can play act: retaining the ethnographic stance and refusing 
to adopt their concepts seriously, he can still simulate being a speaker 
of their language. Call their language L: “In that case,” says Williams, 
“he will be following the rule of truthfulnessin-L.” And that is a rule 
of truth. Says Williams: “If a person’s utterance is true in L, and the 
person is speaking L, then the person’s utterance is true.” To simulate, 
thinks Williams, the ethnographer recognizes what is true and what 
is false. 

Simulating, though, need not consist in following a rule of truth, 
if that means attempting actually to speak truths. It consists, we might 
put it, in simulating following a rule of truth. To simulate belief in 
witchcraft, you simulate classifying people as witches or not. If you 
simulate well, you respond to the same genuine features of people 
as does the believer you simulate: social marginality and the like, 
perhaps. You respond with a simulated classification that matches the 
earnest beliefs of the subject you simulate. You simulate thinking true 
that certain people are witches, but the beliefs you simulate, you know 
well, are false. Likewise, if you want to simulate a person who believes 
things that are neither true nor false, you aim to simulate regarding 
those things as true; you do not aim for simulated belief in real truths. 
The ethnographer who can simulate his subjects, then, need not be 
following a rule of simulated saying of things he regards as true in 
their language. He might proceed that way, but simulation does not 
in general require proceeding that way. He must, of course, respond 
to those real features to which they respond in their classifying, or 
the simulation will not be accurate. He need not, though, be re- 
sponding to the putative features his subjects think they are tracking. 
Accurate simulation, then, need not, even for the most part, deliver 
a test for the truth of the beliefs simulated. 


™*Truth m Ethics,” p 239. 
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In short, to believe a thing to be true is to agree with it, even if 
you do not join in with the way it is said. With full users of a thick 
concept, agreement and disagreement depend not just on the facts 
as a discerning nonuser would see them; they depend also on attitudes 
or something of the sort. Those who lack the attitudes that would 
make them users, I am saying, cannot join users in regarding thoge 
thick claims as true or false. They do, of course, see users as reacting 
to refined and genuine features of their social milieu—but they cannot 
regard the thick terms they reject as classifying by those genuine 
features. 


V. LOADED TERMS THAT DO CLASSIFY 


None of this is to claim that no concepts whatsoever work as Williams 
describes, combining classification and attitude. Racial epithets may 
sometimes work this way: where the local population stems from 
different far parts of the world, classification by ancestry can be factual 
and descriptive, but, alas, the terms people use for this are o 
denigrating. Nonracists can recognize things people say as tru 
objectionably couched. With that I agree. 

A more interesting case might be the one that Williams has in mind 
in his discussion of thick concepts. Thick concepts are developed in 
a local social milieu, and different arrays of concepts fit different social 
circumstances. Williams’s whole purpose in stressing thick concepts'is 
to portray the value of concepts sensitively attuned to refined social 
circumstances. An ethnographer, then, can arrive on an exotic scene, 
get to know it, and credit her subjects with thick concepts that are 
just the ones to use in their circumstances. These are not the ethnogra- 
pher’s concepts at home nor those of her fellows, but her homegrown 
concepts would ill equip her ethically to live a good life as one of 
her subjects. 

In this case, I agree, she can regard things they say in their thick 
terms as true, and occasionally as false, without thinking they could 
be translated into her home language. How, then, can she distinguish 
this case from the case of vile or defective thick concepts? The ethnog- 
rapher’s question is an ethical one, but in hypothetical form: her 
questions are how to live if one is like her subjects, and how to think 
of matters if one is like them. If she thinks her subjects are doing 
well in living the kinds of lives they live together, her answer to this 
may be: think as they do. She will not then fust be simulating them: 
she will be simulating them among other things, and so be trying to 
understand what it is like to be them, but she will in addition be 
making up her own mind for this wild hypothetical eventuality. She 
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is pondering, hypothetically, how to regard matters if in their shoes; 
she is not just simulating their regardings. 

In that case, she has come to speak their language. They are no 
longer using terms that she is debarred from using, at least in her 
thought experiments. To be sure, she is still debarred, Iam imagining, 
from using their terms to direct her own life, at home or among 
them: the terms do not apply at home, and they do not apply to her 
position as outside observer and ethnographer. They do, though, 
apply to the hypothetical situation of being one of them, acting and 
reacting to others. The ethnographer can then agree and disagree 
with them because she speaks their language, applying it to the same 
restricted range of situations that she regards her subjects as compe- 
tent in describing. She ascribes truth and falsehood to them by coming 
to speak their language to herself. 

She will then ascribe knowledge to them, knowledge couched in 
thick terms. These are terms she has made her own for restricted 
purposes, and so she can say what it is that they know. Will she think 
that reflection could destroy this knowledge? If she has reflected and 
rightly thinks it knowledge, she herself has reflectively come to this 
knowledge; reflection has not destroyed it 

In Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy, Williams contrasted two ways 
of looking at thick judgments: first, the oljectsvist stance, regarding her 
subjects as trying to get truth about values, or second, the ethnographic 
stance, viewing their judgments as part of their way of living—in his 
words, as “a cultural artifact they have come to inhabit” (op. at, p. 
147), Artifacts just viewed as artifacts, though, are not true or false; 
the ethnographer will not progress to ascribing truth or falsehood 
until she agrees or disagrees with their judgments, in the same sense 
in which they agree or disagree with each other. Williams asks whether 
they could, “in exercising their concepts, express knowledge about 
the world to which they apply them” (op. at, p. 147). On the nonobjec- 
tivist view, he says, “various members of the society will have knowl 
edge, when they deploy their concepts carefully, use the appropriate 
criteria, and so on” (op. at, p. 148). To do this, I agree, they must 
be responding to some features of the situation, and so perhaps they 
know about these features. We cannot explain what is going on without 
attributing some knowledge to them—perhaps that is right. What I 
deny is something further: that they express this knowledge in their 
thick claims. Sometimes, they may well do so, I agree, but I deny 
that we and the ethnographer can judge that they do while taking a 
purely descriptive, ethnographic stance. When we judge their claims 
true or false or neither, we are passing to questions of how to live, 
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or how to respond, in their circumstances, to the features they re- 
spond to. 

Often, the decently cautious course on such questions is agnosti- 
cism. We must beware of the arrogance of shoving quick, dogmatic 
pronouncements down the throats of people who know their own 
lives intimately. Remember also, however, that we too are human 
beings, entitled to think about questions of human living—and also 
that when power is in a person’s hands, that brings with it responsibilit- 
ies to make careful judgments, assess one’s knowledge and ignorance, 
and act accordingly or sit on one’s hands. Anthropologists in this 
century reacted against arrogant Eurocentric practices, but we need 
not agree entirely with the counterorthodoxy they erected. The eth- 
nographer, I am saying, off duty, can view her subjects as they them- 
selves could were they sufficiently analytic. 


VI. THICK DISPUTES 


If how people classify with a thick term depends on their attitudes 
and their attitudes are faulty for their situation, then they do not get 
it right or wrong with their classifications. It is not just that faulty 
attitudes attach to the classification; faulty attitudes may fail to produce 
classifications that are genuine. So I have been claiming: I reject the 
view that people with faulty thick concepts succeed in marking out a 
descriptive classification, and then just botch the attitudes to go with 
that classification. 

How, then, do thick concepts work? I will not attempt an answer, 
but I do want to comment on the job of finding one. First, as I have 
said, any account of a thick concept is likely to be overprecise. When 
conceptual troubles rear their heads, we mostly do not sharpen our 
concepts; we change the subject to something else in the neighbor- 
hood. Our question, then, should not be precisely how thick terms 
work, but whether they could be sharpened to fit their job description, 
the job description I have been chiefly drawing from Williams. And 
again, agreement and disagreement are the key to this: a concept is 
sharply delineated when we know what it is to agree or disagree with 
applications of it. 

Ruth the ethnographer observes this: a story is told in public, and 
some of her subjects claim that the story was “kukak,” which she 
roughly translates as “obscene.” Off duty as a purely descriptive eth- 
nographer, Ruth is not agnostic; she has settled how to regard the 
story in the hypothetical case of being one of her subjects. She does 
not, imagine, treat the term as vague, or perhaps she is experimenting 
with a sharp interpretation within an admissible range, as she sees it. 
Then she can take one of three stances. She can agree, or she can 
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disagree, thinking it true or false that the story is kukak. (Notice, I 
have her adding a word to the English in which she thinks and converses 
with other observers from outside; in my experience, that is very much 
the way outsiders talk when learning a culture.) She can also demur; 
she can do neither, thinking kukak judgments defective in a way 
other than being straight false. In her thought experiments, she may 
conclude that kukak’ is not one of her words for non-make-believe 
thinking about the lives of her subjects. 

Our account of thick judgments, then, should allow for all three 
of these possibilities. I will not offer an account, but allowing for these 
possibilities will be part of the job description of such an account 

What, then, ties thick concepts conceptually to reasons? An exter- 
nalist on reasons can think that any thick concept has reason claims 
somehow built into it—that, say, by the very meaning of the term, 
an act is ‘cruel’ only if it is abhorrent, in the sense that everyone has 
reason to abhor it and to shy away from committing such acts. Williams 
must reject any such claim; he thinks that tormenting a cat is cruel 
even if the boys who torment it lack all reason to shun cruel acts. 
Perhaps he should say that an act is cruel only if we all have reason 
to shy away in horror from committing such acts—whether or not 
the cruel boys also do. “We” here might consist of everyone who 
stands ready to use the concept cruel. Along lines like this, Williams 
the internalist on reasons may too claim that the concept of a reason 
is built into any thick concept, and he could say that this is what 
makes thick concepts distinctive. 

I myself am puzzled, though, about how to fill out such an internalist 
account of thick concepts. Users of the concept ‘cruel’ debate such 
things as whether putting a murderer to death without physical pain 
is cruel. This seems just the sort of issue for which a thick concept 
like cruel is tailored. What, though, does this disagreement consist 
in? What is at issue? An externalist on reasons can say this: the issue 
is whether to avoid and oppose such executions, viewing them with 
horror. Can the internalist offer an answer? Jack has in his motiva- 
tional set Sa horror of all such executions, whereas Jill lacks any such 
horror for certain cases. Does Jack, then, have reason to oppose such 
executions and Jill not? They both correctly adhere to internalism 
on reasons, suppose. Must they each recognize which reasons the 
other has or lacks? If so, they now agree on who has reason to Alo, 
what, and they agree on the plain facts of the case: the physical 
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painlessness and psychic torment. I now find it unclear what is left 
for them to dispute, what further issue an internalist can find concep- 
tually legitimate. 

I end inconclusively, then, in two respects. First, I have attempted 
no externalist gloss of a concept like ‘cruel’, and I do not know 
whether a successful one could be devised. Second, Williams may, for 
all J have said, have an internalist answer to the puzzle I just raised, 
even though I myself do not see how it would go. The concepts 
that Williams calls “thick” are clearly central to many broadly ethical 
disputes. In actual cases, the points at issue are bound to be vague, 
but it would good be to know whether clear issues could be ident} 
fied—whether, say, those who dispute whether painless execution is 
cruel could find any clear interpretation of the term on which one 
thinks it cruel and the other not, so that the two are in direct disagree- 
ment. The standard of sharpness to aim for is this: that it be made clear 
what would constitute agreeing that it is cruel, what would constitute 
rejecting this view, and what would constitute being disqualified fom 
making ‘cruel’ one of your words. 

ALLAN GIBBARD 
University of Michigan 
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ETHICS AND ONTOLOGY 
W are we committed to ontologically by our ethical views 


and commitments? One common temptation of modern 

philosophy has been to answer: nothing; moral commit- 
ments and factual beliefs are in different spheres. It is one of the 
great achievements of modernity to have sorted this out, as against 
earlier views of an order of things, or great “chain of being,” in virtue 
of which certain ends held as valid for human beings—fulfilling our 
natures, or conforming to our place in the “chain,” or whatever. 
Recently, Jürgen Habermas,’ in espousing his Weber-derived view 
about the differentiation of rational spheres, has taken a line of 
this kind. 

Habermas’s view has the advantage of allowing for our sense that 
one’s ethical views can be right or wrong, better or worse. He espouses 
a “cognitivist” position, even though what makes the right position 
right is not its corresponding to “facts.” Many of the attempts to 
establish a fact/value dichotomy have foundered on their espousal 
of an implausible subjectivism. Emotivism saw value statements as 
expressions of our emotional reactions to certain objects. “Murder is 
wrong” had roughly the same content as, “Ugh murder,” where the 
interjection ‘ugh’ expressed horror, disapproval, rejection. 

But this notoriously came to grief as soon as one recognized how 
much ethical judgments functioned logically like descriptive state- 
ments. “Murder is wrong,” for instance, can figure in valid syllogisms; 
for example, “Murder is wrong,” “This act is a murder,” therefore, 
“This is wrong.” More fundamentally, various ethical predicates: ‘cou- 
rageous’, ‘generous’, ‘noble’, plainly apply on the basis of fine discrim- 
inations, which different speakers can master more or less well. The 
basic idea underlying emotivism, that the ethical judgment reflects 
our reaction to a possible or actual state of affairs, which itself could 
be described in purely “factual” terms, seems just wrong. 

There are descriptions of things which pick them out in virtue of 
their triggering a certain reaction, for example, ‘nauseous’, where 
these put no restriction on the ranges of things that can rightly be 
said to have this property. Something is nauseous if it makes me want 
to vomit, or ifit has this effect on most people, or generally. Ifsomeone 
was made violently ill by some smell, there would be no point in 
saying: “But this isn’t really nauseous.” 


1 Theory of Communicative Acton, Volume 1, Thomas McCarthy, trans. (Boston: 
Beacon, 1984) 
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But where someone reacts with moral disapproval, or indignation, 
we often feel justified in criticizing their reaction. This act was not 
really wrong; you are not justified in reacting to it with indignation. 
This act does not merit the reaction you have to it. 

Bernard Wiliams? has been a key figure in these discussions, in 
which he has helped lay to rest the early unsophisticated forms of 
the fact/value dichotomy. But his ultimate position escapes easy defi- 
nition. I know I disagree with it, but I am not sure J can say just where: 
perhaps the very definition of a fruitful philosophical difference. 

Now as Williams, and also John McDowell,’ have pointed out, the 
proper application of moral terms cannot be explained by a separable 
neutral descriptive component, a set of nonevaluative criteria, which 
are combined in the ordinary usages of these terms with an evaluative 
component which could be peeled off, as R. M. Hare‘ has tried to 
argue. With terms like ‘courageous’, ‘generous’, and the like, the 
concept has the extension that it has in part in virtue of its evalua- 
tive force. 

What has all this got to do with ontology? Well, a widespread motiva- 
tion for these attempts to split fact and value has been the need to 
do justice to (what has been seen as) a crucial feature of the universe: 
In our post-Galilean age, this has been seen as itself devoid of meaning 
and value; this in contradistinction to earlier conceptions of cosmic 
order, such as that of Plato, where the order of things is explained 
by the realization of a plan which itself has intrinsic value, articulated 
by the idea of the good, or the principle of plenitude, or some such 
notion. Value comes into the world with us, the human agents who 
evaluate. Hence the easy step to theories like emotivism, or views that 
see value as residing in our reactions to what is in itself neutral reality: 

McDowell, whose argument I want to follow here for a while, has 
been concerned to refute a widespread form of ethical “naturalism,” 
in one meaning of this term. This is the view that arises among thinkers 
for whom seeing humans as part of nature means seeing their behavior 
and life form as ultimately explicable in terms that are consonant 
with modern natural science. The late J. L. Mackie is one protagonist 
of this position whom McDowell has frequently engaged, as is also 
Simon Blackburn.’ 


*See, among other writings, Ethics and the Lemits of Philosophy (Cambndge: Har 
vard, 1981). 

3I shall be drawing mainly on the essays collected in his Mrnd, Valus, and Regaty 
(Cambridge Harvard, 1998); hereafter referred to as MVR. 

í The Language of Morals (New York. Oxford, 1952). 

* Mache, Ethics: I muenting Fight and Wrong (New York: Penguin, 1977); Blackburn, 
“Errors and the EAE of Value,” in Ted Hondench, ed., Morahty and 
Objecimniiy: A Tributs to J L Macks (Boston: Routledge, 1985), pp. 1-22. 
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Now, from this standpoint, there is something problematic about 
“values,” particularly ethical ones. It is hard to see values as part of 
the ultimate furniture of the universe once one has adopted a post- 
Galilean stance and no longer understands the cosmos in terms of 
meaning. So we can be tempted to see our attribution of value to 
things as a kind of error, systematic and understandable, but error 
nevertheless. This was Mackie’s position. Or we can understand these 
attributions as a kind of projection we make on the world, as Black- 
burn does. 

McDowell sees this kind of position as deeply confused. There is a 
sense in which values are not part of the “objective” universe, but this 
cannot justify our considering them less real for all that. Values are 
not “in the universe” in the sense that, if we were absent, value attribu- 
tions could get no purchase on it. That is because an account of what 
we are attributing, of various value properties, like ‘attractive’ and 
‘dangerous’, involves at some level or other some reference to their 
impact on us. (I speak of different levels here, because the impact in 
question may be on “us” as living beings, or as ethical agents, or as 
beings who are moved by beauty, or whatever.) 

The classical case of properties that are “subjective” in this sense 
are the “secondary properties” identified in the classical seventeenth- 
century discussion, like color, heat, taste, and the like. We can say of 
them, certainly, that they are “not adequately conceivable except...in 
terms of dispositions to give rise to certain subjective states” (MVR 
136). An “object’s being red is understood as something that obtains 
in virtue of the object’s being such as (in certain circumstances) to 
look, precisely, red” (MVR 133). 

But it would be quite unwarranted to speak of error here. The 
(secondary) quality ‘red’ would not be there if we sighted beings were 
not part of the universe; but granted that we are, there are right or 
wrong attributions of it. 

Nor does the notion of a projection seem in place here. Suppose 
I am angry with you, because I think you have insulted me. You 
genuinely plead with me that you had no intention to be offensive; 
quite the contrary, you meant to show respect. But you quite fail to 
mollify me. At which point a bystander (or maybe you sotto voce) 
may be judging: “That old codger can’t see reason, because he’s so 
full of anger and resentment that he projects hostile behavior onto 
people even when they are friendly.” 

Here is a quite different, and stronger, notion of a “subjective” 
impression. Our hypothesis here is that there was no insult at all, and 
no hostile demeanor on your part. I “projected” all this erroneously 
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on you, no doubt because of the largely unadmitted anger and hostility 
boiling inside me. 

McDowell’s idea is that a major source of this kind of naturalism 
is a confusion between these two kinds of “subjectivity,” moving from 
the claim that certain properties are inescapably subject-related to the 
conclusion that they are therefore erroneous, or less than fully real. 

When we move beyond secondary properties to values, the issue is 
further complicated because questions of ment now arise (MVR 143). 
Something is really red because it looks red in standard circumstances; 
there is no further argument. But when I call your act “dishonest,” I 
can be forced to defend myself through chains of reasoning. Maybe 
you did not know what you were doing; maybe there was a recent price 
change which I had not heard of, and so on, and so on. Attributions in 
this domain are sometimes forced to demonstrate their rational 
grounds. 

And it is clear that they can be well grounded. I follow McDowell 
in taking the example of the dangerous, what is to be properly feared 
(MVR 143 and ff.). Let us start with what is dangerous to life and 
limb (call this the L-dangerous). This is obviously “subjective” in our 
first sense: no living beings in the universe, no such thing as L-danger. 
But it is clearly an “objective” matter whether something is really life 
threatening or not, one in which we can frequently be mistaken, 
ignorant of key facts, and the like. 

This is so clearly the case that we perhaps have to look elsewhere 
than this confusion to uncover the deep motivations of naturalism. 
Their problem does not lie with value predicates like ‘L-dangerous’. 
That is because their conception of what it is to be part of nature is 
being explicable in terms consonant with post-Galilean natural sci, 
ence; and they are confident that biology can be encompassed in 
such terms. (That is why, indeed, as we shall see below, they sometimes 
even try to understand ethics in (socio) biological terms.) 

But when we come to ethics, it is a different matter. Ethics involves 
a range of “values” that are essentially understood to be on a different 
level, to be in some way special, higher, or incommensurable with 
our other goals and desires. We would not have a category like the 
ethical or the moral, unless this were so. 

Giving an account of this distinction has been one of the most 
difficult and knotty issues in ethical theory. The famous categorical/ 
hypothetical distinction was Kant’s attempt to define it. McDowell 
gives an interesting critique of this (MVR, essay 5). In a sense, Kant 
fails here because he tries to shirk the task of recognizing certain 
substantive activities or purposes as higher. He tries to make the 
distinction turn on formal considerations, on whether or not there is 
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a substantive purpose at play at all. McDowell brings out the qualitative 
specialness of the ethical in discussing what it is for the requirement 
of virtue to override those of our other goals and desires. When the 
courageous person sets aside his desire to run for safety in the face 
of the enemy, it is not that he sees his goal of defending the polis as 
outwaghing that of personal safety. This would be to make two goals 
commensurable. It is rather that, within the space of questions that 
define the ethical, this kind of rival consideration is neutralized, 
counts for nothing. 

Remaining within the Aristotle-derived example, we can say that, 
in the light of the higher goal, to kallon or the “noble,” saving our 
skin just does not weigh here. In the deliberation, it is not outweighed 
by something practically “heavier,” but just set aside as irrelevant 
(MVR 47, 92). 

(This incidentally opens a new and much more fruitful avenue for 
addressing the issue of akrasia or “incontinence,” as McDowell points 
out (MVR 92-93); the classical puzzle comes from framing the ques 
tion: How can something rationally assigned a lesser weight end up 
motivationally heavier? Much of the paradox disappears once we free 
ourselves from this homogenized image of commensurable weights.) 

I could not resist this short digression into McDowell’s Aristotle 
interpretation and ethical theory. But returning to the issue of natural 
ism, it is clear that this qualitative status of the ethical is a deep source 
of the trouble. Naturalism, as I have been using it here, which holds 
to the omnicompetence of post-Galilean science, believes that it can 
cope with the life-related values: survival, flourishing as a living being, 
including health, strength, energy, the desires which de facto accom- 
pany life: sex, food, (in certain cases) dominance. Let us call these 
the L-values. But it cannot see how values of an incommensurably 
higher range can have a place in post-Galilean nature. 

That certain values should have higher priority over others can be 
easily understood, for example, survival over some marginal pleasure. 
That any animal should be “wired” by evolution to respect this priority 
is easy to accept. Hence desires that are dominant, stronger, more 
persistent than others must be part of the picture. But the ethical 
dimension of human life turns on something different: purposes, 
activities, and qualities which are not necessarily (alas) motivationally 
dominant, but which are understood and lived as higher in the sense 
of more worthy. But the higher in this sense is one of the things 
expunged from the cosmos by post-Galilean science. It had its place in 
the great “chain of being,” but not in the “mechanized” world picture. 

Hence, naturalists think, there has to be some error here (Mackie), 
some projection onto the world (Blackburn), involved in the moral 
dimension of our lives. 
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There is a tension between phenomenology and ontology. The 
former, properly and honestly carried through, seems to show that 
values of this higher status, like to kallon for Aristotle, are ineradicable 
from our deliberations of how to live. But ontology, defined naturalisti- 
cally, says that properties of this kind can have no place in an account 
of things in the world, including its human and animal denizens. 
These properties are ineradicably “queer,” in Mackie’s celebrated ex- 
pression. 

One way of resolving the tension is resisting the phenomenology. 
This kind of position regularly crops up, and one sees it today with 
certain theories of sociobiology. We try to explain ethics in terms of 
L-values. Why do we have prohibitions against murder? Why do we 
value cooperativeness, generosity? Itis obvious: the survival conditions 
of gregarious species like ours require a certain degree of mutual 
trust and comity. Hume was one of the originators of this kind of 
account; and the fundamental idea is expressed in the thesis of Phib 
ippa Foot, that “moral virtues are qualities necessary if men are to 
get on well in a world in which they are frightened, tempted by 
pleasure and liable to hurt rather than help each other” (quoted in 
MVR 177, n21). 

Whatever the worth of this as some sort of genetic account, it plainly 
fails to capture what we mean by virtue. If we try to track our sense 
of the incommensurably higher through our responses of admiration 
and its opposite, we can see that whatever the ultimate links with 
survival and group flourishing, the admirable is never simply defined 
in terms of them, and sometimes even runs athwart them (fiat justitia 
ruat coelum). We can try to reduce the gap, by paring away at the 
virtues that we recognize. We repudiate the stern proponent of justice 
at any price as a “fanatic” or an “enthusiast.” But the gap remains: 
even the most stripped-down utilitarian holds a value like “rationality” 
as a virtue in the ethical sense; that is, she sees this quality in people 
not just as useful, not just as desirable, but also as admsrable. Maybe 
some day social science will show that having a society of tubby people 
contributes greatly to mutual tolerance and well being. Tubbiness will 
then be seen as useful and desirable, but it will not win admiration. 
That admiration and its opposites are such an ineradicable part of 
the human life form testifies to the centrality of values that are seen 
as essentially higher, more worthy. 

The gap also shows up if we think of ego’s deliberation on what 
to do. How far could it get on the basis only of considerations of what 
is in general good for human life? How does the general value of a 
virtue show that I ought to aim to realize it in my life? McDowell 
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expounds this brilliantly in his parable of the rational wolf (MVR 
169-73). 

Once one sees that phenomenology can not be forced into line with 
ontology, the other recourse of naturalism is precisely that explored by 
Mackie and Blackburn. You accept that that is how it looks, but you 
insist that it is not really like this in the objective world. The difficulty 
is that this begins to pose epistemological problems for the naturalist 
ontology. We might set this up in a syllogism in order to pinpoint 
the difficulty: (1) everything in nature is to be explained in terms of 
post-Galilean science; (2) humans and their life forms are part of 
nature; therefore (3) humans, and so forth, are to be explained in 
post-Galilean terms. (3) then gives the background in terms of which 
values appear “queer.” 

But like such syllogisms in Barbara, one can ask whatis the evidential 
relation between major and minor premise. How do we know (1) to 
be true? Is it because we have independently verified (2), and a whole 
host of such particulars? Or do we know (1) a priori? This latter claim 
seems a bit tall, so we would have to fall back on the independent 
verifiability of (2). 

But this is what is now in trouble. One strong bit of evidence for 
(2) would consist in our being able to make sense of our deliberations 
in post-Galilean terms. But that is exactly what the phenomenology 
has shown we cannot do. Failing that, we can appeal to an explanatory 
account of what we do, including deliberations about higher values, 
exclusively in post-Galilean terms. But such accounts have nowhere 
been produced. They are entirely in the realm of promissory notes 
for a remote future. They are drafts on a bank which may be solvent 
in 2200, but has not a bean today. 

Thus the queerness resides rather in projectivism. It leaves values 
standing in our actual life-world as inescapable in our reaHife delibera- 
tions, but then makes a global, marginal comment to the effect that 
they are not really real. This is a strange claim, not least because it 
is hard to see where the warrant comes from. 

But the strangeness also comes out in the lability of this kind of 
claim. As it stands, it is purely external to ethical life; that is, it is not 
a move within ethical reflection and deliberation. But it stands very 
close to claims that are internal, attempts like the above to pare down 
the list of acceptable virtues, based on closely related considerations: 
that we are after all natural, animal beings, that our first allegiance 
ought to be to life and happiness, and so on. And indeed, the same 
thinkers very often are found making both kinds of claim: both that 
values are queer, and that certain values that seem remote and inhospi- 
table to the L-values are just wrong—such as those exalted by ascetic 
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ideals, or a too great concern for one’s own integrity. It is not always 
clear where the argument for one flips over into an argument for the 
other—or whether the two ultimately conflict. If you play the game 
internally with such vigor, how seriously can we take your claim that 
it is all a kind of shadow play? 

McDowell’s resolution of this tension is to challenge the ontology. 
Why should we assume that the human world should be explicable 
exclusively in post-Galilean terms? The existence of human beings 
brings a whole flock of subjective properties with it. This human world 
of thick and strong evaluations needs to be understood on its own 
terms, and not cut and sliced a priori so that it fits the post-Galilean 
model. This world cannot be made transparent to Galilean science. 
In relation to this it is as opaque as Stanley Cavell’s “whirl of organism” 
that McDowell loves to quote (see, for instance, MVR 206-07). But 
this can begin to make sense to us if we do not consistently try to 
denature it. 

This fundamental point, about the integrity of the human world, 
resounds through a number of the dimensions of McDowell's thought; 
not just on ethics and ontology, as we have seen, but also on issues 
of explanation, epistemology, and meaning. 

From the naturalistic standpoint, it is normal to see the human 
world as somehow constructed out of Galilean materials. We take in 
an input that is characterized naturalistically—various forms of energy, 
or pulses of stimulation, or discharges through neurons. The world 
of human significance is then constructed in a certain “processing” 
of this “information.” There was originally a certain intellectualist 
version of this: we construct our view of the world by putting together 
simple “ideas.” But this has now largely been replaced by a reductive- 
scientistic version that sees the processing as taking place below con- 
sciousness, through the functioning of the nervous system and the 
brain. 

Even beyond the disputes in cognitive science, and about Artificial 
Intelligence, this outlook is deeply anchored in modern thought. It 
accounts for a certain reading of Ludwig Wittgenstein as a skeptic, 
which McDowell deconstructs (in MVR, essays 11 and 12). 

Saul Kripke’s* famous discussion of what he sees as the basis for 
the “private language argument” is the best example. Kripke grounds 
his interpretation on Wittgenstein’s remarks about following a rule. 
Wittgenstein pointed out in the Philosophical Inveshgations’ that after 


$ Witigenstan on Rules and Private Language: An Elementary Exposition (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1982). 
1G. E. M. Anscombe, trans. (New York: Macmillan, 1953). 
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any number of initial instructions or paradigm examples, it is possible 
with a little ingenuity to devise a number of incompatible ways of 
continuing the series or following the rule. Even given a series like: 
2,4,6,..., 998, 1000, we could imagine someone going on: 1004, 1008, 
on the ground that, as the learner understood it, the increments of 
two were only valid up to a thousand, when they should be upped to 
four. But we often have quite a strongly-held common view on what 
is the right way; so that we find Wittgenstein’s examples here weird 
and funny. But how can we know the “right” way? 

One possibility would be that the person who has grasped the rule 
has worked out, perhaps largely unconsciously, all the alternative 
possible interpretations, and has eliminated all but one, which we 
call the right one. But this clearly will not work, for the number of 
such possible weird interpretations is indefinite. So then we might 
flip from the intellectualist to a mechanist stance, and see the person 
as hard wired so that she follows only one way. The rules are like 
“rails,” as McDowell puts it. But this cannot account for the fact that 
we live this as something you can get right or wrong; it is following 
a rule, not an involuntary response to stimulus. 

The puzzled conclusion that Kripke arrives at is that nothing in 
the person’s mind, or in her unconscious processing, or in her hard 
wiring can be what makes it the case that she has learned the rule, 
and knows how to go on. This “skeptical problem” then is supposed 
to find in Wittgenstein the “skeptical solution,” which attributes the 
narrowing of endless possibility to the authority of society, demanding 
conformity from the individual. 

It can seem that one is inescapably driven to some such desperate 
solution as long as we keep thinking of the human agent as an individ- 
ual information processor in a neutral world. But this is precisely not 
what a human being in a culture, or life form, or particular “whirl of 
organism” ever is. For some imagined Martian, or “cosmic outsider” 
as McDowell has put it elsewhere, it may be an open question whether 
the increments should be upped to four after 1000, or (why not?) 
10,000; or whether we should follow arrows on signposts in the direc- 
tion of their feathers rather than their tips. Anything is up for grabe. 
But human thinking is situated thinking, in which any questions that 
can be raised only make sense against a background or framework 
of the taken utterly for granted. Our capacity for rational reflection 
is such that some of what was formerly background can now be put into 
question, but only against its own background of the unchallenged. To 
grasp someone’s form of life is to understand this pattern of questions 
against the unnoticed background, perhaps by participating in it 
unreflectively, perhaps also by some very partial explicit understand- 
ing of its limitations. 
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Where the neutral information processor may stand before endless 
possibilities, only one may make sense to the encultured human being, 
whose life form consists of ways of sense making, some of them totally 
implicit. The enculturated actor does not need an interpretation; she 
knows right off. That was Wittgenstein’s point. The purpose of the 
weird examples was to offer a reductio of the cosmic outsider picture, 
not to describe a real problem. This not only makes more sense of 
Wittgenstein, but it shows once again in another context the advan- 
tages of shifting to a view of the human world as to be made sense 
of on its own terms and not on post-Galilean models. 

Does this resolve the issue? Are the ontologically-driven suspicions 
of “naturalism” toward ethics shown to be unfounded? McDowell 
seems to have done the trick, and to have reconciled the deliverances 
of phenomenology (we really discern ethical differences in human 
life, and these have to be understood as involving incommensurable, 
higher values), and the basic concerns of a naturalistic ontology, 
which cannot allow such values into the furniture of the universe. Or 
put in other terms, he seems to have shown how we can see values 
as imported into the universe by human beings, without seeing them 
as merely a matter of subjective reactions or projections which we 
might peel off things. 

I have concentrated on McDowell’s work here, but a parallel recon- 
ciliation seems to have been achieved by David Wiggins," whose finely 
calibrated and insightful work has shown how human culture over 
time can refine our shared perceptions and responses so that we 
develop socially accepted understandings of the funny, or appalling, 
or shocking, and the like, which indeed set standards for our individ- 
ual discriminations. 

So has the question been resolved? Are Mackie’s error theory and 
Blackburn’s quasirealism just failures to understand the obvious mid- 
dle ground? Or perhaps Blackburn’s present position is just another 
way of occupying that middle ground? 

I am sorry to trouble a hard-won peace, but it seems to me that there 
remains an issue here. Some sources of the temptation to undercut the 
phenomenology of the moral life in the name of a post-Galilean 
“naturalism” have been perhaps laid to rest, but others remain. 

One confusion that has been adequately dealt with is that between 
the two senses of ‘subjective’; we no longer need think that because, 
a property is subject-related it must needs be projected onto things, 
or not properly real, or incapable of yielding a fact of the matter. 


3 Needs, Values, Truth (New York: Blackwell, 1987), pp 199-200. 
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And another more subtle and seemingly compelling set of reflec- 
tions may also have been deprived of its force by the arguments of 
McDowell and Wiggins, as well as many of the writings of Williams. 
This is the view I shall call microreductionism. Following this, a naturalis- 
tic outlook requires that we ultimately be able to explain the “higher” 
activities of our psychic and social lives in terms of lower order sci- 
ences; in the first instance, biological sciences, and then later even 
in terms of physics and chemistry. 

Pursuant to this goal, we can imagine explaining our psychic life 
in terms of the neurophysiology, endocrinology, and so on, where 
the explanatory terms and natural kinds of these sciences will in the 
end prove omnicompetent: they will account for everything, at the 

“higher” psychic and social levels as well. We imagine the various 
discriminations we make, including moral ones, being accounted for, 
say, in a computer-based model of the brain and nervous system, 
perhaps supplemented with parallel processing. The inputs to the 
computations that produce such discriminations will be, say, different 
wave lengths of light impinging on the eye, the stimulation of nerve 
endings in the fingers, and so on: what W. V. Quine calls “surface irri- 
tations.” 

This is the source of the naturalistic outlook I described a few 
pages back, which sees the human world as constructed through 
“information-processing.” If we take this path, it can seem that the 
significance properties of the human world—‘dangerous’, ‘attractive’, 
‘funny’, ‘appalling’, ‘noble’, and the like—are the stuff of mere “folk 
psychology,” which we have to go beyond to get to the real explanatory 
factors on the physiological level of input-computation-output. The 
natural kinds of folk psychology may often be crudely congruent with 
those of the deeper explanation, but they can also throw us badly off 
the track, just as our ordinary everyday perception of heavenly bodies 
can mislead us as to the “sinking” of the sun below the horizon. 

A question mark hangs therefore over these significance properties 
as a Class. They can only be declared “real” where they prove congruent 
with the real underlying factors, and hence they frequently fail of 
reality. Following this route, moral properties turn out to be dubiously 
real, not because of any features specific to them, but as one of the 
broad class of significance properties. 

Now, McDowell and Wiggins have done a great deal to combat this 
microreductionism, and to show how much in our lives becomes 
unintelligible if we try to sideline the human world. They have not 


* “Epistemology Naturalized,” ın Ontological Relatrvuty and Other Essays (New York: 
Columbia, 1969), pp. 69-89. 
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convinced everyone—microreductionism is still alive and well in cog- 
nitive science. But let us say we are convinced (anyway, I am), and 
we either abandon naturalism or adopt a more sophisticated variant. 
We agree that explanations such as “he convinced them because of 
his generosity” do not need to be backed on a deeper level ae 
reductive accounts in terms of processing of neutral data. 

We have now lost a reason to consider all significance properties 
as “queer” or less than fully “real.” But there remain the reaons specific 
to moral properties, namely, that they invoke incommensurably 
higher values. These by definition have no place in what I have been 
calling the “post-Galilean” conception of nature. So even if we no 
longer aspire to reductive explanations, we still can balk at the full 
“reality” of the intrinsically higher, in the name of a naturalistic, 
evolutionary account of the human animal and its life form. 

In fact, it is not entirely clear where McDowell and Wiggins stand 
on the issue of this kind of modified naturalism. It may be significant 
that the major discussion by Wiggins I referred to above, on the 
development of shared perceptions and responses of significance 
properties, centers on the funny as the key example; this is a property 
which does not at first blush invoke the incommensurably higher as 
many moral properties do. 

So we have not discharged our entire debt to phenomenology once 
we have laid the ghost of microreductionism to rest. There remains 
the tension between the phenomenology of the incommensurably 
higher and a naturalist ontology which has difficulty finding a place 
for this. 

Let us remember the reaHife disputes of which these often rather 
bloodless philosophical debates are echoes. Much of ethics in human 
history has been articulated in terms of religious or metaphysical 
beliefs. That is, the incommensurably higher has been understood 
in terms of, say, God’s will for human beings, or the way we have 
been made by God, or the debt we owe him for being; or else (to 
take up another major tradition) in terms of the order of things in 
the cosmos of which we are a part. 

Nor were these languages just gratuitous. They made sense to peo- 
ple because they seemed to articulate their sense of the higher. Take 
one example. One of the core intuition types of our ethical outlook 
is that which identifies humans as worthy of respect; one might say 
“incommensurable respect” to mark the notion that their rights are 
not to be traded away for anything else. This is a particularly strong 
intuition in our time, but it is part of a family which arguably is always 
present in human society. Those who command such respect may be 
a small minority in some societies; they may not include the many 
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subordinate classes—women, slaves, underlings, and so on—but there 
are always some such. The reasons for such respect vary quite consider- 
ably, but it is always there. 

Now, the basis of this respect has often been articulated in such 
terms as the logos that resides in human beings and which is close 
to the divine in the Universe (some Stoics), or more recently, as our 
being made in the image of God. Recently, Vaclav Havel” has pointed 
to some such basis for universal human rights. 

Is this grounding just a mistake? Or a historically understandable 
limitation in the imagination of past generations? If so, what kind 
of mistake was it? Did these people have false views about human 
psychology? So that they imagined (and others still today wrongly 
imagine) that you cannot get as worked up about human rights if 
you do not see humans in this theological or metaphysical spotlight? 

But this cannot really be the issue. Because these articulations of the 
“respect worthiness” of the human did notjust offer extra incentives or 
an extra rhetorical impulse to our inclination to act rightly toward 
our fellows. They were meant to articulate what respect worthiness 
consisted in. In other words, they offer further specifications of the 
concept that is in play here, the one that we can apply rightly or 
wrongly, and that we therefore cannot see as a simple projection. 

And indeed, this emerges clearly in the impact that they have had 
in the debates about what is due to humans. The theological claim 
based on Genesis I has been invoked to challenge restrictions on the 
recognition of rights, as famously with abolitionism in the United 
States, This is not to say that accepting the theology automatically 
leads to the emancipatory conclusion; history shows otherwise. But it 
is undeniable that in this case the abolitionists felt constrained by the 
logic of their belief. And this led them to propose far-reaching change 
in the human rights practice of their time. It is hard to fault their logic. 

Nor are such issues only to be found in the past. The same theology 
can inspire action to defend or help people who might be relegated 


“*T have often asked myself why human beings have any rights at alL I always 
come to the conclusion that human nghts, human freedoms, and human dignity 
have their deepest roots somewhere outmde the perceptible world. These values are 
as powerful ay they are because, under certain circumstances, people accept them 
without compulsion and are willing to die for them, and they make sense only in 
the perspective of the infinite and the eternal. I am deeply convinced that what we 
do, whether it be in harmony with our conscience, the ambassador of eternity, or 
in confhct with it, can only finally be assessed in a dimension that hes beyond that 
world we sec around us If we did not sense this, or subconsciously assume it, there 
are some things that we could never do"—Ths New York Reosew of Books, XLVI, 10 
(June 10, 1999), p. 6. 
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more to the margins in the light of other outlooks. We might think 
here of Mother Teresa’s care for the old and dying in the streets of 
Calcutta. Or the concern for abortion among many Christians. On the 
other side, a Utilitarian thinker, like Peter Singer, can countenance 
infanticide in certain circumstances. 

Now, there is clearly no simple logic at work here. We cannot take 
single propositions about the basis of respect and then pair them 
with universally accepted conclusions about its extension. And it is 
clear that for any given concrete position on extension, a plurality of 
ontological views can be arrayed in a coalition behind it. But it is also 
clear that in the logic of the actual arguments people make and 
follow, basis articulations have consequences for extension decisions. 
Some of these arguments are, no doubt, mistaken. But are they all? 
If not, then the question can arise whether the values we espouse can 
be supported on the basis of the ontology to which we want to sub- 
scribe. Maybe Havel is right, and the kinds of things most of us believe 
about rights call for an articulation that would take us beyond the 
bounds of a naturalist ontology. The battle between phenomenology 
and ontology would break out again. 

Or let us take it from another angle. Many of us have a concept 
of nobility; all the way from Aristotle (translating thus to kallon), to 
E. O. Wilson.” Here is a term that invokes the incommensurably 
higher, which McDowell’s argument depends on, according to my 
reading. 

Now one can feel the tension in Wilson’s position. If morality 
is what has been programmed into our brains, if it has “no other 
demonstrable ultimate function” (ibid, p. 167), then a gap seems to 
open up between the ontology of what we discriminate in our world 
(which includes the noble/non-noble), and that of the universe in- 
cluding complex organisms in which we act, and out of which our 
evolution and present action is to be explained. 

One might think that this is just a problem for Wilson, in virtue of 
the sociobiological account that he espouses; that it disappears once 
we have taken on board the antireductive arguments of McDowell 
and others. But it seems to me that a problem still remains. 

We give a special importance to nobility. People have been known 
to risk their lives, their prosperity, their ordinary happiness and fulfil- 
ment in its name. It is a powerful ideal. (Of course, it is not for 
everybody, but for many who espouse it.) How can we explain its rise 


| On Human Nature (Cambridge: Harvard, 1978), p. 197. I have discussed Wilson's 
position in Sources of the Saif (Cambridge: Harvard, 1989), pp 406-07. 
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as a Major motivation among this lately developed simian species we 
belong to? This would seem a legitimate question, although terribly 
difficult, perhaps unanswerable. But then even though we may no 
longer acknowledge a necessity to restrict our explanation to the 
factors that might have impinged on precultural hominids evolving 
in the late Pleistocene, even though we have rejected a certain kind 
of evolutionary reductionism, we are still left with a basic conundrum. 

In terms of the ontology we allow ourselves as post-Galilean natural 
ists, this strong human motivation, defined intentionally in terms of 
nobility, has to be explained in terms that recognize no such intrinsic 
value. That is precisely why the temptation is so strong to explain it 
in terms of L-values of the kind which figure in sociobiological ac- 
counts: for example, there was an evolutionary advantage to warriors 
feeling they had to risk their lives for the clan, so this very strong 
impulse got selected for. The response to the current situation is 
accounted for in terms of our discriminating alternative courses of 
action as noble/base. But in the genetic account, it is explained in 
terms of our response to alternatives as strongly/weakly desired. This 
cannot but evoke the sense that what underlies our strong inclination 
to nobility is a response that is triggered by a situation that is describ- 
able without this value term. 

How to avoid this sense of contradiction? Well, by concurring that 
the evolutionary story does not have to be confined to the extramoral 
terms and L-values that the post-Galilean restriction requires. Our 
genetic account has to allow for the emergence of such higher value 
properties. It has to allow in other words that these properties can 
figure in their own genetic account, in the sense that they cannot be 
entirely and adequately explained by the lower-order factors govern- 
ing the genetic process before their appearance. In terms of L-values, 
by which we explain the evolution of lower animals, these higher ones 
represent a kind of surd. 

Now, maybe this is what McDowell’s antireductive argument is 
meant to involve. And one could argue that something like this is 
intended in Wiggins’s account of the social cultural evolution of, for 
example, the funny. But whatever the views of these writers, it has to 
be admitted that emergence in this sense puts a severe crimp in the 
standard naturalism of today’s dominant evolutionary theories. We 
are constantly told that these are meant to explain the rise of the 
most complex and evolved organisms, including ourselves, by the 
same principles as govern the emergence of the lowest such beings. 
Nothing but the chance recombinations of DNA, coupled with the 
mechanisms of natural selection, is needed to explain the whole saga. 
But once you accept strong emergence to account for human ethics 
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and culture, then why not also on lower levels as well? One can already 
hear Daniel Dennett muttering about irresponsible recourse to sky- 
hooks. 

In this way, too, it would appear that the hoped-for reconciliation 
between moral phenomenology and naturalist ontology is, to say the 
least, somewhat premature. 

This much, however, seems clear. We cannot retrieve the original 
innocent belief of modern, naturalistic philosophical culture that 
places moral commitments and factual beliefs in different spheres, 
so that no problem can arise of reconciling phenomenology and 
ontology. It is clear that naturalism rules out certain bases for ethics, 
for example, the Stoic or the Christian ones referred to above; and 
with these, it rules out the property terms that are defined in terms 
of them. We cannot combine just any set of properties with any 
old ontology. 

The really interesting question that remains is whether the ethic 
that all of us share, naturalists and antinaturalists alike, say, the affirma- 
tion of universal human rights, with their sense that human beings are 
unconditionally worthy of respect, can consort with the evolutionary 
naturalism that finds such higher goods “queer.” Certainly, the vast 
majority of our naturalist colleagues believe so. But others, like Havel, 
seem to have the opposite intuition. Here, on the brink of the really 
interesting question, I have to break off, partly through lack of time; 
and partly because the conceptual means at my disposal are still too 
crude to explore this in an illuminating fashion.” I hope to return 
to this at another time. 

CHARLES TAYLOR 
McGill University 
Northwestern University 


2 The conceptual indigence is perhaps not entirely mine. Awareness of these 
issues is somewhat obscured (a) by the tendency in “analytic” philosophy to neglect 
questions of articulation m favor of issues around already established formulanons, 
then also more particularly (b) by its tendency to concentrate in ethics on the 
morality of obligatory action, neglecting issues of the good life and of moral sources; 
finally, the crunch here is hidden (c) by the understandable confusions as people 
tack between arguments about the ontological commitments of an already accepted 
ethic, and revisionist arguments aiming to establish a more stripped-down naturalist 
ethic (see above, p. 314). 
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Intersubjedruve, Objective. DONALD DAVIDSON. New York: 
Oxford, 2001. xviii + 237 p. Cloth $45.00, paper $19.95. 


Donald Davidson’s enormously influential views come to us through 
articles in the style of the physical sciences. There is no key monograph, 
no Word and Objet, no Naming and Necessity, no On the Phurakty of Worlds. 
In some ways this is a good thing. It certainly helps when we have to 
convince Deans of Humanities that not every candidate for promotion 
needs to have a book. Also, it is illuminating to see Davidson approaching 
one or another crux from different directions in different papers. In 
any case, this collection and its sister collections—Essays on Actions 
and Events,’ Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation? and the forthcoming 
volumes, Problems of Rationality and Truth, Language, and History—are 
in effect a series of books but (in the case of the published volumes 
and presumably in the case of those to come) with more overlap than 
usual between chapters and volumes. 

The collection under review gives a comprehensive sense of 
Davidson's thinking on the topics mentioned in the title. It also 
contains a final chapter, “Three Varieties of Knowledge,” that gives 
a snapshot of the same (in one ofits earlier manifestations, the chapter 
had the title of the collection), and a very helpful introduction. There 
are a number of footnotes connecting points made in one chapter 
to points made in another, or to points made in papers published 
elsewhere. The earliest paper first appeared in 1982 and the last 
in 1998. 

The themes will be familiar to many readers of this JouRNAL. The 
denial that there are objects before the mind when we have sensations 
and think; the analogy between measurement in science (of, for 
example, temperature) and our use of sentences to give the content 
of thought; the primacy of truth of sentences as against reference of 
parts of sentences in the philosophy of language and the consequent 
(it is argued) relatively harmless indeterminacy of reference; the 
connection between satisfaction and truth (and an expression of 
regret that this was originally described as a kind of correspondence 
theory of truth); a hostility to reductionism combined with a readiness 


1 New York: Oxford, 1980. 
? New York: Oxford, 1984. 
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to affirm conceptual connections (the latter sits somewhat uneasily 
with the repeated denial of the analytic-synthetic distinction, or so it 
seems to me); the thesis that belief and, more generally, thought, 
requires language; Wittgensteinian views (in the cautious sense of 
views at least suggested by passages in Wittgenstein) about the 
connection between our having the concept of an objective world to 
which we belong and our being part of a community of language 
users that allows “triangulation”; the intimate connections between 
interpreting the behavior of others and the contents of their thoughts; 
the conclusion from the interpretationist approach to content, when 
given a causal cum externalist gloss, that our beliefs are byandarge 
true; and how the fact that one’s knowledge of the contents of one’s 
own thoughts does not typically involve a judgment based on one’s 
own behavior sustains first-person authority (not infallibility) about 
one’s thoughts even given externalism about mental content I found 
reading the papers end-on-end very illuminating and a reason to buy 
this volume even for those who already possess the various chapters 
scattered through other collections or journals. 

As well as being enormously influential, some of Davidson's views 
are very controversial (he adverts to this fact at a number of places 
in this volume), and, as one reads the volume, there are places where 
one wishes that Davidson had said a little more by way of addressing 
or acknowledging that what is being said is very controversial, or about 
one or another objection that might be (or has been) raised. Davidson 
is an acknowledged master of expository philosophical prose but there 
are places where one wishes that he had entered a little more into 
the hurlpburly of objection and reply. I will give two examples. 

In chapter 12, “Epistemology and Truth,” he spells out his 
objections to correspondence theories of truth. A key paragraph rung, 


The correct objection to correspondence theories is.. that such theories 
fail to provide entities to which truth vehicles (whether we take these 
to be statements, sentences, or utterances) can be said to correspond. 
As I once put it, ‘Nothing, no thing, makes our statements true.’ If this 
is right, and I am convinced it is, we ought also to question the popular , 
assumption that sentences, or their spoken tokens, or sentenceike 
entities, or configurations in our brains can properly be called 
‘representations’, since there is nothing for them to represent If we | 
give up facts as entities that make sentences true, we ought to give up | 
representations at the same time, for the legitimacy of each depends, l 
on the legitimacy of the other (184). 


On the face of it, this is a very radical claim. The argument for saying 
that sentences, for example, do not represent would appear to apply 
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equally to maps, diagrams of chess positions and so on. But those 
who look at the chess diagrams in books on Kasparov versus Big Blue 
or who use street maps to find their way to parties take it for granted 
that what they have in their hands represents, as it might be, a certain 
position at a certain stage of the Kasparov match against Big Blue or 
the layout of streets in Canberra. The same goes for those who create 
the diagrams and maps. It would have been good if Davidson had 
gone on to say something like, “You might object that this has the 
bizarre consequence that, for example, the map of the London 
underground that visitors to London use to find their way around 
does not represent the relative locations of the stations. I reply that 
it does not have this consequence because. ..”; or something like, “You 
might object that this has the bizarre consequence that, for example, 
the familiar map of the London underground that visitors to London 
use to find their way around does not represent the relative locations 
of the stations. However, you would be wrong to regard the consequence 
as bizarre because....” Indeed, as Michael Devitt pointed out to me, 
some of the questions that need attention are discussed by Stephen 
Neale in Faang Facts.’ Neale suggests that Davidson might well hold 
that sentences (and maps and diagrams and beliefs) represent “non- 
linguistic items” (Neale mentions objects and events as possible 
candidates) provided they were not thought of as facts or facttike 
entities. But in that case, it would seem that sentences and so forth 
could “properly be called ‘representations’.” Be all this as it may, 
I think it is a pity that we are left guessing about how Davidson 
would respond. 

My second example is Davidson’s famous triangulation argument. 
This argument is best known through its role in the argument that 
in order to be a believer, and more generally a thinker, one must be 
a member of a community of language users; the argument leads to 
his much discussed conclusion that animals that lack a language (dogs, 
for example) cannot have beliefs, however natural it is to describe 
their behavior in terms of belief. The triangulation argument is also 
part of Davidson’s solution to the depth problem, the problem of 
explaining how it comes to be that our thoughts are about, as it might 
be, tables and not, say, the impacts of tables on us or the wave patterns 
of light that go from tables to us. Indeed, in this role, it is a lemma 
on the way to the conclusion about belief and thought requiring 
membership in a language community. We will look at the 
triangulation argument as it appears in chapter 8, “The Second 


* New York: Oxford, 2001, see pp. 72-73 
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Person,” where it introduces Davidson’s solution to the depth 
problem. 

Davidson points out there that when we teach the word ‘table’ to 
a child by rewarding the child when the word is produced in the 
evident presence of a table, it is typically the case that the child is 
being acted upon both by a table and by a surface stimulation pattern. 
Why not, then, say that the child’s “responses are not to tables but 
to patterns of stimulation at its surfaces, since those patterns of 
stimulation always produce the response, while tables produce it only 
under favorable conditions?” (118) In Davidson’s view, the answer 
lies in what we and the child “find it natural to group together” (118) 
and he goes on as follows: 


We find the child’s mouthings of ‘table’ similar, and the objects in the 
world we naturally class together that accompany those mouthings is a , 
class of tables. The acoustical and visual patterns that speed at their 
various rates between ... tables and child’s eyes, we cannot easily observe, 
and if we could we might have a hard time saying what made them similar. . 
(Except by cheating, of course: they are the patterns characteristic... of 
tables viewed.) Nor do we observe the stimulation of nerve endings of 
other people.. , and if we did we might find it impossible to describe ` 
in a noncircular way what made the patterns relevantly similar from trial ' 
to trial... 

Involved in our picture there are now not two but three similarity ` 
patterns. The child finds tables similar; we find tables similar; and we 
find the child’s responses in the presence of tables similar. It now makes 
sense for us to call the responses of the child responses to tables. Given 
these three patterns of response we can assign a location to the stimuli 
that elicit the child’s responses. ... It is a form of triangulation: one line ' 
goes from the child in the direction of the table, one line goes from us , 
in the direction of the table, and the third line goes between us and 
the child (118, 119). 


The interest of this approach to the depth problem is clear but 
there is an obvious question to ask about it. In the context of a 
discussion of the depth problem, there is an appearance of circularity 
in appealing to what is found similar. The question of whether we and 
the child are finding tables similar, or finding certain stimulation 
patterns similar, or finding certain acoustical and visual patterns 
similar is very like the issue under discussion: finding Xs to be similar 
is to have thoughts about Xs. i 

Another way to put the worry is this. There is a sense in which the 
child is responding to stimulation patterns, and to the acoustical 
and visual patterns Davidson mentions. We state the problem under 
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discussion by noting that there is another sense in which the child is 
responding to tables. That is the sense Davidson is giving to ‘respond’ 
in the quotes above; it is the sense in which we say that the child’s 
thought is about tables and not stimulation patterns. But equally, 
there is a sense in which the child finds the stimulation, the acoustical 
and visual patterns similar, a sense of great interest to certain branches 
of cognitive science. The solution offered has, therefore, to be 
understood as giving a sense to ‘find similar’ on which it is the tables 
that the child (and we) find to be similar. But what that sense is is 
very like the problem under discussion. 

It would, it seems to me, have been good to find a paragraph 
starting somewhat as follows: “You might think this proposal is viciously 
circular; this would be a mistake because....” I am not urging that 
there is here a big problem for his view. Maybe there is, maybe there 
is not; it would be absurd to take a position on such a complex matter 
in a review. But there does seem to be very obviously an issue on 
which more could have been said, and on which it would have been 
good to have Davidson’s view, or perhaps a footnote to a discussion 
elsewhere. 

FRANK JACKSON 
The Australian National University 
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